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PREFACE. 



IT is not my intention to detain the reader 
by expatiating on the variety, or the im- 
portance of the fubjedt, which I have under- 
taken to treat ; fince the merit of the choice 
would ferve to render the weaknefs of the 
execution flill more apparent, and flill lefs ex* 
cufable* But as I have prefumed to lay before 
the Public ^.Jirji volume only' of the Hiftory 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
it will perhaps be expedled that I fhould ex- 
plain, in a few words, the nature and limits of 
my general plan. 

The memorable feries of revolutions, which, 
in the courfe of about thirteen centuries, gra- 
dually unckrmined, and at length deftroyed, 
the fplid fabric of human greatnefs, may, with 
feme propriety, be divided into the three fol- 
lowing periods : 

' The firfl: volume of the quarto, which is now contained 
in the two firft rolumes of the o^yo» edition. 

A 2 I. The 
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L The firft of thefe periods may be traced 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, 
when the. Roman monarchy, having attained 
its full ftrength and maturity, began to verge 
towards its decline; and will extend to the 
fubverfion of the Weftern Empire, by the 
barbarians of Germany and Scythia, the rude 
anceftors of the moft polifhed nations of mo- 
derii Europe. This extraordinary revolution, 
which fubjeded Rome to the power of a 
Gothic conqueror, was completed about thq 
beginning of the fixth century. 

II. The fecond period of the Decline and 
Fall of. Rome, may be fuppofed to commence 
with the reign of Juftinian, who by his laws, 
as well as. by his victories, reftored a tranfient 
fplendour to the Eaftern Empire. It will 
comprehend the invafion of Italy by the 
Lombards ; the conqueft of the Afiatic and 
African provinces by the Arabs, who em- 
braced the religion of Mahomet ; the revolt 
of the Roman people againft the feeble princes 
of Conftantinople ; and the elevation of Char- 
lemagne, who, in the year eight hundred, 
eftablifhed the fecond, or German Empire of 
the Weft. 

« 

IIL The laft and longeft of thefe perio^ds 
includes abput fix centuries and a half j from 

the 
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the: revival ' of the Weftern Empire, till the 
taking of, €onftantinople by the Turks, and 
the extindioi) of a degenerate race of princes, 
who continued to aflume the titles of Caefar 
and Auguftus, after their dominions were 
contradted to the limits of a fmgle city ; in 
which the language, as well as manners, of 
the ancient Romans, had been long fince for- 
gotten. The writer, who fhould undertake 
to relate the events of this period, would find 
himfelf obliged to enter into the general 
hiftory of the Criifades, as far as they con- 
tributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire; 
and he would fcarcely be able to reftrain his 
curlofity from making fome inquiry into the 
ftate of the city of Rome, during the darknefs 
and confufion of the middle ages. 

' As I have ventured, perhaps too haftily, to 
commit to the prefs, a work, which, in every 
fehfe of the word, deferves the epithet of im- 
perfect, I confider myfelf as contrading an 
engagement t® firiifh, moft probably in a fc- 
cond volume*, the firft of thefe memorable 
periods; and to deliver to the Rubric,, the 
complete Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of 

* The Author, as it frequently happens, took an inade- 
quate nieafure of his growing work. The remainder of the 
fi^ft period has filled two volumes in quarto, being the 
third} fourth, fifth, and flxth volupfies of the odtavo edition. 

Rome, 
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Home, from, the age of the Antonines, to the 
fubverfion of the Weftern Empire. With 
regard to the fubfequent periods, though I 
may entertain fome hopes, I dare not prefume 
to give any affurances* The execution of the 
exteniive plan which I have defcribed, vrould 
connefk the ancient and modern hiftory of 
the World : but it would require many year$ 
of health, of leifUre, and of perfeverance. 

Bentinck-Street, 
February I, 17 76. 



P. S, The entire Hiftory, which is now 
publifhed, of the Decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire in the Weft, abundantly dif- 
charges my engagements with the Public. 
Perhaps their favourable opinion may encou^ 
rage me to profecute a work, which, however 
laborious it may feem, is the moft agreeable 
Qocupation of my leifure hours. 

BENTtNCK-STREETt 

March u i*l^i^ * 



An Author eaiily perfuades himfelf that the 
public opimon id fti^l favouraibk to his labours; 

and 
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find I have now embraced the fcrious rcfolu- 
tioQ .of proceediag to the laft period of my 
original defign, and of the Roman Empire, 
the taking of Conftantioople by the Turks, 
in the year one thouf^nd four hundred and 
fifty-three. The moft patient Reader, who 
computes that three ponderous 'volumes 
have been already employed on the events 
of four centuries, may, perhaps, be alarmed 
ftt \ht long profpe^fc of nine hundred years. 
But k 16 not my intetition Co expadate with 
the fame minutenefs on ttie whole feries of 
the Byzantine hifiory. At ovr entrance in* 
to this period, die reign of Juftinian, afid 
the conquefts ^ the Matiometans, 'wili de« 
ierve and detain omr attentSdn, and the laft 
age of Confbntinople (the Oruiades and the 
Ttn*ks) is connected wkh the revolutions of 
Modem Europe. From the feventh to the 
eleventh century, the o1)icare intervid will 
be fappHed . by a concife narrative of ftich 
fads, as may ftill appear either interefting; 
or important. 

Bentincr-Strest, 
March i» 1782. 

' The firft fix volumes of the odavd editiottk 
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ADVERTISEMENT/ / 

TO THE 

FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 



nr HE Hiftory of the Decline and FaH of the 
Roman Enipire is now delivered to ^thc 
Public ia a more convenient form. Son^f 
alterations and improvements had -pref(;nte4 
tbemfelves to my .mind, but I was unwilling to 
injure or offend the purchafers of the pr^ced^ 
ing editions. The accuracy of the Corredtor 
of the Prefs has been already tried and apr 
proved; and, perhaps, I may ftand ejccufe<|^ 
if, amidft the avocations of a bufy winter, I 
have preferred the pleafures of cqmpofition 
and-ftudy,.to the minute, diligence of revifmg 
a former publication. 

BbnTINCK-S TREBT, 

April 20, 1783. 
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T^iLiGENCE and accuracy are the only merits 
•*^ which an hiftorical writer may afcribe to 
himfelf( if any merit indeed can be afliimed 
from the perforn^ance of an indifpenfable duty. 
I may therefore be allowed to lay that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials that 
could illuftrate the fubje£b which I had undertaken 
to treat. Should I ever complete the extenfive 
defign which has been iketched out in the Preface, 
I might perhaps conclude it with a critical account 
of the authors confulted during the progrefs of the 
whole work ; and however fuch an attempt might 
incur the cenfure of oftentation, I am perfuaded^ 
that it would be fufceptible of entertainment, as 
well as information. 

At prefent I (hall content myfelf with a fingle 
obfervation. The Biographers, who, under the 
reigns of Diocletian and Conftantine, compofed, 
or rather compiled, the lives of the Emperors, 
from Hadrian to the fons of Carus, are ufually 
mentioned under the names of iElius Spartianus, 
Julius Capitolinus, Mliu^ Lampridius, Vulcatius 
Gallicanus, Trebellius PoUio, and Flavius Vopif- 
cus. But there is fo much perplexity Jn the titles 
of the MSS. ; and fo many difputes have arifen 
among the critics (fee Fabricius, Biblioth. La- 

Vol. I. a tin.. 



tin. I. Ml. c. 6.) concerning their number, their 
names, and their refpeftive property ; that for the 
moft part I have quoted them without diftinftion, 
under the general and well-known title of the 
Augu/ian Hi/lory. 
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CHAP. I. 

The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the 

Age of the Antonines. 

IK the fecond century of the Chriftian ^ra, chap. 
the Empire of Rome comprehended the i* 
feireft part of the earth, and the moft civilized {^^^ 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that tion. 
extenfive monarchy were guarded by ancient 
renown and diiciplined valour^ The gentle, but 
powerful influence of laws and manners had gra- 
dually cemented the union of the provinces. 
Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abufed 
the advantages oi wealth and luxury. The imtge 
of a free conftitution was preferved with decent 
reverence: the Roman fenate appeared to pof- 
fefs the fovereign authority, and devolved on the 
emperors all the executive powers of govern* 
meat. During a happy period of more than a.D. 9t 
Vol. I. B four. -'«•• 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

fourfcbre years, the ^Idic adminiftration was 
condufted by the virtue and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrililh, sftiA the two AnlJoniniied. It is 
the defign of this, and of the two fucceeding 
chapters, to defcribe xht profperous condition 
of their iikfSre ; and 'aftferv/ards, from the 
death of Marcus Antoninus, to deduce the moft 
important circumftante^ of Its decline and fall ; a 
tCTbliKion wMch will ever be remembered, aad 
IS ilill felt i)y tlie nations of the earth. ' 
Mo***'"*- The principal conquefts of the Romans were 
Augofttts. atchieved under the republic ; and the empe- 
rors, for the moft^ part, were fatisfied with pre- 4! 
ferving thofe dominions which had been acquired \ 
^ Yh^ |)bti<:y bF the TenaCe, flife a£^e etoofit- [ 
tion of the conftfls^ ^nd the martial enthufiafm of 
the people. The feven firft centuries were filled 
' %Jth a t^pift Tuccfeffidn cff trhimphs ; but it ^vas 
Ir^fer^eA for Auguftus, to relihquifc the imbi- 
'tib'tfs defign of fubdding the -whole earth, and 
'to Introduce a fpirit of mcfdieraLtion into the pub- 
lic councils. Intlined to peace by his ternprei: 
and Tituatioh, it 'Was i^afy fdr hiih to difcover, 
'that "Rome, Jtt lier prefent expired Tituation, tiad 
much lefs 10 hope *thUh to fear*ff5tn this chance 
of arms j 'and that, ift the profecution of remote 
Wars, the ilnH^ertafcihg became ievery day 'more 
difficult, the eveht mbre doiibtftil, and the pof- 
feftion more precarrbtts, tmd ^\tk beneficial. The 
experience of Atiguftus added weight to thefe 
Taliitafy refieSions, and dffe&Ually cbrivihced him» 
that, by the prudent vigour of his counfels, it 

would 
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would be eafy to kmrt e!f€ty conceffion, 'wJUgh e 
tbe fafety or the dignity of Rome might requine 
from th6 moft formidable Barbarians. InlUad 
of expofing his perfon and his legions to tile 
arrows of the Parthians, he obtsdned^ bj ati 
bbnouraUe treaty, the reftitution of the ftandaris 
and prifooers which had been taken in the defieat 
of Craffus \ 

His generals, in the ^arly part of Ym ceign^ 
attempted the reduflion of JSthiopia and AraMa 
FeUx. They marched near a tfaoufand tAiles 
to (be fouth of «the tropic ; but the heat of the 
dimate foon repdled the invaders, and protefi^ 
die unwarlike natives of thole fequeflered r^ons ^ 
The northern countries of Europe fcarcdy da- 
ierved the expence and labour of conquefl:; The 
-forefts and moraffes of Germany were iHled witk 
a 4iardy race of barbarians, who defpifel life whea 
it was feparated from freedom ; and th(kigfa, 
^ the firft attack, they feemed to yield to the 
weight of^ the Roman power, they foon^ by a 
iignal ad: of defpair, regained their independence, 

and reminded Auguflus of the viciifitude (^ foiu 

. » 

* Dion Cafllas (I. liv. p. 735.)* with the tnnotatioat of Bitf^^sr^ 
who has GolleAed all that Roman vanity has left upon the fubjeft* 
The marble of Ancyra, on which Auguftus recorded hit Ovirn ez* 
pIoitt> afl*ert8 that be cm^fftd the Parthians to reftore the enfigni of 
CralTus. 

» Strabo (1. xti. p. 780.), PHny the elder (Hift. Natur. !. vf. 
c* 3s. 35.), and Dion CafHus (1. trii. p. 713. and 1. liv. p. 734*)^ 
have left us very curious details concerning thefe wars. The R<y-> 
mans made themfelves matters of Mariaba, or Merab> a city of Ara- 
bia Felix» well known to the Orientals (fee Abulfeda and the Nubian 
geography, p. 5a.}. They were arrived within three dayV jonnicy 
of the Spice country, the rich obje6l of their invafion* 

B 2 tune. 
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•CHAP, tune *. On the- death of that emperor, his tefta- 
'^^ menfr was publicly read in the fenate. He be- 
queathed, as a valuable legacy to his fucceflbts, 
die advice o£ confining the empire within thofe 
limiTS) which Nature feemed to have placed as 
its jpermanent bulwarks and boundaries ; on the 
:veil die Atlantic ocean ; the Rhine and Danube 
on the north ; the Euphrates on the eaft ; and 
(towards* the fouth, the fandy defarts of Arabia and 
iAfrica*. 
Imitated <. Happily for the repofe of mankind, the mo- 
ceffor»."^'''d^2i^€ fyftem recommended by the wifdom of 
lAuguftus,! was adopted by the fears and vices of 
his immediate fucceflbrs. Engaged in the pur* 
iuit of pleafure, or in the exercife of tyranny, 
the firit Csc£airs feldom (hewed themfelves to the 
atmieB, or to the provinces; nor were they dif- 
pofed to luflFer, that thofe triumphs which ibeir 
indolence ncglefted, fhould be ufurped by the 
ctaidud: and valour of their lieutenants. <Tbe 
military fame of a fubjed was confidered as an 
infolenLinvafion of the Imperial prerogative ; a^nd 
it became the duty, as well as intereft, of every 
Roman general, to guard the frontiers intruded 
.to hia care, without afpiring to copquefts which 

j^^ ) .By .the daughter of Varus and his three legions. See the firft 
book of ttie Annais of Tacitus. Sutton, iil Auguft. c. 13. and VeU 
kiui PaterculuSt U ii. c. 117, &c* Auguftus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all the temper and Annnefs that might have 
l^een expefled from his charafler. 

4 Tacit. Annal. ]. ii. Dion. Cailius, 1. ]vi. p. %%%, and the 
fpeech of Auguftus bimfelf, in Julianas Csfars. It receives great 
light fiom the learned notes of li>s French trinflati>ri M. Span- 
helm. 

might 
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iBight have prdved no lefs fatal .to hitnfdf than to c H a f* 
the vanqoifhed barbarians '• i< ' 

. * The only acceflion which the Roman empire Conqueft 
-received, during the firft century of the Chriftian wM^ie'* 
j£ra, was the province of Britain. In this (ingle fi/* excep- 
inftance the fucceffors of Caefar and Augiiftus 
were perfuaded to follow the example of the for- 
mer, rather than the precept of the latter. The 
proximity of its fituation to the coaft of Gaul 
feemed to invite their arms ; the pleafing, though' 
doubtful intelligence, of a ^ pearl fUhery, attra£ted 
their avarice^; and as Britain was viewed in the. 
light of a diftinft and infulated world, the con- 
queft fcarcely formed any exception to the gene- ' 
ral fyftem of continental meafures. After a . war 
of about forty years, undertaken by the mofl: 
ftupid^, maintained by the moft difiblute, and 
terminated by the moft timid of all the emperor s,^ 
the far greater part of the iiland fubmitted to 

5 Germahicutj- Suetonius Pautinus, and Agricola, were ehecked 
and recalled in the courfe of their victories. Corbulo was put to 
death. Military merit, as it i« admirably expreiTed by Tacitus^ was, 
in the ftrifteft fenfe of the word, hnperatoris virtus* 

I 

^ Caefar hiipfelf coqce^Is ths^t ignoble motiye ; but it is n^entioned 
by Suetonius, c. 47. The Britifh pearls proved, however, of little 
value, on account of their dark and livid colour. Tacitus obfervef» 
with reafon (in Agricola, c. la.}, that it was an inherent deft^» 
" "Ego fact li us crediderim, naturam na^rg^ritis deeffe quam nobis 
•• avaritiaih.** * . . ' / 

7 Claudius, Nero, and pomitian. A hope is expreflcd by Poiii- 
ppnius Mela, 1. iii. c, 6. (he wrote under Claudius) that, by th^ 
fttccefs of the Roman arms, the ifland and its favage inhabitants 
would foon be better known. It is amufing enough to perufe fuch 
^if^ges in the niidft of JUnd^ti. 

B3 '* the . 
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otiAf. ikd Rbtnih yoke'. The variotts tribes of Bri* 
^'_ tons poflefled valour without condud^ and the 
love. of freedom without the fpirit of union. 
They took, up arms with favage fiercenefs; they 
laid them down, or turned them againft each 
other^ with wild inconftancy; and while they fought 
fmgly^ they were fucceffively fubdued. Neither. 
the fortitude of Caradacus, ^or the de^air of 
Boadicea, nor the fanaticifm of the Druids, could 
avert the. flavcry of their country, or refift the 
fieady progrefs of the Imperial generals, who 
xnaintained the national glory, when the throne 
was difgraced by the weakeft, or the fnoft vicious 
of mankind. At the very time when Demi* 
tian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors, 
which he infpired; his legions, under the Com- 
xnand of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the coU 
If&ed £3rce of the Caledonians at the foot of the 
Qrampian hills ; and his fleets, venturing to ex? 
plore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dif* 
{)layed the Roman arms round every part of the 
inland. The conquefl of Britain was confidered 
as already atchieved; and it was the defign of 
Agricola to complete and enfure his fuccefs by 
the eafy redu£bion of Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
fbfficient*. The weftern ifle might be improved 
into a valuable poflfeflion, and the Britons i;^ould 

S See the admirable abridgmeDt given by Tacitus, in the life of 
Agricola, and copioufly, though perhaps not completely^ illuftrated by 
Qur own antiquarians, Camden and Horfley. 

. 9 The Iri(h writers, jealous of their nAt^pni honour, tff es^tremtly 
iprovol^ed on this occtfion, both with Tacitus and with A|[ricolt« 

wear 
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we^r their chains vnth the left i^ehidsuMQt if tl^ cn\W.^ 
IHjqfpeQ^ and example of freedom wf r? W ^VCfy '* 
fide removed from before their ej^su 

But the fuperior merit of Agricol|i ibon Qcc%«. 
fioned his removal from t|ip goye^nmenf pf 5"- 
tain ; and for ever difs^ppointed fhi? rational^ 
though extenfive fcheme of con^ueft. Before hif 
departure, the prudeqt general had: provided fof 
fequrity, as well as for dominion. He had ohf^rY- 
ed, that the ifland is almoft divided into tW9 
unequal parts by the oppofite gulfs, or> M th^f 
are now called, the Friths erf ScoUand, AcTpi^* 
the narrow interval of about forty miles, l^p ha4 
drawn a line of military ftations, which was aftefr 
wards fortified in the reign of Antqninys |^HI. 
by a turf rampart erefted on foundation* ©JF 
(^one"^ This wall of Antoninus^ at ^ C^\l 
diftance beyond the modern cities of Edinbuj-jg^ 
and Glafgow, was fixe4 as the limit of tjje Roma# 
province. The native Caledonians prefervcd in 
the northern extremity of the ifland tl)^r yiil^ 
independence, for which they were npt kff 
indebted to their poverty than to th^ir yajour^ 
Their incurfions were frequently r^lki ^4 
chaftifcd ; but their country was pev^ fubijjuied "• 
The matters of the faireft and moil wealthy cJi^ 
mates of the globe, turned with contempt from 

>o See Horfley*t Britannia Romania, 1. i. c, lo* 

" The poet Buclianan celcbr^t#$, v'uh elcgajiAe a^d ^irit (fee hit 
Sylv^, v.)f the unviolated independence o^ hjs i?atiye country. Put, 
if the fingle teftinvony ef pfih^v^ of Ciregcfifter»rap fuScicnt ;p <?^ai0 
a Roman proyince oi Vefpafiana to the north of the wall, tljat in^e* 
pendente woi»W b« re4uced within very mn^ U|plt^« 
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gloomy hills aflailed by the winter tempeft, from 
lakes concealed in a blue mid, and from cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the foreft 
were chafed by a troop of naked barbarians **• 
Conqucft Such was the ftate of the Roman frontiers, and 
thcfccond fuch the maxims of Imperial policy from the 
exception, death of* Auguftus to the acceffion of Trajan. 
That virtuous and aftive prince had received the 
' education of a foldier, and pofleffed the talents 
of a general". The peaceful fyftem of his pre- 
deceffdrs was interrupted by fcenes of war and 
'conqueftj and the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The 
firft exploits of Trajan were againft the Dacians, 
the mofl warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian^ 
had infulted with impunity the majefty of 
Rome **. To the ftrength and fiercenefs of bar- 
barians, they added a contempt for life, which 
was derived from a warm perfuaHon of the im- 
mortality and tranfmigration of the foul **. De- 
cebalus, the Dacian king, approved himfelf a 
rival not unworthy of Trajan ; nor did he defpair 
of his own and the public fortune,' till, by 
the confefCon of his enemies, he had exhaufled 
every refource both of valour and policy **, This 

'^ See Appian (in Procem.) and the uniform imagery of 0/ISan*t 
Poems, which* according to every hypotbeli<y were composed by a 
native Caledonian. 

'3 See Pliny*s Panegyric, which feems founded on fadla. 

'4 Dion Cafiiusy I. Ixvii. 

>5 Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 94. Julian in the C«rars> with SpanhaimH 
obfenrations. 
*«• Plin. Epift. Tiii. 9. 

' ' memo- 
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Uctttorable war, with a very ftiott MpenCicoi of c H a P« 
hoftiiities, lafted five' years j and as the emperor i* 
could exert, without controul, the whole force 
of < the ftate, it was terminated by an abfolute 
fubmiffion of the barbarians". The new pro- 
vince of Dada, which formed a fecond exception 
to the precept of Auguftus, was about tbineeo 
hundred miles in circumference. Its natural 
boundaries were the Niefter, the Teyfs, or Tibit 
cus, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine Sea* 
The veftiges of a military rgad may dill be traced 
from the bapks of the Danube to the neigh- 
boiirhood of Bender, ^ place famous in modern 
hiftory,^ and the aftual frontier of the Turkiih 
and Ruffian empires '\ 

Trajan was ambitious of fame ; and as long as Conqweis 
mapkit^d IhaU coAtinue <o beftow more liberal ^^^ 
applaufe bn their dedroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirlt of military glory will ever be 
the vice of the moft exalted characters. The 
praifes of Alexander, tranfmitted by a fucceOioa 
of poets and hiftorians, had kindled a dangerous 
emulation in the mind of Trajan. Like him the 
Roman emperor undertook an expedition againft 
the nations of the eaft, but he lamented with 1 
figh', that his advanced s^e fcarcely left him any 
hopes of equalling the renown of the fon of Phi- 
lip *^ Yet the fuccefs of Trajan, however tran- 

'7 Dion CaflTius, 1. Ixviii. p, 1113. 1131. Julian id C«rarib«t« 
Eutropius^ viii. 2.6. Aurelius Vi6lorin Epitome. 

I* See » Memoir of M. d*Ahvillc, en the Pioirfnce of Dacia, is 
tbeAcademiedei lofcriptions^ torn, xx viii. pr. 444^468* ' 

>9 Trajan*8 fentiments are i«prciented in a very )itft mad Vntlf 
^fpannetin theCxfanof Joliao» ... 

fient. 
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CHAiv fi0nt» i^as rapid and fpedoua; The degen^att 
^ Parthiansy broken by inteftine dtfcord, fled be^ 
fore his arms. He defcended the river Tigris 
in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to 
the Perfian giilph. He enjoyed the honour of 
being the firft, as he was the laft, of the Roman 
generals, who ever navigated that remote fea« 
His ' fleets ravaged the coafts of Arabia ; and 
Trajan vainly flattered himfelf that he was ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India *°. Every 
day the aftonifhed fenate received the intelligence 
of new names and new nations, that acknow- 
ledged his fway. They were informed that the 
kings of Bofphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Ofrhoene, and even the Parthian monarch him- 
felf, had accepted their diadems from the hands 
of the emperor; that the independent tribes of 
. the Median and Carduchian hills had implored 
his protection ; and that the rich countries of 
Armenia, Mefopotamia, and Aflyria, were reduced 
into the ftate of provinces**. But the death 
of Trajan foon clouded the fplendid profped; 
and it was juftly to be dreaded, that fo many 
diftant nations would throw oflF the unaccuftomed 
yoke, when they were no longer reftrained by 
the powerful hand which had impofed it. 

|ie(i|;ned |t was an ancient tradition, that when the 
peffwHaV Capitol was founded by one of the Roman kings, 
drian. the god Terminus (who prefided over bound* 

|o Eutropim anil Sexhis Rnfus have endeavoured to pnrptituate 
tfie illufion. Sec a very feniible dii&rtatioo of M« Fjcret in llbe 
V^cademic det iBfcriptiont, tom. xxi. p. 55* 

%i Pi9o Caffiut, 1* Utui. i and tlif AbbreviaKirt.. 1 

9ri^, 
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tuieSf and was repwfienced aocordmg to the fiilhkA CR af* 
of that age by a large ftone) alone^ among all ^ _^ 
the mferior deities, refufed to yield his place to 
Jupiter himfel£ A fiivoarable inference was 
drawn from his obftinacy, which was inter- 
preted by the augors as a fare prefage that the 
boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede^. During many ages^, the predidion, as 
it IS ufoaly contributed to its own accomplifli- 
mtnu But though Terminus bad refifted the 
majefty of Jupiter, he fubmitted to the ai^tho- 
rity of the emperor Hadrian **• The refignation 
of all the eaftern conquefts of Trajan was the firft 
meafure of his reign. He reftored to the Par* 
thians the eledion of an independent fovereign, 
withdrew the Roman garrifons from the pro* 
vinces of Armenia, Mefopotamia, and Aflyria, 
and, in compfiance with the precept of Auguftus, 
once more eftablifhed the Euphrates as the fron* 
tier of the empire **. Cenfure, which arraigns the 
public actions and the private motives of princes, 
has afcribed to envy, a condud, which might be 
attributed to the prudence and moderation of 
Hadrian. The various charafter of that emperor, 
capable, by turns, of the meaneft and the mod: 
generous fentimcnts, may afford fome colour to 

*» Ovid. Faft. l.ii. vet*. 667, See Livy, and DIonyfiat of Hall* 
carnafiusj^ under tbe reign of Tarqtiin. 

*} St. Auguftin is highly delighted with the proof of the weakneft 
of Terminus, and the vanity of the Augurs. See De Civitate Dei, 

^* See the Auguftan Hiftory, p. 5* Jerome*s Chronicle, and all 
the Epitomifers. It is fomewhat forprifing, that this memorablo 
f yent ^oald L|e pmitud b^ Dion, or rather by Xiphiliu. 

thi^ 
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C'HAp; die fufpicion; It was, however,, fcarcely in liur 
!• power to place the fuperiority of his predeceflbr 

in a more confpicuous light, than by thus con-. 

feffing himfelf unequal to the talk of defending 

the conquefts of Trajan. 
HadHan**^ The martial and ambitious fpirit of Trajan 
andAnto- formed a Very lingular contrail: with the modera- 
ninusPius. ^^^ ^^ j^j^ fucceffor. The reftlefs .aaivity of 

Hadrian was not .lefs remarkable, . when. corn*, 
pared with the gentle repofe of Antoninus Pius*. 
The life of the former was almoft a perpetual 

« 

journey; and as he pofTeiTed the various talents 
of the foldier, the ftatefman, and the fcholar, . he 
gratified his curiofity in the difcharge of his duty. 
Carelefs of the difference of feafons and of cli- 
mates, he marched on foot, aivd bare-headed, 
over the fnows of Caledonia, and the fultry plains 
of the Upper Egypt; nor was there a province 
of the empire, which, in the courfe of his reign, 
was not honoured with the prefence of the mo- 
narch **. But the tranquil life of Antoninus Piu^ 
was fpent in the bofom of Italy ; and, during the 
twenty-three years that he directed the public 
adminiftration, the longed journies of (hat amiable 
prince extended no further than from his palace 
in Rome, to the retiremei^t of his Lanuvian 
Villa ••. 
^^f^^ f • ' Jf otwithftanding this difference in their per- 
Uadridn fonal coudud, the general fyffem of Auguflus 

and thfi 

two Ante* 

nines. ts Dion, I. Ixix. p. 1158. Hid. Auguft. p. 5. 8. If all qurhift?*. 

nans were loft^ medals, infcriptions, and other monuinent3> woiild 

be fufficient to record the travels of Hadrian, 

s6 See the Auguftsm HiAory and the Epltopnes. - 
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was equally adopted and uniformly purfued by craf. 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They per- ^J* 
lifted in the defign of maintaining the dignity of 
the empire, without attempting to enlarge itg 
limits. By every honourable expedient they 
invited the friendfliip of the barbarians ; aiid en- 
deavoured to convince mankind, that the Roman 
power, raifed above the temptation of conqueft, 
was aduated only by the love of order and jut 
tice. During a long period of forty-three years 
their virtuous labours were crowned with fuccefs ; 
and if we except a few Oight hoftilities that 
ferved to exercife the legions of the frontier, the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer thlt 
fair profpeft of univerfal peace *^ The Roman 
name; was revered among the mod remote na- 
tions of the earth. The fiercefl: barbarians fre- 
quently fubmitted their differences to the arbi- 
tration of the emperor ; and we are informed by 
a cotemporary hiftorian, that he had feen am- 
bafladors who were refiifed the honour which they 
came to folicit, of being admitted into the rank of 
fubjefts". 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight Defenfive 
and dignity to the moderation of the emperors. ^^*^^^ 

Antoni- 

»7.Wcinuft, however, remember, that, in the time of Hadrian, a "***• 
rebellion of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a 
iingle province: Paufanias (1. viii, c« 43.) mentions two necfflfary 
and ruccefsful wars, condu5ted by the generals of Pius, ift, Agalnft 
the wandering Moors, who were driven into the folitudes of Atlas, 
id, Againll the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the Roman 
province. Both thefe wars (with fcveral other lioftilities) are men- 
tioned iti the Auguftan Hiftory, p. 19. 

^^ Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to bis Hlftory of the 
Roman wars. 

- i They 
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iC H A P4 They preferved peac^ by a conftant preparatioa 
<x» for war; and while juftice regulated their con* 
idu^> they annouBced to the nations on their con^ 
jBnes, that they were a$ little difpofed to endure^ 
w to offer ai^ injury* The military flrength^^ 
which it had heen fufficient for Hadrian and the 
^elder Antoniorus to difpl^y,. was e^^rted s^gainO: 
tbe Parthians and the Germaiis by the emperor 
Marcus. The hoftilkies of the barbarians pro* 
voked the refentment ig^ that philofopj^c' .mo- 
aarch, and, m . the profecutioa of a juft defence^ 
Marcus and his generals obtain^ m^y/fignaii 
vidories^ both (m the Euj^hrate^^ and : cp^^ th^ 
Dftnube*'. The n>ilitary . ^^^abllflinKesit of the 
.Roman empire, which thiaS)$ffared either -iff trian^ 
jquillity or fuccefs^ will new become the [xroper 
and important; obje£l of cour atltantion. \ , 
Military s. }n the purer ages of the rcqmmcmweakh^, the 
mentof' ^ufc of arms was refer ved for thofe ranks pf citi- 
the Roman ^jj^ug ^Jjq ^afl ^ coutttry tb lovfe, a iproperty to 

defend, and fdme fh&re in -ena^ng ihofe lawsi^ 
:which it was their intereft, as weir as d^ity, to 
maintain. But in proportion as. the pjibUc free* 
dom was loft inreistent of conqueft, war was gra* 
dually improved into an art, aUd degraded into^ 
a trade '^ The legions themfelves, even at the 

time 



*9 Dion« 1. Ixxi. Hid. Aiiguft. in Marco. The Parthian vic- 
tories gave birth to a crowd of contemptible hiftorians» whofe me« 
mory has been refcued from oblivion, and expofed to ridicule, in a 
very lively piece of criticifin of Lucian* 

3^The pooreft rank of fbldiers poiTefled above forty poandt 
fterhng (Dionyf. Halicarn. iv. ly.}* a very high qualification , at a 
time when moniey was fo fcarce, that an ounce of filvcr was equi- 

j% valent 
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time vhea they were recruited ia the mod dif* c h a p« 
tant provinces, were fuppofed to confift of Ro- t^ 
fiian ciHzens. That diftindion was generally '~^'^^' 
Co^fidered, either as a legal qualification, or as 
a proper recompence for llie foldier ; but a more 
ferious regard was paid to the eflential merit of 
age, ftrength, and military ftature'*. In all 
levies, a juft preference was given to the cKsiatea 
of the North over thofe of the South : the race 
of men bom to the ex:ercife of arms was fought 
for in the country rather than in cities ; and ii 
was very reafonaMy prefumed, that the hardy 
occupations of fmiths, carpenters, and huntfniem^ 
would fupply moiie vigour and refolution, thafti 
the fedentary trades which are employed in; the 
fervice of luxury'*. After every qualification cf 
property had been laid afide, the armies of tbfi 
Roman emperors were flill commanded, for the 
mod part, by officers of a liberal birth smd edu- 
cation ; but the common foldiers, like the :mev- l 
cenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn 
from the meaneft, and very frequently from the 
moft profligate, of mankind. 

That public virtue which among the ancients Dtrcipiiac. 

was denominated patriotifm, is derived from a 

ffrong fenfe of our own intereft in the preferva- 

• dbn and profperity of the free government of 

which we are members. Such a fentiment. 

Talent to feventy pound weight oF brafs. The populace, excluded by 
the ancient conftittitiony were indircriminately admitted by Marius. 
See Salluft. de Beil. Jugurth. c. 91. 

3< Caefar formed his legion Alauda of Gaols and flrangers s but 
It was daring the licence of civil war j and after the vlftory, he gave 
them the freedom of the city for their reward. 

J* See Vegetius de Re MilitaH, 1, i. c, *— ;• 

which 
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wBich had rendered the legions of the republic 
aluiod invincible, could rtizk^ b^t a very feeble 
impreffion on the merceajiry fen/ants of a 
defpotic prince ; and. it biecam^ neceflary to fupply 
that.defefl: by other motives, of a different, but 
not lefs forcible n«(tuiv ; honour and religion. 
The peafant^ or; mechanic, rimbibed.the ufeful 
{prejudice that, he . was ad\p»n($d to thj? more dig- 
mfied profeflion of arms,. iQ':^^ich hi$ rank and 
-reputatbn would depend jooJhis. p.wn valotur; 
and that, although the, pmwefe of a piivalet fpl- 
dier muft oftbn .efcape tl^e iWtice of fan>e, hig 
own behaviouT .might fom^times confer glory or 
4irgrace oti the company, the legion, or even the 
artny, to whpfe. honours he was affociated. On 
his firil entrancje into the fetvice, an oath was 
aArfhiftered ^ to him, with.^every. circumftance of 
fdlertmity. He promiTed aoKer to defer t his ftand- 
'ard>, to fubrriit his. own will. to the commands 
of 'his leaders, and to facrifice: his life for the 
fafety of the. emperor .and the! - empire ". The 
-Attachment of.thei Roman, troops to their, ftand- 
ards, was infpired by the united influence of 
religion and of honour. Hihe golden eagle, 
which glittered in the. front; of the legioD, was 
the objed of their fohdeft^ devotion ; nor was it 
efteemed lefs impious than it was ignominious, 
to abandon that- facred enfign in the; h0ur of 
danger'*. Thefe motives, whjch derived their 

)i The oath of fervice and fidelity to the emperor was annuaUy 
renewed by the troops on the firft of January. 

34 Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Hellorum Deos. They werfr 
placed in a chapei in the camp, and with the other deities received the 
religious worihip of the troops. ^ 

ftrength 
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ftrength from the imagination, were enforced c tt a ?• 
by fears and hopes of a more fubd^antial kind, ^* 
Regular pay, occaflonal donatives, and g dated 
tecompenfe after the appointed time of fervice, 
alleviated the hardfliips of the military life '*, 
whilfl, on the other hand, it was impoflible for 
towardice or difobedience to efcape the fevereft 
puniOiment. The centurions were authorized to 
chaftife with blows, the generals had a right to 
punifh with death ; and it was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman dircipliiie, that a good foldier 
ihould dread his officers far more than the eflemy. 
From fuch laudable arts did the valour of the 
Imperial troops receive a degree of firmnefs and 
dociUty, unattainable by the impetuous and irregular 
paflions of barbarians. 

And yet fo fenfible were ,the Romans of the Exercrfei, 
imp.erfeftion of valour without (kill and pradlice, 
that, in their language, the name of an army 
was borrowed from the -word which fignified ex- 
ercife ^^ Military -.exercifes were the important 

55 5«e Grondvius ile Pecunia vetcre, 1. iii. p. 120, &c. The cm* 
prror JDomitian raifed the annual ftij>end of the legionaries to twelve 
piece's of goldi wiiicb, in his tSwe^ was eqaivalem to about ten of , 

our guineas. This jjavj ibmewehat higher th^n our own, had bceni 
and was afterwards^ gradually increafedi according to the progrcfs 
of wealth and military government, After twenty years fervice, 
the veteran received tbr^e ihoufind denarii (about oti8 hundred 
p»ouf ds ftfrUng), or a proportionable a^lowance of land. Tlic pay 
and advantages of the guards wete, in general, about double thofe of 
the legions. 

3^ ^ertitui ah exnatando, Varro de Lingua Li tin a, I. iv. Cicero 
4h TufcuUn, 1. \\. 37. T^tre is room for a very interefting work^ 
;^hich(hopUi lay open the connexion between the languages anjdman« 
tiers of nations, 

IToi.. I, C and ^ 
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and unremitted objeft of their drfcipline. The 
recruits and young foldiers were conftantly trained 
both ia the morning and in the evening, nor was 
age or knowledge allowed to excufe the veterans 
from the daily repetition of what they had com- 
pletely learnt. Large fheds were erefted in the 
winter-quarters of the troops, that their ufeful 
labours might not receive any interruption from 
the moft tempeftuous weather ; and it was care* 
fully obferved, that the arms deftined to this 
imitation of war, (hould be of double the weight 
which was required in real aftion'^ It is not 
the purpofe of this work to enter into any minute 
defcription of the Roman exercifes. We Ihall 
-only remark, that they comprehended whatever 
could add ftrength to the body, adlivity to the 
linabs, or grace to the motions. The foldiers 
were diligently inflrufted to march, to run, to 
leap, to fwim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle 
every fpecies of arms that was ufed either for 
offence or for defence, either in diftant engage- 
ment, or in a clofer onfet j to form a variety of 
evolutions ; and to move to the found of flutes, 
in the Pyrrhic or martial dance '^ In the midft 
of peace, the Roman troops familiarifed them- 
felves with the praftice of war ; and it is prettily 
remarked by an ancient hiftorian who had fought 
againfl them, that the efFufion of blood was the 

^7 Vegetins, 1. ii, and the reft of his firft book. 

3' The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illuftrated by M, le Beao^ 
4 ^ in the Academic des Infcriptions, torn. xxxv. p. 261, &c. That 

learned academician, in a fcries of memoIVs, has collcdled aU the paf* 
£ige8 of the ancients that relate to tho Roman legion* 

J •. . only 
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bhly circilmftance which diftingui/hed a field of chap. 
battle from a field of exercife '*. It was the po- !• 
iicy of the ableft generals, and even of the em- '-^-^^ 
pcrors themfelve^, to encourage thefe military 
ftudies by their prefence and example j and we 
are informed that Hadrian, as well as Trajan, 
frequently condefcended to inftruft the unex- 
perienced foldiers, to feward the diligent, and 
fometimcs to difpute with them the prize of fu- 
perior ftrength or dexterity *''. Under the reigns 
of thofe princes, the fcience of. tactics was cul- 
tivated with fuccefs 5 and as long as the empire 
retained any vigour, their military inftrudlions were 
refpefted as the mod perfefl: model of Roman 
difcipline^ 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- TheUpU 
duced into the fervice many alterations and im- <"is under 

•' , the empe* 

provements. The legions, as they are defcribed rort. 
by Polybius*', in the time of the Punic wars, 
differed very materially from thofe which at- 
chieved the viftories of Casfar, or defended the 
monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The 
conftitution of the Imperial legion may be de- 
fcribed in a few words **. The heavy-armed in- 

39 Jofeph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii. c. 5. We are indebted to this 
Jew for fome very cdrioUS' details of Roman difcipline. 

^ Plin. Panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Auguftan Hif- 
tory, 

41 See an admirable digreOion on the Roman difcipline, in the lixth 
l>ook of bis hiftory. 

4* Vegetius de Re Militari, 1. ii. c. 4, &c. Confiderable part of 
his very perplexed abridgment was taken from the regulations of 
Trajan and Hadriai^ j^ and the legion, as he deferibet it, cannot fuit 
•any other age of the ]R,omfin tusptre. 

C a fantry, 
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CHAP, fantry, which compofed its principal ftrength *% 
r* was divided into ten cohorts^ and fifty-five coni- 

'^~'~^' panics, under the orders of a correfpondent num- 
ber of tribunes and centurions: The firft co- 
liort, which always claimed the poft of honour 
and the cuftody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five foldiers, the moft ap- 
proved for valour and fidelity. The remainhig 
nine cohorts confifted each of five hundred and 
fifty-five; and the whole body of kgionary in- 
fantry amounted* to fix thoufand one hundred 

Armr* men. Their arms were uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the nature of their fervice r an open 
helmet, with a lofty creft j a brcaft-plate, or coat 
of mail ; greaves on their legs, and an ample 
buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of 
an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, 
and two aiid a half in breadth, framed of a light 
wood, covered with a butPs hide, and ftrongly 
guarded with plates of brafs. Befides a lighter 
fpear, the legionary foldier grafped in his right 
hand the formidable pilum^ a ponderous javelin^ 
whofe utmofl length was about fix feet, and 
which was terminated by a maiTy triangular point 
of fteel of eighteen inches**. This inftrument 
was indeed much inferior to our modern fire- 

■ 4J Vegetios de Re MHitari, I. ii. c. t. In the purer age of Ca. 
far anfi Cicero, the word milts was aimoft confined to the infantry. 
Umltr the lower empire, and in the times of chivalry, it was appro- 
priated aimoft as exclufiveJy \o the men at arms^ who fought ob 
horfeback.' 

44 In the time of Polybias and Dionyfius <^f Halicarnaflus (L it 
c. 45')9 the fteei point of the pihtm feems to have been nnieh longer* 
In the time of Vegetius, it was reduced toa foot».or even nine inches* 
1 have chofen a medium. 

I % arms } 
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arms ; fipce it was eshaufted by a (ingle dif- chap* 
charge, at tbe diftance of only ten or twelvie ^ 
paces. Yet when it was launched by a firm and 
fldlful hand, there was not any cavalry that durft 
venture within its ]reacb, nc^ any Aield or coiilet 
that could fuftaiu the impetuofity of its weight* 
As foon as the Roman had darted his pilumj he 
drew his fword, and ruflied forwards to clofe 
with the enemy. His fword was a fhort well* 
tempered Spanifh blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike fuited to the purpofe of ftrik- 
ing or of puihing^ but the Ibldier was alwayis 
tnftru^led to prefer the latter ufe of his weapon, 
as his own body remained lefs expofed, wfaiift 
lie inflicted a more dangerous wound on his ad- 
verfary*', llie legion was ufually drawn up 
eight deep ; and the regular diftance of thrc6 feet 
was left between the files as well as ranks *\ 
A body of troops habituated to preferve this 
open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 
found themfelves prepared to execute every dif- 
pofition which the ch-cumftances of war, or the 
(kill of their kader, might fuggeft. The fol- 
dier pofTeffed a free fpace for his arms and mo- 
tions, and fufficient intervals were allowed, 
through which feafonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the relief of the exhaufted com- 
batants^'. The tadics of the Greeks and Ma- 

4f For the legionary arms, fee LipHut d« Militia Roniana> I. iii. 
c. *— 7. 

4* Sec the beautiful companTon of Virgil, Georgic. ii. v. 179. 

47 M. Guichard, Memoires Militaires, torn. i. c. 4. and Nou. 
¥eaox Memoires, tom« i. p. 293^-311. has treated the iuhje^l like a 
Cdsolar and an officer* 

C 3 cedonians 
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ccdonians were formed on very different principlest 
The ftrength of the phalanx depended on fixteei^ 
ranks of long pikes, wedged together in the clofeil 
array *'. But it was foon difcovered by reflec- 
tion, as well as by the event, that the ftrength 
of the phalanx was unable to contend with the 
aftivity of the legion ^'. 
Cayairjr. The cavalry, without which the force of the 

legion would have remained imperfefk, was du 
yided into teii troops or fquadron$; the firft, a$ 
the companion of the firft cohort, confifted of 
an hundred and thirty-two men ; whilft each of 
the other nine amounted only to fixty-fix. The 
entire eftablilbment fqrmed a regiment, if w^ 
jmay ufe the modern expreflion, pf feven hundre4 
fmd twenty-fix horfe, naturally cpnne.fted with 
its refpeftiye legion, but opcafionally feparate^ 
to a£l in the line, and to compofe a part pf th^ 
ivings of the army *^ The cayalry pf the em- 
perors wa§ no longer cprnpofed, like that of the 
ancient republic, of the nobleft youths of Romp 
and Italy, who, by performing their military fer- 
yice on horfeback, prepared themfelves for th(2 
offices of fenator and conful j and fplicited, by 
(deeds of valour, the future fuffrages of their 
countrymen '\ Since the alteration pf manners 

4-8 See Arrian's Taftics. WUh the true partiality of a Greek, 
Ariian rather chofe to defcribe the phalanx, of which he had read, 
than the legions which he had commanded. 

4? Polyb. I. xvii. 

so Veget. de Re Militari, J. ii. c. 6. His pofitive teftimony, whi^h 
inig|it be iupported by circumftantiai evidence, ought iurely to 
filence thofe critics who refufe the Imperial legion its proper body of 
C3valry. 

51 See Livy almod (hroughout, particularly xlii. 6r, 

, , ■ V ... I . ^ 

and 
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and government, the moft wealthy of the equef- chap. 
tvbtn order were engaged in the adminiftration l* 
of juftice, and of the revenue '* ; and whenever 
jthey embraced the profeffion of arms, they wcr^ 
immediately intruded with a troop of borfe, or a 
cohort of foot "• Trajan and Hadrian formed 
their cavalry from the fame provinces, and thp 
fame clafs of their fubje£ts, which recruited the 
ranks of, t]Mp legion. The horfes were bred, for 
the mod part, in Spain or Cappadocia, The 
Roman troopers defpifed the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the Eaft was encum- 
bered. Tifsir more ufeful arms conQfted in a hel- 
met, an oblong ihield, light boots, and a coat of 
mail. A javelin, and a long broad-fword, were 
their principal weapons of offence. The ufe of 
lances and of iron mace.s they f(|cm to have bori- 
jowed from the barbarians '*. 

The &fety and honour of the empire were prin- Aoxlliai- 
^cipally intruded to the legions, but the policy of 
Rome condefcended to adopt every ufeful inftru- 
ment of war. Confiderable levies were regularly 
made among the provincials, who had not yet 
deferved the honourable diftinftion of Romans* 
^Many dependant princes ^nd communities dif^ 
perfed round *^the frontiers, were permitted, for 
^ while, to hold their freedom and fecurity by the 

5» P|in. Hift* Natur. xxxiri. %. The true fenfe of that very cu- 
rious parage was 6i*ft djicoverecl and illuftrated by M« de Beaufort, 
Kepublique Rofnaine» I. ti. c. «• 

51 As in the inftance of Homce and Agricola. This appears tQ 
have been a defe6^ in the Roman difcipliii^ ) which Hadrian cndca. 
youred to remedy, by afcertaining the legal «giB of » ctibune. 

94 See Arnan*$ Taaics. 
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tenuit of milhaty ferVice''. Even feleft trdopj 

of hoftile barbarians were frequently compelled 

or perfuaded to confume their dangerous valour 

in remote climates, and for the benefit of tht 

ftate '*. All thefe wtere included under the ge» 

neral name of auxiliaries; and howfoever they 

inight vary according to the diflFeretice of times 

and circumftances, their numbers were feldont 

much inferior to thofe of the legions them- 

felves ^^. Among the auxiliaries, the' braveft and 

nioft faithful bands Were placed under the corti^ 

niand of praefefts and cerituriom, and feverely 

'trained in the arts of Roman difcipline ; blit thfe 

far greater part retained thofe artns, to which thte 

nature of their country, or their early habits df 

life, hiore peculiarly adapted them. 6y this in^ 

' ftitution, each legion, to whom a certain propor^ 

tion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained withiH 

- itfelf every fpecies of lighter troops, and of mif- 

Tile weapons ; and was capable of enconftterin|[ 

"every nation, with the advantages of its refpeCi* 

^rtiJicry. tive arms and difcipline ^*, Nor \<ras the legioh 

'deftitute of what, m modern language, would Vo 

ftyled a train of artillery. It confided 'in teh 

military engines of the largeft, and' fifty- five 6f 

SS Such tn particular ^as the fi^te pf the Batsiv^ians. Tacit. Gtr- 
mania, c. 29* 

$^ Marcus Antoninus oljli^ed^thfi yanquiihecK^di anil Marco- 
inanni to fupply hitn with a large body of rr^peV which he imm^. 
fliately fent into Britain. Dion Caflios, l« Ixxu 

57 Tacit. Annal. iy. 5. Thoie who fix a regular proportion of a| 
many'ioot, and twice as many hoife, confound the auxiiiariet of tiie 
cmprrorsy with ikp Italian alUet of the republic. 

58 Vegetiu8» ii« s« ^1*^140^^ in bis oictfr of inarch and battle 
Igainft the Alani, 

' ^ • ^ ^ finallc? 
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t fmaller fit^\ but ail of which, either in aii chaii» 

oblique or horizontal manner, difcharged ftoney ^ 
and darts with irrefiftible ^olcnce ^^ 

The 4:ainf> of a Roman legion prefented the Encamp* 
Uppearance of a fortified city *". As foon as the •"*"*• 
^ace was marked out, the pioneers carefully Je« . 
veiled the ground, and removed every impsd» 
Ment that might interrupt its perfeft regularity. 
Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and we may 
i^lculate, that a fquare of about feven hundred 
yards was fufiicient for the encampment of twenty 
^houfand Romans; though a fimilar number of 
our own troops would expole to the enemy ^ 
iront of more than treble that extent. In the 
midft of the camp, the praptorium, or general's 
quarters, rofe above the others ; the cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied their re- 
ipeftive Aations ; the (Ireets were broad, and per- 
fectly flmight, and a vacant fpace of two hundred 
i^et was left on aU lides, between the tents and 
the rampart. The rampart itfelf was ufually 
twelve feet high,. armed with a line of ftrong and 

f9 The fahfo^ <rf ^e ancient Tnacbtnrs is treated with great know* 

Jcdgc and ingenuity by the Chevalier Folaid (Polybe, torn. ii. p. 135 

— «90.). He prefen them in many refpefls to our modern cantion 

vIKid mortars. We m»y obferve, that i\ye ufe of them in the fi£ld 

, gFcdoally became more prevalent, in pioportion as perfonal valour 

and ipilitliry tkiU declined with the Roman empire. When men 

-^ere no lotvger foUnd, their place was fopptied by machines. See 

Vegctins, ii. 15. Arrian. 

^ Vegttilis ^niihes hi? fecond book, and the defcription of the 

Ifgion, with .the following emphatic words : ** Univerfa quae in 

^ f* quoque belli genere neceflaria eifc creduntur, Tecum legio debet 

f< ubique .portarei yt in guovis loco ifixerit caftia^ armatam faciat 

44 civifa^tciin/^ 

* m 
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iff HAP* intricate palifadeSy and defended by a ditch of 
JU twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. This 

~^'^^~^ important labour was performed by the. hands of 
the legionaries themfelves ; to whom the ufe of 
ihe fpade and the pick-axe was no lefs familiar 
. than that of the fword or pilum. . Aftive valour 
may often be the prefent of nature ; but fuch pa*- 
tient diligence can be the fruit only of habit aad 
difJripliae *• , 

Hvn\. Whenever the trumpet gave the fignal of de^ 

parture, the camp was almod inftantly broke up, 
and the troops fell into their ranks without delay 
iff confufion. Befides their arms, which the le^ 
gionaries fcareely confidered as an incumbrance, 
they were .laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
inftruments dF fortification, and the provifion of 
many days ^\ linger this weight, which would 
opprefs the delicacy of a modern foldier, they 
were trained by a regular flep to advance, in 
about fix hours, near twenty miles ^'. On th(s 
appearance of ^n en^my, they threw afide their 
baggage, and by eafy and rapid evolutions con- 
verted the column of march into an order of bat- 
tie •*. The flingers and archers ikirmiflied in the 
fjront ; the auxiliaries formed the fir ft line, and 
. were feconded or fuftain^d by the ftrength of the 

6« For tlic Roman paftremetatipn^ fee Polyblus, I. vi. 'with L}j>- 
iiusde Militi^ Romana, Jofeph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5. Vegetlus^, 
21— ^5. iii. 9. and Memoires deGuichard. ^qi^* j* c. i. 

*• Cicero in T^fculan. ii. 37.— Jofeph. de Bell. Jud, [, iii. 5. 
Frontinus, iv, 1. 

6| Vegetius, i. 9, Sec Memoires de TAcadeinie des Infcriptiotas, 
torn. XXV. p. 187, 

64- See thofe evolutions admirably well explained by M. Guicharclf 
|jo}|veau]^ ^|emoireS| tonit i. p. 1^1—23^, 

legions I 
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bgicms : the cavalry covered the flanks, and the c H A f,' 
military engines were placed in the rear. i* 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Ro^ k^C^ 
man emperors defended their extenfiye conquefts, and diCpo. 
and prefer ved a military fpirit, at a time when f"^"**^*^ 
every other virtue was opprefled by luxury and 
defpotifm. If, in the confideration of their ar« 
xnics, we pafs from their difcipline to their num« 
bers, we fhall not find it eafy to define them with 
any tolerable accuracy. We, may compute, how* 
fsver, that the legion, which was itfelf a body of &x 
thoufand eight hundred ai\d thirty-one Romans^ 
might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 
about twislve thoufand five hundred men« The. 
peace eflablifhment of Hadrian and his fucceiTors 
was compofed of no lefs than thirty of thefe for- 
piidabje brigades; ^nd mod probably formed a 
{landing force of three hundred and feventy-fiv^ 
thoufand men. Inftead of being confined within 
the \pal)s of fortified citie3, which the Romans 
confidered as the refugq of weal^nefs or purillani- 
mity, the legions w^re encamped on the banks 
pf the great rivers, ^nd along the froptier» of the 
t)arbariai)is. As their ftations, for the mofl part, 
remained fi^ed and permanent, we may. venture 
to defcribe the diftributjon of the tropps« . Three 
legions were fufHcient for Britain. The principal 
strength lay upon the Rhine a^d Danube, and 
confiited of (ixteen legions, in the following pro- 
portions : two in the Lower, and three in the 
Upper Germany j one in Rhsetia, one in Nori- 
jcum, four in Pannonia, three in M^fia, and two 
\a Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was 

entru{te4 
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entruftcd to eight legions, fix of whom were 
planted in Syria, and the other two in Gappa-* 
docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any im- 
portant fcene of war, a fmgle legion maincaioed 
the domeftic tranquillity of each of thofe great 
provinces. Even Italy was not left deftitute of 
a -military force. Above twenty thoufand cbofen 
Ibldiers, diftinguiflied by the titles of City Co- 
horts and Prastorian Guards, watched over thci 
fafety of the monarch and the capital. As the 
auithors of almoft every revolution that diftraded 
the empire, the Praetorians will, very foon, and 
. very loudly, demand our attention ; but in 4h^ 
arms and inditutions we cannot find any circitmr 
^ance which difcriminated them from the Ifegions, 
^arilefs it were a more fplendid appearance, and 
a lefs rigid difcipline **. 
V^vj. . The navy maintained by the emperors might 
* (eem inadequate to their greatnefs; but it was 

-folly fufficient for every ufeful purpofe of govcrn- 
4nent. The ambition of the Romans was con« 
lined to the land ; nor was that warlike people 
never aftuated by the enterprifing fpirit Which had 
^ompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, 
*dnd even of Marfeilles, to enlarge the bounds of 
the world, and to explore the mod remote coafts 
^f 'the ocean. To the Romans the ocean remained 

• 6$ Tacitus (AnoaK iv. ^.} hfii giren ps a ftate qjF the Iqgipns 
under Tiberius : and Dion CafTitis (I. Iv. p. 7.94.,) under Alexander 
Severiis. I. have endeavoured to fix on the proper medium between 
^bcfe two 'periodi. See likewife JUpAus de Magnitudine EonMlim, 
4» u c. 4» ^, 
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an obje£l of terror rather than of curiofity •• ; c H a p^ 
the whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the i* 
deftruftion of Carthage, and the extirpation of 
the pirates, was included within their provinces* 
The policy of the emperors was direfted only to 
pteferve. the peaceful dominion of that fca, and 
to proted the commerce of their fubjefts. With 
thefe moderate views, Auguftus ftationed two 
permanent fleets in the moft convenient ports of 
Italy, the one at Ravenna on the' Adriacicy the 
other at Mifenum in the bay of Naples. Ex- 
perience feems at length to have convinced the 
ancients, that as foon as their gallies exceeded 
two, or at the moft three ranks of oars, they were 
fuited rather for vain pomp than for real fervice. 
Auguftus himfelf, in the viftory of Adlium, had 
feen the fuperiority of his own light frigates (they 
were called Libumians) over the lofty but un- 
wieldy caftlcs of his rival *'. Of thefe Libur- 
nians he compofed the two fleets of Ravenna and 
Mifenum, deftined to command, the oae the 
eaftem, the other the weftern divifion of thq Me- 
diterranean ; and to each of the fquadrons he 
attached a l>ody of feveral thoufand mariners. Be- 
fides thefe two pons, which may be confidered as 
kbe principal feats of the Roman navy, a very 
^otifidetable force was ftationed at Frejus, an the 
toaft of Provence, and the Euxine was guarded 

** The Romans tried to difgulfe, by the pretence of religious awe, 
thbiri^trafafide and terror. See T^cit. Gennania, c, 34, 

^7 Plutarch, in Marc. Anton. And yet, if we may credit Oro- 
^s, thefe mohftrous cafttes were iVo mor« than ten feet above *the 
water, vi.if^* ■ 
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by forty fhips^ and three thoofand foldiers. Td 
all thefe we add the fleet which prcferved the 
communication between Gaul arid Britain, and a 
great number of veffels conftantly maintained on 
the Rhine and Danube, to harafs the dounttyi 
Of to intercept the paffage of the barbarians**.- 
If we review this general ftate of the Imperial 
forces ; of the cavalry as well as infantry ; of the 
legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy ; 
the moft liberal computation will not allow u^ 
to fix the entire eftabliihment by fea and by land 
at more than four hundred and fifty thoafand 
men ; a military power, which ^ however formic 
dable it may feem, was equalled by a monarch of 
the laft century, whofe kingdom was confined 
within a lingle province of the Roman empire *^ 

We have attempted to explain the fpirit which 
moderated, and the ftrength which fupported, the 
power of Hadrian and the Antonines. We fhaH 
now endeavour, with clearnefs and precifion, tor 
defcribe the provinces once united under their 
fway, but at prefent divided into fo many inde^ 
pendent and hoftile flates. 

Spain, the weflern extremity of the empire^ 
of Europe, and of the ancient worlds has, ifit 
every age, invariably preferved the fame natural 
limits^ the Pyrenaean mountains, the Medtter^ 
ranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great 
peninfula, at prefent fo unequally divided be^^ 

^* See Lipfius, de Magnitud. ftom. I. i. c. 5, Tbe ^xtetn U$ 
chapters of Vegetius relate to naval affairs. 

^ Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. c. 19. It muft^ howeVer> 1» 
remembered, that France dill feelt that extraordinary effort* 

(weeft 
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tween two fovereigns, was diftributed by Au^* c h a:i^ 
guflus into three provinces, Lufitania, Baetica, <• 
and Tarraconenfis. 'Hie kingdom of Portugal 
now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lufitanians ; and the lofs fuftained by the for- 
mer, on the fide of the Eaft, is compenfated by 
an acceffion of territory towards the North. The 
confines of Grenada and Andalufia correfpond 
with thofe of ancient Bsetica. The remainder 
of Spain, Gallicia and the Afturias, Bifcay and 
Navarre, Leon and the two Caftilles, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contri- 
buted to form the third and moil confiderable of 
the Roman governments, which, from the name 
of its capital, was ftyled the province of Tar- 
ragona ^^ Of the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians were the moft powerful, as the Canta- 
brians and Afturians proved the moft obftinate. 
Confident in the ftrength of their mountains, they 
were the lafl who fubmitted to the arms of Rome, 
and the firfl who threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole coun- Gaul, 
try between the Pyrenees, the Alps,* the Rhine, 
and the Ocean, was of greater extent than mo- 
dern France. To the dominions of that power- 
fnl monarchy, with its recent acquifitions of Al- 
Jace and Lorraine, we muft add the duchy of 

70 See Strabo, 1. ii. It is natural enough to fuppofe, that Arra- 
gon 18 derived from Tarracooenfisy and feveral moderns who have 
Written in Latin^ ufe thofe words as fynonymous. It is however 
certain, that the Arragon, a little ftream which fails from the Py- 
renees into the Ebro, firft gave its name to a country, and gradual iy 
^0 a kingdom. See d^Anville, Geographic du Moyen Age, p. iSi. 

Savoy, 




S3m)y, tile cantons of Switzerland, the four ele^i* 
torates of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege^ 
Luxemburgh, Hainault, Wanders, and Brabant. 
When Auguftus gave laws to the conquefts of 
his father, he introduced a divifion of Gaut 
equally adapted to the progrefs of the legions, 
to the courfe of the rivers, and to the principal 
national diftin£tions, which had comprehgided 
above an huiidred independent ftates"* The 
fea-coaft of the Mediterranean, Languedoc^ Pro- 
vence, and Dauphin^, received their provincial 
appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The 
government of Aqiiitatne was eittended from the 
Pyrenees to the Loire. The country bfetween 
the Loire and the Seine was ft y led the Celtic 
Gaul, and foon borrowed a new denemination 
from the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, of 
Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and 
in more ancient times had been bounded only 
by the Rhine ; but a little before the age of Cae* 
far, the Germans, abufing their fuperiority of 
valour, had occupied a confideraUe portion of 
the Belgic ♦territory. The Roman conquer^) 
very eagerly embraced fo -flattering a jcircum^ 
^ance, and the GiiUic frontier of the Rhine, bom 
Bafil to Leyden, received the pompoys names ttf 
the Upper and the Lgwer Germany'*. Such, 
under the reign of the Antonines, were the fix 

7t One hundred and fifteen dties apfiear in •the Koutia of Gaul-j 
and it is well known that this apf>ellatian was applied not -only 10 
the capital town, but to the whole territory of each fiate. But. Plu- 
tarch and Appian increafe the number of tribes to three or four hutu* 
drcd, . . - 

7* D'Anville* Notice de rAncienne Gaule^ 

province* 
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provinces of Gaul ; the Narbonnefe, Aquhain, chap. 
the Celtic, or Lyonnefe, the Belgic, and the two i« 
Germanles. 

We have already had occafion to mention the Britam, 
conquefl: of Britain, and to fix the boundary of 
the Roman province in this ifland. It compre* 
hended all England, Wales, and the Lowlands of* 
Scotland^ as fkr as the Friths of Dunbarton and 
Edinburgh,^ Before Britain loft her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the moft confider« 
able Were the Belgae in the Weft, the Brigantes 
in the North, the Silures in South Whiles, and 
the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk ". As far as 
we- can either trace or credit the refemblance of 
manners and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
were peopled by the fame hardy race of £ivages« 
Before they yielded to the Roman arms, they 
often difputed the field, and often renewed the 
conteft. After their fubmiflion, they conftituted 
the weftern divifion of the European provinces, 
which extended from the columns of Hercules to 
the > wall of Antoninus, and from the mouth of 
the Tagus to the fources of the Rhine and Da« 
nube, . 

Before the Roman conqueft, the country which Italy. 
Is now called Lombardy, was not confidered as 
a part of Italy.^ It had been occupied by a pow- 
erful , colony of Gauls, who, fettling themfelves 
along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to 
Romagna, carried their arms and diffufed their 
name from the Alps to the Apennine. The 

71 Whitakei't Hiftoiy of Manchefter, vol. i. c. 3. 

Vot. I. D Lig»- 
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Liguriaas dpfdt on lie »6cky <:oait=, trhfcS liot* 
forms the tepubfic of Genoa. Venice ^as yet 
unborn: but the territories of that ftate iidhichr 
lie to the caft of the Adige, were mhahjted by 
the Venetians '*• The middle part of the pcti- 
infula that now compdfes the dotchy cif Tnfcany 
aixd the ecclefisAlcal ftate, was the aneieilt fe&t 
df the Etrtifcans and Ufnbrfens; to the former 
c^ whom Italy was Indebted for the firft riuS* 
riients of civilized life^'. The Tjbet rolled at 
the foot of the feVen hills cf Rome, and the 
country of the Sabinesj the Latins, and the Volfci, 
from that river to the frontiers of NdpW^ ^^i 
the theati^ of her infant vifl-ortes. On that ce- 
lebrated ground the firft confub defervtfd tH-^ 
umphs^ their fucceffors jskdoriied Villas, and tB^f^ 
pofterity have (efeSed convents ^•. Capua and 
Catlipatiia poffeiTed the ihimediatfe territory df 
Naples ; and the reft of the kingdom Wai inhabited 
by many warlike nations, the Marii, the Sam^^ 
nites, the Apulians, and the Lucaiiians ; and the 
fea-coafts had been covered by the flotirifliiii^ 
colonies of the Greeks. Wfe inay reniairk, that 
when Auguftus divided Italy ihtd eleven regions^ 
the little "province of Iftria was annexed to that 
ftat of Rbman fovercignty '^ 

74 The Italian Venttf» though . often confounded ii^ith the. Gaul 9^ 
were niore|)robably of IHyrian origin. See M; Freret, Meoioires df 
l*Academie des InfcriptionSy torn. xvni. 

75 See Mafiei Verona illuftrata, h S. 

76 The firft contraft was obferved by the ancieiKs. • 8ce Ffoitfv 
i. IX* Thefecond muft ftrike every modern traveller. 

77 Pliny (Efift. NatiKr. Uin.) follows the divifiota 6f It^ly^y 
Auguftus. • -. 

The 
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*flie European provkioes of Rom^ vmte pro- chaj^* 
feiEied by the courfe of the Rhme and the Danube. i* 
The latter of thofe mighty dreams, svhkh rifes xhcDa- 
at the diftance of only thirty miles from the n«b«»nd 
'fefHier, flows above thirteen hundred ipiles, for frontier. 
the mofl part to the fouth-eaft^ collects the tribute 
of fixty navTgable rivers, and is at length, through 
fix mouths, received into the Euxine, which ap« 
pears fcarcely equal to fuch an acceffion of 
waters^'. The provinces af the Danube foon 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or 
the lUyrian frontier '', and were ^fteemed the moft 
warlike of the empire ; but they deferve to be 
more particularly confidered under the names 
-of Rhsetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
fifefia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhsetia, which foon extin* Rhaetia; 
guifhed the name of the Vindelicians, extended 
from the fummit of the Alps to the banks of the 
Danube^ from its foi^rce, as far as its conflux 
with the Inju The greateft part of the flat 
country is fubjeft to the ele^or of Bavaria j the 
city of Au^urgh |s protefted by the conftitution 
of tjie German empire ; the Grifons are fafe in 
their mountains, and the country of Tirol is 
ranked among ti^ numerous provinces of the 
li/Dufe of Auftria. 

The svicje extent of tierritory .which is included Noricmn 
between the Inn, the Danube, and the Save> *"*^p*"- 
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» Tournefort, Voyages en Grice et Afie Mineure, lettrc xviii, 
79 The naiue of lU^fncutn originally belonged to the fea-coaft of 
^C'lWri^v, a^d w>* gv^i\kal ly extended by the Jlo^^ns ftom th« 

t) a Auftria, 
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CHAP. Auftria, Styrla, Carioithia, Carhibla^ the Lowef 
I* Hungary, and Sclavonia, was known to the an- 
"^^ cients under the names of Noricum and Pannq- 
nia. In their original ftate of independence, 
their fierce inhabitants were intimately conneded. 
Under the Roman government they were fre- 
quently united, and they ftill remain the patrimony 
of a fingle family. They now contain the refidence 
of a German prince, who ftiles himfelf Emperor ' 
of the Romans, and form the centre, as well as 
ftrength, of the Auftrian pow^r. It may not 
be improper to obferve, that if we except Bohemia, 
Moravia, the northern fkirts of Auftria, and a 
part of Hungary between the Teyfs and the 
Danube, all the other dominions of the houfe of 
Auftria were comprifed within the limits of the 
Roman empu-e. 

Dalmatia. Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more 
properly belonged, was a long, but narrow traft, 
between the Save and the Adriatic. The beft 
part of the fea-coaft, which ftill retains its ancient 
appellation, is a province of the Venetian ftate, 
and the feat of the little republic of Ragufa. The 
inland parts h^ve aftumed the Sclavonian names of 
Croatia and Bofnia ; the former obeys an Auftrian 
governor, the latter a Turkifh pafha j but the whole 
country is ftill infefted by tribes of barbarians, 
whofe favage independence irregularly marks the 
doubtful limit of the Chriftian and Mahometan 
power ^°. 

After 

*^ A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis* has lately given i^ 
fome account of thofe very obfcuit countries. But the geography and 

antiquities 
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' After the Danube had received the water* of c h a pv 
the Teyfs and the Save, it acquired, at leaft, J. 



among the Greeks, the name of Ifter'*. It for^ ^^ r ^ 

,*-'.. , Mftfia ana 

merly divided Maefia and Dacia, the latter of Dacia. 
which, as we have already feen, was a conqueft 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond th^ 
river. If we enquire into the prefent ftate of 
thofe countries, we Ihall find that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Temefwar and Tranfylvania 
have been annexed, after many revolutions, to 
the crown of Hungary; whilft the principalities 
of Moldavia and Walachia acknowledge the fu- 
.premacy pf the Ottoman Porte. On the right 
hand of the Danube, Maefia, which, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian king^ 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in 
Turkifli flavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is ftill Thnust, 
beftowed by the Turks on the extenfive countries ^*^I^?' 

J ^ ma, and 

.of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, preferves the Greece, 
memory of their ancient ftate under the Roman 
enipire. In the time of the Antonines, the mar- 
tial regions of Thrace, from the mountains of 
Ha^mus and Rhodope, to the Bofphorus and the 
Hellefpont, had aflumed the form of a province. 
Notwithftanding the change of mafters and of 
religion, the new city of Rome, founded by 
Conftantine on the banks of the Bofphorus, has 
ever fince remained the csipital of a great mo^ 
narchy. The kingdom of Macedonia, which, 

antiquities of the welicrn Illyricum can be expelled' only from tlie 
munificence of the eoiperor, its foveieignt 

^^ The Save rifes near the confines of ^ria, and was.confidered by 
the moi'^ early Greel^s as the princip^ dream of th^ Qapube. 

P 3 wder 
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und^r tht feign of Alexander, gwc hvft^ to Afia^ 
derived more folid advantages from the poficjr 
tf the two Philips ; and with hs depieridenctes c^ 
£pirus and TheSalj, extended from the iEgean 
to the Ionian fea. When we teAeO: on the hmt 
t)f 'thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athen$^ W6 
cto fcarcidy perfuade ourfelves, that fo riiany 
immortal republics of ancient Greece Wdre loft In k 
Cngle province of the Roman empire, which, from 
the fuperior influence of the Achd&an league, teas 
ufually denominated the province of Achaia. 
Afia Mi. Such was the Rate of Europe under the Roman 
iemperors. The provinces of Afia, tifithout ex- 
cepting the tranfient conqucfts of I'rajan, afe aH 
comprehended within the limits of the TtirkiA 
j)Dwer. But, inftead , of fbllowirtg ^he iarbitrary 
divifions of defpotifm and ignorance, k will be 
fafer for us, as well as more agreeable, to obferve 
the indelible charafliers of nature. The name of 
Afia Minor is attributed with foitic propriety to 
the peninfula, which, confined betv^ixt the Eux* 
ine and the Mediterranean, advahces from the 
Euphrates towards Europe. The moft extinfive 
and flourifhing diftrift, weftward tf mount Tan* 
rus and the river Halys, was 'digiiified by the 
Romans with the exclufive title bf Afia. The 
jurifdiftion of that province e^xtehded oirer the 
ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, Ind Phrygta, 
the maritime countries of the Pamphylians, Ly- 
cians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies of 
Ionia, which' equalled in arts, though not in 
arms, the glory of their parent, Th^ kingdoms 
of Biihynia and Pohtus poffefied the northern fide 

of 
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cC the peninfula Irom Conft^LiuinQpIe ;tQ Trebi- c h a f. 
j^omd. (On tbe oppofite fide, the province of i< 
<Cilicia was tennkiated 4>y t^e moumains of Syria : 
the inland country, feparated from the Roaum 
Afia by the jdver Halys, and from Armenia hy 
jihe Euphrates, had once formed jthe independent 
jkingdom cS Cappadocia* In this place we may 
.obferve, that the northern (bores of the Euainet 
beyqnd Trebizond in Afia, and beyond the Da- 
nube in Europe, acknowledged the fovereignty 
<Qf the emperors, and received at their hands, 
.either tributary princes or Roman gairifons* 
Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circailia, and Mingrdia, 
are the modern aj^llations of thofe £ivage coun* 
tries •% 

Under the fucce&rs of Alexander, Syria was Syna, 
Ac feat of the Seleucidae, who reigned over Up- \^^y^^^ 
;per Afia, till the fucceisful revolt of the Par- tine, 
thians confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and tbe "Mediterranean. When Syria 
became fubjeft to the Romans, it formed the 
eaftern frontier of their empire ; nor did that 
province, in its utmoft latitude, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the 
north, and towards the fouth^ the confines of 
Egypt, and the Red Sea* Phoenicia and Palef- 
tine were fomet^es annexed to, and fometimes 
feparated from, the jurjfdidion of Syria. The 
former of thefe was a narrow and roeky cbaft ; 
,the latter w^s a territory fcarcely fuperipr tp 

<^ Seethe Penplut of Arrian. He examined the coafts of tht 
^uiioe, when he was goTernor of Cappadocia* 

D 4 Wales, 
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.CHAP. Wales, either m fertility or extent. Yet Phoe- 
L nicia and Paleftine will for ever live in the me- 
mory of mankind; fince America, as well as 
' Europe, has received letters from the one, and 
religion from the other '*. A fandy defert alike 
deftitute of wood and wat;er Ikirts along the 
doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Red Sea. The wandering life of the Arabs 
was infeparably connefled with their independ- 
ence; and wherever, on fome fpots lefs barren 
than the reft, - they ventured to form any fettled 
habitation, • they fooa became fubjedts to the 
Roman empire '♦• 

Bgypt. The geographers of antiquity have frequently 

hefitated to what portion of the globe they fhould 
afcribe Egypt '*♦ By its fituation that celebrated 
kingdom is included within the immenfe pen- 
infula of Africa; but it is acceffible only on .the 
fide of Afia, whofe revolutions, in almoft every 
period of hiftory, Egypt has humbly obeyed. . A 
Roman praefed was feated on the fplendid throne 
of the Ptolemies ; and the iron fceptre of the 

*5 The progrefs of religion is vrell known. The ufe of letters 
was intruducei) among the favages of Europe about fifteen hundred 
years before Chrift-; and 4he Europeans carried them to- America 
about fifteen centuiies after the Cbriftian era. But in a period of 
three thoufand years, the Phoenician alphabet received confiderable 
alterations, as it pafTed through the hands of the Greeks and Ro» 
mans* ... 

H Dion CaiTius, lib. Ixviii. p. 1131. 

«5 Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geograohers, fix the lilh- 
inus of S^ues as the boundary of Afia and Africa. DionyfiOs, Mela, 
Pliny, Salluft, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that purpofe 
the weftein branch of the Nile, or even the ^reat Catabathmus, or de- 
fcent, which laft would aHign to Afia, not pnly Egypt, but part pf 
]Liby9* 

Mama- 
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Mamalukes is now in the hands of a Turldfli c H A P« 
f}aflia. The Nile flows down the country, above I* 
five hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to ***" 
the Mediterranean, and marks, on either fide, the 
extent of fertility by the meafure of its^ inundai- 
tions« Cyrene, fituate towards the weft, and along 
the fea-cos^, was firft a Greek colony, afterwards 
a province of Egypt, and is now loft in the defert 
jqF Barca* 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coaft of Africa Afnct, 
extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet /b 
clofely is. it prefled between the Mediterranean 
and: the 3ahara, or fandy defert, that its breadth 
feldom exceeds fourfcore pr an hundred miles. 
The eaftern divifign was confidered by the Ro- 
many as the more peculiar and proper province 
of. Africat Till . the arrival of the Phoenician 
colonies, that fertile country was inhabited by the 
Libyans, .the moft fayage of mankind. Under 
the immediate jurifdifiion of Carthage, it be- 
came the center of commerce and empire; 
but the republic of Carthage is now degenerated 
into the feeble, and diforderly ft^tes of Tripoli 
.and Tunis^ . The., military government of Alg^ew 
oppreiTes the wide extent of Numidia, as it was 
once united 'under Maflinifla and Jugurtha: tut 
in the time of Auguftus, the limits of Numidia 
were contradked j and, at leaft, two thirds of the 
country acquiefced in the name of Mauritania, 
. with the epithet of Csefaricnfis. The genuine 
Mauritania^ or country of the Moors, whiclH 
from the ancient city pf Tingi, or Tangier, 

8 vas 
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<« n A p. wfts A^ftinguifhed by the appellation of Tin^ 
I* gitana, is f eprefented by the modern kingdoqi 
t^ Fez. Salli, on the ocean, fo in&mous at 
prefent for its piratical depredations, was noticed 
by the Romans, as •ihe extreme objed of their 
power, and almoft of their geography. A city 
"of their foundation may ftiU be difcavered near 
IMbqninez, the refid«ice of the barbarian whpm 
we condefcend to ftyle the emperor of Mo- 
Tocco; but it does not appear, tbs^t bis more 
foutbern dominions, Morocco itfelf^ and ^egd« 
TOefla, were ever comprehended within th^e Ro- 
man province. The weftem parte of Afirica are 
^erfeAed by the branches of mount Atlas, a 
-name fo idly celebrated by the fimcy of poets '^ ; 
4>ut ^hich is now diffufed over the immenfe 
"Ocean thsrt rolls between the ancient and the new 
continent •^ 
The Me. 'Having now finifhed the circuit of the Roman 
neaTwith ^^"3ip*'^> ^c may obferve that Africa is divifibd 
iu iiUnds. from Spain by a narrow ftrait of -about twelve 
miles, through which th^ Atlantic flows into the 
Mediterranean. The columns of Hercules, fo 
^£uuou6 among the ancients, were two mountaiM 

a 

^ Tbe ilaqg.rpnge, m^lecate ilwi|^t» .aa4 ,gqnt|e ^doclivity 9f 
inount Atlas ^fee $haw*s TraveUi ^. 5.) .are. very unlike a /olitary 
mountain ^hich rears its head into the ciouds^ and ieems to fapport 
^heshesvena. The>paak of ' Tenetj^jflT, pn tbevOU»tcaiy» itfea aiUague 
^ad*a Mlf >above the Auface of ..^e fea^ a«d as it ji<Eas frequently vj<* 
fited by the Ph^snicians, anight e{)gs^« the notice of the Gri^k pgett* 
^ee Buffon/ Hiftoire Naturelle, toni. i, p. $ia» Uiftoife des Voy« 
^gcs/tom. \u 

■^ id.ile V^aire, .lom. xiF. p«.^(97. vnr))pppc|:ed ,b^ ^eitl^er fisft 
Cfrprbbability, has generouily beftowcd the Q^oary Iflands on the 
Koman empire. 

which 
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ix4uch feemed to have been torn afimder by feme o it a iw 
ecHfTuIfion of the elements ; and at the foot of x* 
Che European mountain, the fortrefs of Gibral- 
tar is now feated. The whole extent of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, it^ costfts, and its iflands, were 
comprifed within the Roman dominion. Of the 
larger iflands, the two Balearee, which derive 
their name of Majorca and Minorca from their 
refpeAive fize, are fubjca: at prefent, the former 
to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. Ii is eafier 
to deplore the fate, than to defcribe the adhial 
condition of Corfica. Two Italian fovereigna 
afftime a regal title from Sardinia and Sicil]^ 
fercte, or Candia, with Cyprus, rmd moft of the 
fmaller iflands of Greece and Afia, have been 
fubdued by the Turkifh arms; whilft the little 
rock of Malta defies their power, and has emergad, 
under the government of its military Order, into 
fame and opulence. 

Thi^ Img enumeration of provinces, whofe Gcneni 
broken fragments have formed fo many power- '^^[i^ 
ful kingdoms, might almoft induce us to forgive «inpi«* 
the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Daz- 
zled with the extenfive- fway, the irrefiftible 
ftrength, and the real or affected moderation of 
the emperors, they permitted thenrfelves to de- 
fpife, and fometimes to forget, the outlying coun- 
tries which had been left in the enjoyment of a 
barbarous independence; and they gradually 
ufurped the licence of confounding the Roman 
monarchy with the globe of the earth '*. But the 

** Bergier, Hift. des Grands ChemiQs^ 1. Hi. c. t% %^ $9 4* ^ very 

temper. 
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temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem hif- 
torian, require a more fober and accurate language. 
He may imprefs a jufter image of the greatnefs of 
Rome, by obferving that the empire was above 
two thoufand miles in breadth, from the wail of 
Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to 
mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; that it ex- 
tended, in length, more than three thoufand miles 
•from the Weftern Ocean to the Euphrates ; that it 
was fituated in the fined part of the Temperate 
Zone, between the twenty-fourth and fifty-fixth 
degre.es of northern latitude ; and that it was fup- 
pofed to contain above fixteen hundred thoufand 
fquare miles, for tl^ mod part of fertile and well 
cultivated land '^ 

«9 See Templemah's Survey of the Globe ; but I diftiuft both the 
DoBor's learning and hl$ maps. 
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CHAP. II. 

« 

Of the Union and internal Profperity of the Roman 
Empire^ in the Age of the Antonines. 

TT is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of chap. 
•^ conqueft, that we fhould eftimate the great- n. 
nefs of Rome. The fovereiffn of the Ruffian ^TTXT*' 
deferts commands a larger portion of the globe, of govern- 
In the feventh fummer after his paffage of the ™*'^' 
Hellefpont, Alexander erefted the Macedonian 
trophies on the banks of the Hyphafis '. Within 
le(s than a century, the irrefiflible Zingis, and 
the Mogul princes of his race, fpread their cruel 
devaftations and tranfient empire, from the fea 
of China, to the confines of Egypt and Germany *. 
But the firm edifice of Roman power was raifed 
and preferved by the wifdom of ages. The obe-. 
dient provinces of Trajan and the Antonines 
were united by laws, and adorned by arts. They 
might occafionally fuffer from the partial abufe 
of delegated authority ; but the general principle 
of government was wife, fimple, and beneficent. 
They enjoyed the religion of their anceftors, 
whilft in civil honours and advantages they were 
exalted, by juft degrees, to an equality with their 
conquerors* 

> They were erected about the midway between Labor and Delhi. 
The conquefts of Alexander in Hindoftan were confined to the Pun- 
jah, a country watered by The five great ftreams of the Indus, v 

* See M. de Guignea^ Hiftoirea des HunS| i. xt^ XTi> and xvii. 
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TliS DECLIMS AND PALL 

I. The policy of the emperors and the fenate^ 
as far as it concerned religion, was happily fe-* 
conded by the reflexions of the enlightened, and 
by the habits of the fuperftitious, part of their 
fubje^s^ The variouc; modes of worfliip, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all con^ 
iidered by the people, as equally true; by the 
}>bilofopher, as equally ialfe; and by the v^^ 
g^fUe^ AS ^u^ally ufefuL And thus tderatioa 
produced not only mutual indulgence^ but erea 
r-c^ljgious Goncord* 

The fuperftition of the people was not embiti* 
tared by any mixture of theological rancour; 
nor was it coiifin^d by the chains of any fpecu^a* 
five fyftem. The devout poly^heiil, (I^ough 
fondly attached to hi^ national ritesg^ a^iniaed 
with Implicit fi^th the diSprent religions of the 
earth ^* Fear, graut\)di?, and curiofity, a dreafi^ 
or an omen, a fmgular difprdpr, or a ^i&^wt, 
joum§y, perpetually difpofed him to multiply 
the articles of hi$ belief^ apd to enlarge the li$ 
of bis prot^dors. The tbki texture pf tbe Pap 
gan mythology was interwoven with various, hi^t 
not difcordant m^isrials. As foon as it was air 
lowed that fages and heroes^ who had livied^ oir 



3 ThcM k n^ any writer who dcCctibts, in fo Ihrelj » manner as 
H«r(yIotvSi the true genius of Folytheifm. The beft commentary 
may be found Ui Mr, Hume's Natural HiAory of Religion } and the 
beft contrail in Bo(ruet*s Univerfal Hiftory. Some obfeure tra/^6 of 
an intolerant fpirit appear in the condu6l of the Egyptians (fee Jnve- 
t\^. Sat* yv.) i anU the jQlirUUan^ as well as Jewit who lived pn^cv 
ih^ flomao eippire, ifimifid :9 Vjery importa^ eicception : fo unp9f<taQt 
indeed) |Jia$ the >4Uc^$Kttn will fc^re a 4>A^ ^hapteir of tbif 
woijk* 

c who 
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iAM ftiA 6kA for the be&efit of thai c60imj^ c h a f« 
won e&altied to a ftare of power md itnmortfl^y^ it 
k tvaft uniterMy confeftd, that they deferved^ 
if not the adoradon, at lead the reverence, of 
til mankind. The deities of a thoufand groves 
and a thoufand ftreams poffefled, in peace, their 
Iddlfl and jtdpe&kt influence; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber^ 
daride the Egyptian who prefented his oflfering 
«6 the beneficent g«nius of the Nile. The vifr* 
bte poipv^s of Nature, the planets, and the ele* 
t^attS, wire the fame throughout the univerfe* 
1l(re iiivifible governors of the moral world were 
htevitably caft in a fimilar mould of fifbion and 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquir- 
ed its ifivitte reprefehtatiVe J every art and pro* 
feflkm its patron, whofe attributes, in the moft 
diilant ages and countries, were umformly de- 
rived from the charader of their peculiar vota- 
ries. A republic of gods of fuch oppofite tern* 
pers and inteftiefl: required, in every fyftem, the 
moderating hand of a fapreme magiftrate, who^ 
by the progrefe of knowledge and flattery, was 
gradu^Iy inf efl:ed with the fublime perfedtions of 
an EteVmil Parent, and an Omnipotent Monarch \ 
Sttch was. the mild fpirit of antiquity, that the 
nations were lefs attentive to the difference, than 
tb the referiiblance, of their religious worfliip. 
The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, aa 

4 Tile Ughit^ fieweittt iiiiil preteeftorra <if the Ibvereign tsf 'Olytti* 
f«is^ «ire very clearly defcribed^in'the xvtii i^ook'of iHielfhd : -in i%e 
Greek original, f mean $ for Mr* Pope, without perct^ving it, hn 
improved the theology of Homer. 

they 
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they met before their refpe£Uve akars, eafily per- 
fuaded themfelves, that under various ;ixames, 
and with various ceremonies, they adored -the 
fapie deities. The ekgiant mythology of Homer 
gave a beautiful, and almoft a regular form^ ta 
the polytheifm of the ancient world^. 
Of pbiio- The philofophers of Greece deduce4 ^^^^ ''^^^ 
*^ ^^ rals from, the nature of man, rather than from 
that of God, They meditated, however, on the 
Divine Nature, as a very curious and important, 
fpeculation; and in the profound inquiry, they 
. difplayed the itrength and weaknefs of the humai^ 
underftanding ^ Of the fgur mofl; celebrated 
fchools, the Stoics and the Platonlfts endeavour- 
ed to reconcile the jarring int/erefts of reafon and; 
piety. They have left us the moft fublime proofs, 
of the exiftence an^l perfe£tions of the firft caufe ; 
but as it was impoffible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic 
philofophy was not fufficiently diftingui/hed from 
the work ; whilfl, on the contrary, the fpiritual 
God of Plato and his difciples, refembled an idea, 
rather than a fubftance. The opinions: of . the 
Academics andt Epicureans were of a lefs religi- 
ous cail ; but whilft the modefl: fcience of the 
former induced them to doubt, .the pofitive ig- 

5 See for inftance, C^efar. de Bell. Gall, vi* 17. Within a cen* 

• . . • 

turyor two the Gauls themfeives applied to their gods the.names of 
Mercury, Mars, Apollo, &€• ' ' ^ 

6 The admirable work of Cicero dc Natura Deorum, is the bell 
clue we have to guide us through the dark and profound abyfs. He 
rcprefents with caodouo and confutes with fubtlety, the opiaions of 

^ the philofophers. 

i aorance 
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uorance of the latter urged them to deny, . the 
providence of a Supreme Ruler. The fpirit of 
inquiry, prompted by emulation, and fupported 
by freedom, had divided the public teachers of 
philofephy into a variety of contending fefts ; but 
the ingenuous youth, who, from every part, re- 
forted to Athens, and the other feats of learning 
in the Roman empire, were alike inftrufted ia 
every fchool to rejeft and to defpife the religion 
ef the multitude. How, indeed, was it poflible, 
that a philofppher (hould accept, as divine truths,' 
the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent 
traditions of antiquity ; or, that he (hould adore, 
as gods, thofe imperfe^ beings whom he muft 
have defpifed, as men ! Againd fuch unworthy 
adverfaries, Cicero condefcended to employ the 
arms of reafon and eloquence ; but the fatire of 
Ludan was a much more adequate, as well as 
more efficacious weapon. We' may be well af- 
fured, that a writer converfant with the world, 
would never have ventured to expofe the god3 
of his country to public ridicule, had they riot 
already been the objefts .of fecret contempt 
among the poliihed and enUghtened ordiers of 
fociety '• 

Notwithftanding rhe fafhionable irreligion 
which prevailed in .the age of the Antonines, 
both the interefts of the priefts and the credulity 
of the people were fufficieritly refpedted. In their 
writings and converfation, the philofophcrs of 

7 I do not pretend to aflfcrt, that, in this irreligious age, the natu- 
ral terrors of fuperftition^ dreams^ omens, apparitions, &c. had loft 
their efficacy. 

Vol. I. E antiquity 
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q H A p. antiquity afferted the independent dignity of rea- 
n. fon ; but they refigned their aftipn^ to the com- 
mands of law and of cuftom. Viewing, with a 
fmile of pity and indulgence, the various errors 
of the vulgar, they diligently praSifed the cere- 
monies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the 
temples of the gods ; and fometimes condefcending 
to ad: a ^art on the theatre of fuperilitioq, 
they concealed the fentiments of an Atheift un- 
der the facerdotal robes* Reafoners of fuch a 
temper were fcarcely inclined to wrangle about 
their refpeftive modes of faith, or of worfhip. 
It was indifferent to them what Ihape the folly 
of the multitude might choofe to aflume; and 
they approached, with the fame inward contempt, 
and the fame external reverence, the' altars of the 
Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupi-» 
tpr •. 
Of the ma. It IS not eafy to conceive from what motives a 
gi rate. ^^j^j^ ^£ perfecution . could introduce itfelf into 
the Roman councils. The magifttates could not 
be aduated by a blind, though honeft bigotry, 
fince the magiftrates were tbemfelves philofo- 
phers ; and the fchools of Athens had given laws 
to the fenate. They could not be impelled by 
ambition or avarice, as the temporal and ecclefi- 
aftical powers were united Jn the fame hands. 
The pontiffs were chofen among the moft illuf- 
trious of the fenators ; and the office of Supreme 

* Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated a 
decent reverence for the religion of their own country, and of man- 
kind. The devotion of Epicurus was afiiducus and exemplary. 
Diogen. Laert. x. iq. 

Pontiff 
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Pontiff was conftantly exercifed by the emperora chap* 
themfelves. They knew and valued the advan* u. 
tages of religion, as it is cqnne^ed with civil go* 
vernnjient. They encovuaged the public feftivals, 
which humanize the manners of the people. 
They managed the arts of divination, as a con* 
venient inftrument of policy ; and they rdpeded 
as the firmed bond of fociety, the ufeful perfvia- 
fion, that, either in this or in a future life, the 
crime of perjury is moft affuredly punifhed by 
the avenging gods^ But whilft they acknow^ 
ledged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced, that the various modes of wor- 
ihip contributed alike to the fame falutary pur* 
pofes : and that, in every country, the form of 
fuperftition which had received the fanflion of 
lime and experience, was the bed adapted to 
the climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and in the pro- 
taftc very frequently defpoiled the vanquilhed '^*"*^"» 
nations of the elegant ftatues of their gpds, and 
the rich ornaments of their temples''*; but, in 
the exercife of the religion which they derived 
from their anceftors, they uniformly experienced 
the indulgence, and even proteftion, of the Ro- 
man conquerors. The province of Gaul-feems, 
and indeed only feems, an exception to this uni-* 
verfal toleration. Under the fpedous pretext of 
abolifliing human facrifices, the emperors Tibe- 

' 9 Polybius, l.vl. c. 53, 54. Jnvenal, Sat. xiii. laments that in 
his time this apprebeDfioii haci loft much of its ciF^, 

'o Sec the fate of Syracufe, Tarentiim, Ambracia, Corinth, &c. 
the condu^ of Verres, in Cicero (Aftioii. Orat. 4.), and the ufual 
praftice of govetnois, in the viiith Satire of Juvenal. 

E 2 rius 
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rius and Claudius fuppreifed the dangerous power 
of the Druids " : but the priefts themfelvcs, their 
gods and their altars, fubfifted in peaceful ob- 
fcurity till the final deftruftion of Paganifm '*. 
at Rome* Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
inceflantly filled with fubjefts and ftrangers from 
every part of the world ", who all introduced 
and enjoyed the favourite fuperftitions of their 
native country **• Every city in the empire was 
juftified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies ; and, the Roman fenate ufing the 
common privilege, fometimes interpofed, to check 
this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyp- 
tian fuperftition, of all the moft contemptible 
and abjeft, was frequently prohibited; the tem- 
ples of Serapis and Ifis demolifhed, and their 
worfhippers banifted from Rome and Italy". 
But the zeal of fanaticifm prevailed over the cold 
and feeble efibrts of policy. The exiles return- 
ed, the profelytes multiplied, the temples were 
reftored with increafing fplendor, and Ifis and 

«« Sueion. in Claud. — Plin. Hift. Nat. xxx. i.* 
'* Pelloutier Hiftoire (les Ceites, torn. vi. p. 130 — 151. 
»l Seneca Confolar. ad Helviam, P- 74-. Edit. Lipf, 
'+ Diouyiius Halicain. Antiquitat. Roman. 1. ii. 
'5 In the year of Rome 701, the temple of Ifis and Serapis wa» 
demolifhed by the. order of the Senate (Dion Cailius, 1. xl. p: »5«.)t 
lind even by the hand^ of the conful (Valerius Maximiis, 1. 3.). 
After the drath of Caefar, it was reftored at the public expence 
(Dion, 1. xlvii. p. 501.). When Auguftus was in Egypt, he revered 
the ma jcfty of Serapis (Dion, 1. li. p. 647.)} but in the Pomieriura 
of Rome, and a mile round it, he prohibited the worlhip of the 
Egyptian gods (Dion, 1. liii. p. 679. 1. l.v. p. 735.). They re. 
mained, however, very fa/hionable under bis reign (Ovid, de An. 
Amand. J. i.) and that of his fucceflbr, till the jufticc of Tiberius 
was provoked to fome aas of fevtiity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. 
Jofeph. Amiquit. 1. xviii. c. 3.) ' 

9 Serapis 
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Serapis at length afiumed their place among the c H a p. 
Roman deities '^ Nor was this indulgence a ii* 
departure from the old maxims of government* '~^'"*^* 
In the pureft ages of the commonwealth, Cybele 
and ^fculapius had been invited by folemn em- 
baffies '' ; and it was cuftomary to tempt the 
proteftors of befieged cities, by the promife of 
more diftinguilhed honours than they pofleflfed in 
their native country ". Rome gradually became 
the common temple of her fubjeAs ; and the free- 
dom of the city was beftowed on all the gods of 
mankind '*. 

IL The narrow policy of preferving, without Freedoiti 
any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the an- ®^^<*"*** 
cient dtizens, had checked the fortune, and haft- 
ened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
afpiring genius of Rome facrificed vanity to am- 
bition, and deemed it more prudent, as well as 
honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
own, wherefoever they were found, among flaves 
or grangers, enemies or barbarians *^ During 
the mod flourifliing sera of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, the number of citizens gradually de- 
creafed from about thirty ** to twenty-one thou- 

"ft Tertutlian in Apologetic, c. 6. p. 74. Edit. Haf^rcamp. I 
am inclineil to attribute thtir eftablifhmeDt to the devotion of tht 
FJavian family. 

'7 See Liv3', I. xi. and xx'mL, 

»8 Macrob, Saturnalia, 1. iii, c. 9. Pe gives us a form of ero- 
catio'n. 

«f Minutiiis Fatlix fn Q^lavio, p* 54. Arnobius, l.vl.'p. 115. 

*o Tacit. Annal. xi. 14. The Orbis Romanus of the learned 
Spanbeim is a complete hiltory of the progrelfive admidlon of Latium, 
Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of Rome. 

*« Herodotus, v. 97. It (hould fccm, however, that he followed • 
large and popular edimatiop. 

E 3 fand. 
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CHAP, fand **. If, on the contrary, we ftudy the growtfi 
n« of the Roman republic, we may difcover, that, 
notwithftanding the inceflant demands of wars 
and colonies, the citizens, who, in the firfl: cen* 
ftts of Servrus Tullius, amounted to no more 
than eighty-rhree thoufand, were multiplied^ be>- 
fore the commencement of the focial war, to the 
Eumber of four hundred and fixty-three thou- 
sand men, able to bear arms in the fervice of 
their country *^ When th^ allies of Rome claimed 
an equal (hare of honours and privileges, the 
fenate indeed preferred the chance of arms to an 
ignominious conceflion. The Samnrtes and the 
Lucanians paid the fevere penalty of their rafli- 
nefs; but the reft of the Italian ftates, as they 
fucceffively returned to . their duty, were admit- 
ted into the bofom of the repubKc**, and fooa 
contributed to the ruin of public freedom. Un- 
der a democratical government, the citizens ex- 
ercife the powers of fovereignty j and thofe powers 
will be firft abufed, and afterwards loft, if they 
are committed to an unwieldy multitude* But 
when the popular affemblies had been fuppreiled 
by the adminiftration of the emperors, the con- 
querors were diftinguiflied from the vanquiihed 
nations, only as the firft and moft honourable 
order of fubjefts ; and their increafc, however 
rapid, was no longer expofed to the fame dangers* 

*^ Athenseus, Deipnofophift. 1. vi. p 27s. Edit. Cafaubon. Mcur» 
fills de Fortiin II Attica, c. 4. 

*' See a very accurate colleflion of the numbers of each Lufttum 
in M. de Beaufort, Republique Komnine, ]. iv. c. 4. 

*4 Appian. de Bell, Civil. 1. i. Vcllcius Patcrc\ilas, 1. ii. c, 15, 
16,17. 

Yet 
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Yet the wifeft princes, who adopted the maxitM c n a F4 

of Auguftus, guarded with the ftridefl: care the ii< 
dignity of the Roman name, and diffufed the free* 
dom of the city with a prudent liberality *'# 

Till the privileges of Romans had been pro<^ ^^p 
greffively extended to all the inhabitants of the 
empire, an important diftinftion was preferred 
between Italy and the provinces. The format 
was efleemed the centre of public unity, and the 
firm bafis of the conftltution. Italy claimed the 
birth^ or at leaft the refidence, of the emperors 
and the fenate**. The eftates of the Italians 
were exempt from taxes, their perfons from the 
ar|>itrary jurifdi£Hon of governors. Their mv^ 
nicipal corporations, formed after the perfcfl: 
model of the capita!, were intruded, under the 
immediate eye of the fupreme power^ with the 
execution of the laws. From the foot of the 
Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy were born citizens of Rome. Their 
partial diftinftions were obliterated, and they in- 
fenfibly coalefced into one great nation, united 
by language, manners, and civil inftitutions, and 
cqtial to the weight of a powerful ettipire. The 
republic gloried in her generous policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the merit and fervices of 

^s Maecenas had advifed him to declare by one edr£^» all his fob^ 
jefts, citizens. But we may juftly fufpcft that the hiftoriaii Dion tvas 
the aothor oF a edunfel, To much adapted to the pra^ice of hil owti 
age, and ib little to that of Auguftus. 

** The ienators were obliged to have one third of their own landed 
property in Italy. See Plin. 1. vi. ep. I9. The qualification wa« 
reduced by Marcus to one-fourth. Since the reign of Ti'ajan, Italy 
had funk nearer to the level of the provinces, • 

E 4 . her ^ 
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CHAP, her adopted fons. Had Ihe always confined the 
II* diftinfUon of Romans to the ancient families 
within the walls of the city, that immortal name 
would have been deprived of fome of its nobleft 
ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua ; Ho- 
race was inclined to doubt whe±er he fhould 
call himfelf an Apulian or a Lucanian : it was in 
Padna that an hiftorian wa3 found worthy to re- 
cord the majeftic feries of Romasii viftories. The 
patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tuf- 
culum ; and the little town of A rpinum claimed 
the double honour of producing Marius and Ci- 
cero, the former of whom deferved, after Ro* 
mulus and Camillus, to be flyled ihe Third 
Founder of Ron)e ; and the latter, after faving 
his country from the defigns of Catiline, enabled 
her to contencl with Athens for the palm of elo- 
quence *'. 

The pro- The provinces of the empire (as they have 
been defcribed in the preceding chapter) were 
deftitute of any public force, or conftitutional 
freedpm. In Etruria, in Greece '% and in Gaul *% 

r 

it was the firft care of the fenate to diflblve thofc 
dangerous confederacies^ which taught mankind, 
that as the Romaii arts prevailed by diYiiion, 

*7 The fiift p3it of the Verona Illuflrata of the Marquis Maffci, 
■gives the clearttt and moft comprehendve view of the ftatc of Italy 
,ut>der the Caefars. ^ 

^^ See Pauianias^ 1. vii. The Romans condefcended to reftore 
^he names of thole aiTemhlitSy when they could no longer be dan* 
gerous. 

*9 They aie frequently mentioned by Cjcfar. The Abbe Dubos 
attempts, with very iittle fuccefs, to prove that the ^fTemblies of Gaai 
were continued under the emperors. Hiiioirs, de rEtAblifTement de 
la Monarchic Fran^oife, l..i, c. 4. 

they 
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they might be refifted by union. Thofe princes, chap. 
whom the oftentation of gratitude or generofity ^i* 
permitted for a while to hold a precarious fcep- 
tre^ were difmifled from their thrones, as foon as 
they had performed their apppinted taik of fa- 
ihioning to the yoke the vanquilhed nations. 
The free ftates and cities which had embraced 
the caufe of Rome, were rewarded with a nomi« 
nal alliance, and infenfibly funk into real fervi- 
tude. The public authority was every where 
exercifed by the miniflers of the fenate and of 
the emperors, and that authority was abfolute, 
and without controul. But the fame falutary 
maxims of government, which had fecured the 
peace and obedience of Italy, were exteiided to 
the mofl diftant conquefls. A nation of Romans 
was gradually formed in the provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the mod faithful and deferving of the 
provincials to the freedom of. Rome. 

** Wherefoever the Roman conquers, he in- Colonies 
" habits," is a very juft obfervation of Seneca »% ^^-^"^ 
confirmed by hiftory and experience. The na- towns, 
tives of Italy, allured by pleafure or by intereft, 
haftened to enjoy the advantages of vidory ; and 
we may remark, that about forty years after the 
reduftion of Afia, eighty thoufand Romans were 
mafiacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates ". Thefe voluntary exiles were en- 

r 

3® Seneca in Confolat. ad Helvianiy c» 6. 

3< Memnon apud Photium, c. 33. Valer. Maxim, ix. s. Plu« 
larch and Dion CafHus fwell the maflacre to 150,000 citizens \ but 
I ihould efteem the fmaller number to be more than fufficient, 

gaged. 
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n^tiKt. g^g^^j f^r ^^ ^^^ P^^^j ^'^ ^^ occupations of 
II. commerce, agriculture, and the farm of the re* 

venue. But after the legions were rendered per^* 
tnanent by the emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of foldiers ; and the veterans^ 
ivhether they received the reward of their fervice 
in land or in money, ufually fettled with their 
families in the country, where they had honour- 
ably fpent their youth. Throughout the empire, 
but more particularly in the weftern parts, the 
mod fertile diftridts, a!hd the mod convenient 
fituationsj were referved for the eftablilhment of 
colonies ; fome of which were of a civil, and 
others of a military nature, fai their manners 
and internal policy, the colonies formed' a per- 
feft teprefeniation of their great parent : and they 
were foon endeared to the natives by the ties of 
friendibip and alliance, they effectually diffufed a 
reverence for the Roman name, and a defire, 
which was feldom difappointed, of iharing, in 
due time, its honours and advantages '*. The 
municipal cities infenfibly equalled the rank and 
fplendour of the colonies; and in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was di(puted which was the prefer- 
able condition, of thofe focieties which had iffu- 
ed from, or thofe which had been received into, 
the bofom of Rome". The right of Latium, 

as 

3* Twenty. five colonies were fettled in Spain (fee Plin. Hift, Natur. 
iii. 3, 4.. iv. 35.): and nine in Britain, of which London, Colcbef- 
ter, Lincoln, Chefter, Gloucefter, and ])ath, ftill remain coniidcrable 
cities (fee Kichard of Cirencefter, p. 36. and Whitaker*s Hiftory of 
Manchefter, 1, i. c. 3.). 

n Aul. Gel!. No^es Attkse, xvi. 13. The entperor Hadrian 
<yi)re(ru! hi« furpiife, that the cities of Utica> Gades, and Itatica* 

which 
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ss it was called, conferred on the cities to which c h a f. 
it had been granted, a more partial favour. The ^^ 
magiftiates only, at the expiration of their ofHcel, 
aflumed the quality of Roman citizens; but s» 
thofe offices were annual, in a few years they cir- 
culated round the principal families '\ Thofe 
of the provincials who were permitted to bear 
arms in the legions ^^; thofe who exercifed any 
civil employment ; all, in a word, who perform- 
ed any public fervice, or difplayed any perfonal 
talents, were rewarded with a prefcnt, whofe 
value was continually diminifiied by the increaf- 
ing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the 
age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the 
city had been beftowed on the greater number 
of their fubjeds, it was ftill accompanied with 
very folid advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, particularly in the interefting articles 
of marriage, teftaments, and inheritances ; and 
the road of fortune was open to thofe whofe pre- 
tenfions were feconded by favour or merit. The 
grandfons of the Gauls, who had beiieged Julius 
Casfar in Alefia, commanded legions, governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the fenate of 
Rome'*. Their ambition, inftead of difturbing 
the tranquillity of the ftate, was intimately con- 
ne^ed with its fafety and greatnefs. 

which already enjoyed the rights of Municipia, (hould folicit the title 
of coiotaes. Their example, however, became fafliionable, and the 
rmpire was fiWtA with honorary colonies. See Spanheim, de Ufu 
Nuraifmatuni, DifTertar. xiii. 
14 Spanherm, Orbift Roman, c. 8. p. 62. 
SS Ariftid^ in Rom» Rncomto, torn. i. p. iiS. Edit. Jebb, 
* i* Tacit. Anntl. xi. xj, «♦• Hift. iv, 74. 

So 
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Divifion of 
the Latin 
and the 
Greek 
provinces. 



So fenfible were the " Romans of the influence 
of language over national manners, that it was 
their mod ferious care to extend, with the pro- 
grefs of their arms, the ufe of the Latin tongue "• 
The ancient dialefts of Italy, the Sabine, the 
Etrufcan, and the Venetian, funk into oblivion ; 
but in the provinces, the eaft was lefs docile 
than the weft, to. the voice of its viftorious pre- 
ceptors. This obvious difference marked the 
two portions of the empire with a diftinftion of 
colours, which, though it was in fome degree 
concealed during the meridian fplendor of prof- 
perity, became gradually more vifible, as. the 
ihades of night defcended upon the Roman world. 
The weftern countries were civilized by the fame 
hands which fubdued them. As foon as the 
barbarians were reconciled to obedience, their 
minds were opened to any new imprefGons of know- 
ledge and politenefs. The language of Virgil 
and Cicero, though with fome inevitable mix- 
ture of corruption, was fo univerfally adopted in 
Africa^ Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia '% 
that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idi- 
oms were preferved only in the mountains, or 
among the peafants ^^ Education and ftudy in- 

fenfibly 



17 See Pliii. Flift. Natur. iii. 5. Auguftin. de CivitateDci, xix. 7. 

Li])rius de proounciatione Linguae Latin^e, c. 3. 

3^ Apuleius and Auguftin will anfwer for Africa j Strabo for 
Spain andGaalj Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, forBritarnf and 
Velleius Pateiculus, for Pannonia. To them we .may add the lan- 
guage of the Infcriptions. 

39 The Celtic was preferved in the mountains of Wales, Corn- 
wail, and Armorica, We may obferve that Apuleius reproaches an 

Africa%^ 
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fcnfibly infpired the natives of thofe countries chap. 
with the fentiments of Romans; and Italy gave n- 
fafliions, as well as laws, to her Latin provin- ^'"^ 
cials. They folicited with more ardour, and 
obtained with more facility, the freedom and 
honours of the ftate ; fupported the national dig- 
nity in letters**^ and in arms; and, at length, 
in the perfon of Trajan, produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios would not have difowned for 
their countryman. The fituation of the Greeks 
was very different from that of the barbarians. 
The former had been long fince civilifed and 
corrupted. They had too much tafte to relin- 
quifh their language, and too much vanity to 
adopt any foreign inftitutions. Still preferving 
the prejudices, after they had loft the virtues, 
of their anceftors, they affefted to defpife the 
unpoliflied manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilft they, were compelled to refpeft their fu- 
perior wifdom and power**. Nor was the influ- 
ence of the Grecian language and fentiments con- 
fined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progrefs of co- 
lonies and conqueft, had been diffufed from the 
Hadriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. Afia 

African yoqtb, who lived among the popiilacf, with the ufe of the 
Punic; whilft he had almoft forgot Greek, and neither could nor 
would fpeak Latin (Apolog. p. 596. )• The greater part of St. 
4uftin*s. congregations were iirangers to the Punic. 

4° Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan^ Martial, 
and Quintilian. 

41 There is not, I believe, from Dionyfius to Lihanus, a fingle 
Greek critic who mentions Virgil or Horace. They fecm ignorant 
that the Romans had any good writers* 

was 
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CHAP, was covered with Greek cities, and the long rdgn 
H' of the Macedonian kings had introduced a fiknt 

~^'"*~ revolution into Syria and Egypt. In their pom- 
pous courts thofe princes united the elegance of 
Athens with the luxury of the Eaft, and the ea;- 
ample of the court was imitated, at an humble 
diftance, by the higher ranks of their fubjefts. 
Such was the general divifion of the Roman em- 
pire into the Latin and Greek languages. To 
thefe we niay add a third diftinftbn for the body 
of the natives in Syria, and efpecially in Egypt, 
The ufe of their ancient dialefts, by fecluding 
them from the commerce of mankind; checked 
. the improvements of thofe barbarians**. The 
flothful eflfeminacy of the former, expofed them 
to the contempt, the fullcn ferocioufnefs of the 
latter, excited the averfion of the conquerors *^, 
Thofe nations had fubmitted to the Roman power^ 
but they feldom defired or deferved the freedom 
of the city: and it was remarked, that moj^ 
than two hundred and thirty years elapfed after 
the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptiaa 
was admitted into the fenatc of Rome **. 

General It is a jyft though trite' obfervation, that vicr 

Unglzg^^^ torious Rome was herfelf fubdued by the art^ of 
Greece. Thofe immortal writers who ftill com- 
mand the admiration of modern Europe, foon 
became the favourite object of ftudy and imita- 

** The curious reader may fee in Dupin (Bibliotheque Eccle^ 
fiadique, torn. xix. p. *i. c. 8.) how much the uCt of the Syrlac and 
Egyptian languages was ftill preferved. 

4) See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marcelin. xxii. i6. 

44 Dion Cafliiis, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1275. The firft inftance happened 
under the reign of Septimius Severus. 

tioa 
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tion in Italy and the wedern provinces. But the chap. 
elegant amufements of the Romans were not fuf- ^** 
fered to interfere with their found maxims of po* "^^ 
licy. Whilft they acknowledged the charms of 
the Greek, they aflerted the dignity of the Latin 
tongue, and the exclufive ufe of the latter was 
inflexibly maintained in the adminiftration of ci-» 
vil as well as military government*'. The twq 
languages exercifed at the fame time their fepa-* 
rate jurifdiftion throughout the empire : the for^ 
mer, a$ the natural idiom of fcience ; the lat« 
ter, as the legal dialeft of public tranfaftions. 
Tbofe who united letters with bufineft, were 
equally converfant with both ; and it was almoft 
impoffible, in any province, to find a Roman 
fubje£t, of a liberal education, who was at once 
a granger to the Greek and tq the Latin Ian* 
guage. 

It was by fuch inftitutions that the nations of slaves, 
the empire infenfibly melted away into the Ro» 
man name and people. But there (lill remained, 
in the centre of every province and of every fa- 
mily, an unhappy condition of men who endured 
the weight, without (haring the benefits, of fo- 
ciety. In the ' free dates of antiquity, the do- 
meftic flaves were expofed to the wanton rigour 
of defpoiifm. The perfeft fettlement of the Their 
Roman empire was preceded by ages of violence *''^*^n^"** 
and rapine. The flaves confifted, for the moft 
part, of barbarian captives, taken in thoufands 

45 See Valerius Maxtmiis, I. ii« c. ». n. a. The emperor Clau- 
dius disfranchifed an eminent Grecian for not under/landing L:)tin« 
He was probably in fonie public ofRce* Suetonius in Claud. c« i6. 

by 
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by the chance of war, purchafed at a vile price**, 
accuftomed to a life of independence, and im- 
patient to break and to revenge their fetters. 
Againft fuch internal enemies, whofe defperate 
infurreAions had more than once reduced the 
republic to the brink of deftruftion*', the moft 
fevere regulations*', and the moft cruel treat- 
ment, feemed almoft juftified by the great law 
of felf-prefervation. But when the principal na- 
tions of Europe, Afia, and Africa, were united 
under the laws of one fovereign, the fource of 
foreign fupplies flowed with much lefs abundance, 
and the Romans were reduced to the milder but 
more tedious method of propagation. In their 
numerous families, and particularly in their 
country eftates, they encouraged the marriage of 
their Haves. The ifentiments of nature, the ha- 
bits of education, and the pbffeffion of a depend- 
ent fpecies of property, contributed to alleviate 
the hardfhips of fervitude *'. The exiftence of a 
flave became an objeft of greater value, and 
though his happinefs ftill depended on the tem- 
per and circumftances of the matter, the huma- 
nity of the latter, inftead of being reftrained by 



46 In the camp of Lucullus, an ox fold for a drachma, and a fla^ 
for four drachmas, or about three, ihillijigs. Plutarch, in Lucul). 
p. 580. 

47 Diodorus Siculus inEclog. Hift. 1. xxxiv. and xxxvi. Florus, 

Ui, 19, 20. 

^8 See a remarkable inftance of feverity in Cicero m Verrem, v. j. 

49 See in Gruter, and the other collfc^ors, a great number of in* 
fcriptions addreifed by flaves to their wives, children, fellow-fervanta, 
mailers^ &c. They are all moA probably of the Imperial age. 
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ieiBt^ was encDura^ged by tke feafe of his owa in- 
tereft. The ptogrefs of manners was aocdetMnl 
by the virtnc ot poliqr of the emperors) mA 
by the i0di£ks taf Hadrian and the Avtonnu^ tka 
procectioii of the laurs was extended to the moft 
ai^e& pait of mankind. The jurifdidioA of life 
md death oter the flav«s, a power long exerdfed 
aaad ohen abufed^ was taken out of private hunds^ 
Mid referved to the msfgiftraites alone* The 6tb^ 
terraneous ptifotis were aboliihad $ and, tipon a 
fsift cotnplaiiit of intolerable tttatmettt^ the ili^ 
fored Axn obtained either his deliverance^ or ^ 
ids cruel mafter '** 

Hope^ che beft oovnfort of our imp^rfed ton* Enfran- 
£tion, was not denied to the Romoti (lave ) and ^^^^^^^ 
if ht had any opportunity of rendering htmfelf 
either ufefui or agreeaUe^ fee might tery naturaAy 
taped: that At diligence and fidelity of a few 
years would be rewarded with the ineftitnabit 
gift of freedom. The benevolence of die maftet 
was fo frequently prompted by the meaner &ig« 
gefiaons of vanity and avarice, that the laws found 
it more neceflary to reftrain thaxi to encoiarage a 
profofe and undiftingiuihing liberality^ whidk 
anight degenerate into a very dangerous abufe "% 
It was a npAxim of ancient jurifprodence^ that a 
flave had not any country of his own, he acquired 
with his Hberty an adfniffion into the pofitieal 
fociety of which his patron was a member. The 

^o See the Auguftan Hiftory, and a DtfTertation of M. de ftuH^, 
i^ tlM xxscvtli ttfhinw of the Academy t>f tnfciiptioftsy txpon The Ro- 

«« See Aiiotlier Diflenadofi of M. de Burigny, in the xsxvii^ vo- 
bmey on the Roman frecdmen. 
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confequences of this maxim would have profti-^ 
tuted the privileges of the Roman city to a mean 
and promifcuous multitude. Some feafonable 
exceptions were therefore provided; and the 
honourable diftinftion was confined to fuch flaves 
only, as, for juft caufes, and with the approba* 
tion of the magiftrate, (hould receive a folemn 
and legal manumiiTion. Even thefe chofen freed-- 
men obtained no more than the private rights of 
citizens, and were rigorduily excluded from civil 
or military honours. Whatever might be the 
merit or fortune of their fons, tbey likewife were 
efteemed unworthy of a feat in the fenate ; nor 
were the traces of a fervile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated till the third or fourth ge« 
neration *'. Without deftroying the difUndtion 
of ranks, a diftaiit profped of freedom and ho- 
nours was jprefented, even to thofe whom pride 
and prejudice almofl: difdained to number among 
v«^ the human fpecies. 
Numbers* It was once propofed to difcrimina^e the flaves 
by a peculiar habit ; but it was juftly apprehended 
that there might be fome danger in acquaint- 
ing them with their own numbers''. Without 
interpreting, in their utmofl ftridnefs, the libe- 
ral appellations of legions and myriads'^; we 

S^ Spanheim» Orbis Roman. K u c. i6. p. ii4» &c« 

Si . Seneca de dementia, U i. c. 24. The origlna] is mucb 

ftronger, ** Quantum peiiculum immineret fi fervi noftri numcrare n6s 

ccepifTent.** 

54. See. Pliny (Hift. Natur, 1. xxxiii.) ami Athen«U8 (Deipnofb^ 

pbift. 1. vi. p. 172.}. The latter boldly aflerts, that he knfcw very 

many (9r«psj«XA9i) Romans who poiTefled, not for ufc, but oflenta* 

MKf ten and even twenty thoufand ilavej. 

15 may 
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may venture to pronounce, that the proportion chap* 
of flaves, who were valued as property, was ^^« 
more conliderable than that of ferv^nts, who can 
be computed only as an expence ". The youths 
of a promifing genius were inftruded in the arts 
and fciences, and their price was afcertained by 
the degree of their Ikill and talents '^ Almoft 
every profeffion, either liberal" or mechanical^ 
might be found in the houfehold of ^n opulent 
fenator. The minifters of pomp and fenfuality 
were multiplied beyond the conception of mo« 
dern luxury**. It was more for the intereft of 
the merchant or manufafturer to purchafe, than 
to hire his workmen ; and in the country, flaves 
were employed as the cheapeft and moft laborious 
inftruments of agriculture. .To confi^-m the ge- 
neral obfervation, and to difplay the^ multitude 
of flaves, we might allege a variety of particular 
infliances. It was difcovered, on a very me- 
lancholy occafion, that four hundred flaves were 
maintained in a fingle palace of Rome'*. The 
fame number of four hundred belonged to an 
eftate which an African widow, of a very private 

Si In Paris there are not more than 439700 domeftics of every 
forty and not a twelfth part of the inhabitants. Mefiange Recherches 
fur la Population, , p. 186. 

56 A learned ilave fold for many hundred pounds fterling : Atti* 
cut always bred and taught them himfelf. Cornel. Nepos in Yiu 
€• 13. 

57 Many of the Koman phyficians were flaves. See Dr. Middle- 
ton's Differtation and Defence. 

5» Th*eir ranks and offices arc very copioufly enumerated by Pig- 
norius de Servis. 

59 Tacit. Annal. xiv. 43. They were all execoted.for not pre- 
venting their mafter^s murder, 

F 2 con- 
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CHAP, eoiidkion^ rcfigned to her fosi, vrUlft ibe Tdferved 
XL for herfcif a much Larger ihare of her property '% 
"'''^'^*^ A freedoiaii^ under the reign <jf Auguftas, thtsiigh 
his ibrtune had ftifiered great lo&s in the civd 
wars, left bdund him three thau&nd iiK hundred 
ydke of oxen, two hundred and fifty thouf&od 
head of fihalier cattle, and, what ivas akaoft in* 
eluded in the defcriptiooa of cattle^ four thou£pd 
€Ae hundred and fixteen Iflaves ^\ 
Popuiouf. The number of fubjefts who acknowledged the 
Koman l^LWS of Rooie, of ddze&6, of provincials, and 
tmpire. ^^f flaves, caMiot now be fixed whh f«ch a de* 
gree of accurracy as the in^portan^e oi the ob)e£^ 
would deferv^. We are informed, that when the 
en^)eror Claudius exercifed the office of cenfoii^ 
he took an account of fix millions nine hundred 
and forty-five thousand Roman citizens^ who^ 
with the proportion of women and childrai, 
muft hare amounted, to about twenty mil- 
lions of fouls. The multitude of fubjeAs of 
an inferior rank, was uncertain and fluduating. 
But, after weighing with attention ev>ery circum- 
ilance which could influence the balance^ .i( 
feems probable, that there exifted, in the time 
of Claudtds, about twice as many provincials as 
there were citizens, of either fcx, and of every 
age ; ashl that the ilaves were at l6aft equal in 
number to the free inhabitants of the Roman 
world. The total amount of this imperfeS; cal- 
culation would rife to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of perfons : a degree of popu- 

«o Apuleius in Apolog. p. 54.8. Idiu Dcl^Ain. 
•« Plin. Hift. Natur. 1. xxxiii. 47. 

lation 
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lacion wIkcS^ poffibfy exceeds that of nMdeni c h a 1^^ 
Europe ^^^ and forms the moft numeroiis fecietj ii^ 
that ba9 ever beea united under the feme fyAmi of 
governtnem. 

D<2>meftic peace andfr union were Ae natural obedienct 
confequences of the moderate and conipi«henfiv« '"^ "***^"' 
policy embraced by the Romanow If we tui»n our 
eyes towards the moHarchies of Afia, we AraH 
behold defpotifm in the centre^ and weaknefe in 
the extremities ; the colleftfon of the revenue, 
or the adminiftration of juftice, enforced by the 
prefence of an army ; hoftile barbarians cftablilked 
in the heart of the country, hereditary fattaps 
ufurping the dominion of the provinces, and fob- 
je£ts inclined to rebellion, though incapable of 
freedom. But the obedience of the Roman worH 

• 

was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The 
vanquiflied nations, blended into one great peo^ 
pie, refigned the hope, nay even the wift, ot 
refuming their independence, and fcarcely co»- 
fidered their own exiftence as diftinft from the 
exiftence of Rome. The eftabKIhed authority of 
the emperors pervaded without an efibrt the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was exercifed with 
the fame facility on the banks of the Thamea, 
or of the NUe, as on thofe of the Tyber. The 

^» Coiiif itte twQQty nvllions in Frarce, twentjj"*^** »" Gtmvkj, 
four in Hungary, ten in Italy v:ith its iflands, eight in Great Britain 
and Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the Eu- 
ropean Rttflia, Hx tn Polarx^, fix i4i Gi^eoeand Turkey four in 6Wc. 
den, ^ret in Denmark aiicl Norway, fouc in the Low l ountncs. 
The whole would amount to one hut}dce<i a»d fiv«, oi:oi)« hundred 
and fo¥cii miUiony. Sev Vateaire, de litftoire Qeofitdk* 

F 3 legions 
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legions were deftined to ferve againft the' public 
enemy, and the civil magiftrate feldom required 
the aid of a military force ^^ In this ftate of ge- 
neral fecurity, the leifure as well as opulence both 
of the prince and people, were devoted to improve 
and to adorn the Roman empire. 
Roman Among the innumerable monuments of archi* 

tt^tf" te&ure conftrufted by the Romans, how many 
have efcaped the notice of hiftory, how few hav^ 
refilled the ravages of time and barbarifm ! And 
yet even the majeftic ruins that are flill fcattere4 
over Italy and the provinces, would be fufEcient 
to prove, that |hofe countries were once the feat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatnefs 
alone, or their beauty, might deferve our atten« 
tion : but they are rendered more interefting, by 
two important circumftances, which conned th^ 
agreeable hiftory of the arts, with the more ufe- 
ful hiftory of human manners. Many of. thofe 
works were ered:ed at private expence, and almoft 
fill were intended for public benefit* 
Mi^y of It is natural to fuppofe that the greateft num? 

cdTlSpdf' ^^* ^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ confiderable of the Ro- 

iratee^. man edifices, were raifed by the emperors, who 

^ ^^' poffefled fp unbounded a command bpth of men 

and money. Auguftu^ was accuftomed to boaft 

that he had found his capital of brick, and that 

he had left it of marble ^, The ftrift oeconomy 

of 

*l Jofeph. 4e Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. c. 16. Tbe pration of Agrippa^ 
or latber of the hiftorian, is a fine pi6lMre of tbe Roman empire. 
*^ Sueton. in Auguft. c. %%. Auguftus built in Rome tbe temple 

$nd fonim of Man tbe Avenger i the temple of Jupiter Toiuins >n the 

Capitols 
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ef Vefpaiian was the fource of his magnificence, chap. 
The works of Trajan bear the ftamp of his gc* !!• 
nius. The public monuments with which Ha- 
drian adorned every province of the empire, were 
executed not only by his orders, but under' his 
immediate infpe£lion. He was himfelf an artift ; 
and he loved the arts, as they conduced to the 
glory of the monarch. They were encouraged 
by the Antonines, as they contributed to the hap* 
pinefs of the people. But if the emperors were, 
the firft, they were not the only architeds of their 
dominions. Their example was univerfally imi« 
fated by their principal fubje£ts, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the world that ^hey had 
fpirit to conceive, and wealth to acoomplifli, the 
noblefl: undertakings. Scarcely had the proud 
ftrufture of the Colifeum been dedicated at Rome, 
before the edifices, of a fmaller fcale indeed, but 
of the fame defign and materials, were ereded 
for the ufe, and at the expence, of the cities of 
Capua and Verona^'. The infcription of the 
ftupendous bridge of Alcantary, attefts that it 
was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution 
of a few Lufitanian communities. When Pliny 
was intruded with~ the government of Bithynia 
and Pontus, provinces by no means the richeft or 
moft confiderable of the empire, he found the 
cities within his jurifdiftion driving with each 

Capitol i that of Apollo Palatine^ with public librariet} the porticq 
and bafilica of Caius and Lucias j the porticos of Li via and OAaviai 
and the theatre of Marcellus* The example of the fovereign was 
imitated by hit niiniftert and generals | and hit friend Agrippa left 
^hind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon^ 
^s Sc9 hbf^h Verona illuftrata, h tr. p. $(• 

F4 cth« 



q.HA P>. oiher in w^y lalefbl and orni^meaial work» fh^fe 
M<i lA^hl: d^l^rve dae curiofity o| ftraagevs, or tj!i«' 
gi?»iiitwle Qf thi^ur ciria€^«s> b was tht duty of the 
Pxocon&k) io^ fi)pply th^it de6ci£i%cie$y to direct 
tjb^r taft«, 3^4 fometkoie^ to modevatie thdr 
en^qlaMoa *% The opiDlent feoators of Rome and: 
tJdA. pmvi«<^». efte^i^d it aife hoooar^ soul alnvnA: 
^ obligatiiw^ to adioxa the ipkador of their a^ 
aad couatpy ; md the mflue&ce of &(hioa very 
^ei^eQlly fij^lied tbe want of tafte or gene* 
rofiity. AsMUAg a crowd of thcfe private bene^i. 
£a^rs^ we nuaiy &le£): Herodes Atticus, an Athe«. 
tiim Giti»esr> wha lived in the age of the Ante*: 
liiMs. Whatever might he the motive of bia 
conduifil^ his magnificence would iiave be^n worthy 
tii: ^ grcBtefl: kings. 
ISxampie . The fucwkf ol Herod, at leaft after it had beeu 
A^iglf/^ fiwroured by fortune, was Hnealiy defcended from 
Cioun and Mihiades, Tbefeus^ and Cecrop^, 
JEacus. and Jupiter* But the pofterity of fo many 
gods and ketoea was&Ilen into the moft abje^ 
flatCk Ha gcand&their had fuffered by the hands* 
of yoAkeiy and JuKus Attkua, hk fathei", muft 
have endsed his life m poverty and contempt, had 
he not difcovered an immienfe treafure buried 
vodtat as cdd hotifie, the laft remains of bi& pa^ 
teimofiiy* Aiccording to the rigour of law, the 
mxjp^roit mig^ have a&rted his ctaim, and the 

OA S«e \&e uh b^k Qf Pliny'^a Epiftlee. He mentrans the foHow* 
iog.vKoi-kS|, carsifid 9n %^ the oxp«nce of the ckws* Al Nicomedia^ & 
nfiw ioxiimf ^ aq|iie4ui^, aixi a canal, Iclt uniUiihcd by a ktn|9; at 
^iic9, 9, Qymnsi&wHf ^a4 » theatre wh^ch ha4 already C9i\ near mnety 
thoufand pounds j hatha u Truia anU Cia4idio|iolwi^ iWi4 an aquvdiU^ 

prudew: 
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I yvodent Anktu. farevented, by a frank confeffion, cH 
' tb^ oiicioufitefe of inioroiers. But the equitable u* 

Ifova, who thea fitted the throne, refufed to 
aceq>t any part oS b^' and commanded him to 
ttfe, without fdrupb, the prefeat ot fertune. 
The caittiout^ Athenian flill infifted, that die 
tfca(uEe was too con&derable for a fiifajed, audi 
that he knew not Itsm to ttfe it. Jbufe it^ them, 
ceptied the aieuBarcb> with a good-natured peo* 
vilttiaDef& ; for it is your own ^^ Many will be of 
opinion^ tbat Atttcu^ literally obeyed the eim«> 
porof's bft iftftrudioifts ; fmce be expended die 
greateft part of his fortune, which was much h^ 
creafed by an advantageous marriage, in the fer« 
vice of the Public. He had obtained for his &Mi 
Herod, the prefe^^ure of the free cities of Afia j 
and the yonng niaglftrate, obferving that the 
town of Troas was indifferently fuppUed with 
water, obtained from the munificence of Hadrian^ 
thvee himdred noullions' of drachms (about a boa* 
dred thoufand pounds) for the confl-ru&ion of a 
new aqueduct. But in the execution of the work^ 
the charge amounted to more than doulde the 
eftimate, and the officers of the revenae began to 
murmur, till the generous Atticus filenced their 
complaints, by requefting that he might be pet- 
mitted to uke upon himleif the whole additional 
expence ^', 

6t H^HrUn s^^fcw^rds made 9 veiy equitable regulation^ which 
dfvid'd all le^liire.trovp between the right of property and that of 

^} Philoitrdt. ill Vit. 5ophiit. 1. ii. p. 54S. 
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The ablefl; preceptors of Greece and Alia had 
been invited by liberal rewards to dire£t the edu- 
cation of young Herod. Their pupil foon be- 
ution' came a celebrated orator, according to the ufelefs 
rhetoric of that age, which,, confining itfelf to 
the fchools, difdained to vifit either the Forum 
or the Senate. He was honoured with the con- 
fiilihip at Rome ; but the greateft part of bis Ufe 
was fpent in a philofophic retirement at . Athens, 
and his adjacent villas ; perpetually furrounded 
byfophifts, who acknowledged, without reluc- 
tance, the fuperiority of a rich and generous 
f ival *^ The monuments of his genius have 
periihed ; fome confiderable ruins ftili preferve 
the fame of his tafte and munificence : modern 
travellers have meafured the remains of the fla- 
dium which he conftrufted at 'Athens. It was 
ii^ hundred feet in length, built entirely of 
white marble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finiihed in four years, 
whiiil Herod was prefident of the Athenian 
games. To the memory of his wife Regilla, he 
dedicated a theatre, fcarcely to be paralleled in 
the empire! no wood except cedar, very curi- 
oufly carved, was employed in any part of the 
building. The Odeum, deligned by Pericles for 
mufical performances, and the rehearfal of new 
tragedies, had been a trophy of the viftory of the 
arts over Barbaric greatnefs : as the timbers 
employed in the conftruftion confifted chiefly of 
the mails of the Perlian veffels. Notwithftand- 

«9 4alus Gellius, in Nofl. Attic. I, f. ix. s. xviii. lo. xix. i^. 
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Sng the repairs beftowed on that ancient edifice chap. 
by a king of Cappadocia^ it Was again fallen to i^* 
decay. Herod reftored its ancient beauty and 
magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that 
illuftrious citizen confined to the walls of Athens. 
The mod: fplendid ornaments beftowed on the 
temple of Neptune in the Ifthmus, a theatre at 
Corinth, a ftadium at Delphi, a bath at Ther- 
mopylsp, and an aqueduft at Canufium in Italy, 
were infufficient to exhauft his treafures. The 
people of Dpirus, Thefialy, Euboea, Boeotla, and 
Peloponnefus, experienced his favours ; and many 
infcriptions of the cities of Greece and Afia grate- 
fully ftyle Herodes Atticus their patron and be- 
fiefaftor ^\ 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, Moftof 
the modeft fimplicity of private houfes announced Jjjan^^*. 
the equal condition of freedom ; whilft the fo- nument* 
vereignty of the people was reprefented in the ifcurej 
majeftic edifices deftined to the public ufe ^* j nor «f n™P*««# 
was this republican fpirit totally extinguiflied by aquedoHi^ 
the introduftion of wealth and monarchy. It ^^' 
was in works of patioqal hpnpur and benefit, that 
the moft virtuous of the emperors aflFefted to dif- 
play their magnificence. The golden palace of 
^ero excited a juft indignation, but the vaft ex^ 
tent of ground which had been ufprped by his 
felfifli luxury, was more nobly filled under the 

70 See Philoftrat. 1. ii. p. 548. 5(9. Paufanias^ 1. i. and vii. ttf; 
The life of Herodes, in the xxxth voiume of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Infcription)* 

7> It is particularly remarked of Athens by DicaearchuSi de Statu 
prfBcisf) p. S* inter Geographos Minoresi edit* tludibn. 

fi^cceed^ 
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e M A 9* fiKceeding ragns by the Colifeun}, tbe baths. o{ 
1^* Titus, the Claudnin portico, and the temples 
dedicated to the goddefs of Peace, and to the 
genius of Rome^K Thefe monuments of archi- 
feflure, the property of the Roman people, were 
adorned with the mod beautiful piodttd:ions of 
Grecian painting and feulpture; and in the tem- 
ple of Peace, a very curious, library was open to 
the curiofity of the learned. At a fmall diftance 
from thence was fituated the Forum of Trajan. 
It was furroutided with a lofty portico, in the 
form of a quadrangle, into which four triunnphal 
arches opened a noble and fpacious entrance: 
m the centre arofe a column of marble, whofe 
height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the 
elevation of the hill that had been cat away. 
This column, which ftill fubfiAs in its anci^it 
beauty, exhibited an e^adt reprefentation of the 
Dacian viftories of its founder. The veteran 
foldier contemplated the ftory of his own 
campaigns, and by an eafy illufion of national 
vanity, the peaceful citizen aflfociated himfelf to 
the honours of the triumph. All the other quar- 
ters of the capital, and all the provinces of the 
empire, were embelliihed by the fame liberal 
fpirit of public magnificence,* and were filled with 
amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, tri- 

7> Donatus de Roma VetcfVy ]. iii. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardini Roma 
Antica, 1, iii. 11, ii> 13. and a MS. deA:ription of ancieiU Rome, 
by Bernardus Oricellarius^ or Rucellaiy of which I olHained a copy 
from the library of the Canon Ricardi at Florence. Two celelmitcd 
pi^^urea of Timanthes ami of Protogenea^ ace lyteniidned by Pliny» 
as in the Templ« of Peaces and th& Laocoon wam fovod ia the b^itbt 
«f Titus. 

umphal 
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vmpiial arches, baths, and aquedufts, all varioufly c h a p« 
condttoive to the health, the devotion, and the n* 
pteafures of the measefl: citizen. The b& men- ^ '^^ 
tioned of thofe edifices deferve our peculiar at^ 
leiition. The bddners of the emerprife^ the 
iblidity ^of the «xecutio% and the ufes to which 
they were fubfervient, raiik th^ aquedufls anioDg 
the nobleft monumeate of Roman geaius and 
power. The aqueduds of a capital chtim a 
juft pre'Cmineuce } but the curious traveller^ 
who, without the light of hiAory, fliould examine 
thofe of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia^ would 
very oaturaUy conclude, that thofe provincial 
towns had formerly been the refldence of fome 
potent monarch. The folltudes of Afia and 
Africa were once covered with flourlihing dties^ 
whofe {lopuloufnefs, and even whofe exifteoce^ 
was derived from fuch artificial fupplies of a per- 
eiuxial ftream of frelh water ". 

We have computed the inhabitants, and con^ Kumber 
templated the public works, of the Roman em- ncfsonhe 
phe. The obfervation of the number and great- cities of 
aefs of its cities will ferve to confirm the former^ pirc. 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be uii- 
pleafing to coUef): a few Scattered inftances rela* 
tive to that fubjed,. without forgetting, however^ 
that , from the vanity of nations and the poverty 
of langiaage, the vague appellation of dty has 
been indifferently beilowed on Rome and npoa 
Laurentum. I. Ancient Italy is faid to have^con- In Italy. 

73 Montfawcon l*Amiquit6 £xp1tq4i6p, «om, it. p. «. 1. i« €• ^ 
Fabretti tias conipofed a ver; learned creat!#le «n tbc aq««dm6bi of 
Home* 
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tained eleven hundred and ninety-feven cities; 
and for whatfoever sera, of antiquity the exprel^ 
fion might be intended ^% there is not any reafon 
to believe the country lefs populous in the age of 
the Antonines, than in that of RoqiuIus. The 
petty dates of Latium were contained within the 
metropolis of the empire, by whofe fuperior in- 
fluence they had been attrafted. Tkofe parts of 
Italy which have fo long languiihed under the 
lazy tyranny of priefts and viceroys, had been 
afflidted only by the more tolerable calamities of 
ivar ; and the firft fymptoms of decay, which they 
experienced, were amply compenfated by the 
rapid improvements of the Cifalpine GauL The 
fplendor of Verona may be traced in its remains : 
yet Verona was lefs celebrated than Aquileia or 
Gaw^and Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II. The fpirit of 
improvement had pafled the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gra* 
dually cleared away to open a free fpace for con- 
venient and elegant habitations.^ York was the 
ftat of government ; London was already enrich- 
ed by commerce ; and Bath was celebrated for 
the falutary efieds of its medicinal waters. Gaul 
could boaft of her twelve hundred cities '* j and 
though, in the northern parts, many of them, 
without excepting Paris itfelf, were little more 
than the rude and imperfed: townfhips of a rifing 
people; the fouthern provinces imitated the 

74- ^lian. Hift. Var. 1. ix. c. i6. He lived in the time of Alex- 
ander Severt\8. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Giaeca, I. iv; c. 21. 

75 Jofeph, de Beli. Jud. ii, 16. Tbeoumber, however, is men* 
tioned, and ihould be received with a degree of latitude. 

wealth 
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wealth afid elegance of Italy ^^ Many were the c h a f« 
cities of Gaul, Marfeilles, Aries, Nifmes, Nar- ii* 
bonne, Thpuloufe, Bourdeauz, Autun, Vienna, -^'''^ 
Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whofe ancient con* 
dition might fuftain an equal, and perhaps ad« 
vantageous comparifon with their prefent ftate« . 
With regard to Spain, that country flouriflied as 
a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhaufted by the abufe of her ftrength, by 
America, and by fuperftition, her pride might 
poflibly be confounded, if we required fuch a 
lift of three hundred and fixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Vefpafian'^ 
III. Three hundred African cities had once ac- Africa, 
knowledged the authority of Carthage ^% nor if 
it likely that their numbers diminifhed under the 
adminiftration of the emperors: Carthage itfelf 
rofe with new fplendor from its afhes ; and that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, foon re- 
covered all the advantages which can be feparated 
from independent foyereignty. IV. The pro- Afia. 
vinces of the eaft prefeiit the contraft of Roman 
magnificence with TurkiOi barbarifm. The 
ruins of antiquity fcattered over uncultivated 
fields, and afcribed, by ignorance, to the power 
of magic, fcarcely a£Forded a fhelter to the op^ 
prefled peafant or wandering Arab. Under the 
xeign of the Csefars, the proper Afia alone con- 

7ft Pltn. Hift. Natur. Hi. 5. 

77 Plin« Hilt. Natur. iii. 3) 4. iv. 35. "The lift feemi authentic 
and accurate : the divifion of the provinces, and the di£Pereat con^ 
dition of the cities, are minutely diftinguifiied. 

7* Strabon. Geograph. 1. xvii. p. 1189. 

tained 
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CRAP« tuned five hundred popiateas ckies^*, •cnticbed 
•n. ^th ali the gifts of nature, mtA adorned 'virith all 
tbe refinema^its of art. Eleven cities of Afi^ had 
once diiputed the hoftour of deditatmg a temple 
to Tiberius, and their reipeftive mertts t^ere 
cxaniined by the fenate^^ Txmt of Arem were 
immediately reje£bed as tineqtral to the burden; 
ttfd among thefe was Laodicea, Whofe fpTendot is 
Ml difplayed in its ruins ^*. Laodicea colleflrd 
a very confiderable revenue from hs flocks of 
ftecp, celebrated for the linwiefs of their wool, 
and had received, a fittie hrfore the ct5nteft, a 
legacy of above fbur huiwlred thotrfimd pountfe 
by the teftament of a generous titfeen '*. If fath 
vas the poverty of Laodfcea, what muft havt 
been the weahh of thofe cities, whofe claim ap- 
peared preferable, and particuhrfy of Per^mus, 
rf Smyrna, and of EjAefus, who fo Itmg dtf* 
puted with each other the tttular prhnacy of 



n Jofcpli. de Bell. Jud. ti. t6. Phtloftm, in V*. ^hift. 1. li, 
p. S48. Edit, Oletr. 

^o Tacit Annal. iv* 55. I hiwe taken ifane paija in eoftTuMug 
and comparing modern travel lers, with regard ta the f«te of thofe 
eleven cities of A(ia ; feven or eight are ttitally deftroyed, Hypiepr^ 
Trarflesy LaocHcea, Idiitm, HalicBrnafTus, Miletus, £)5hefus, and We 
any bM Sapdes. Of the nemaiavng tbcee, Fei^Mnms is a Uraggllng 
▼ifhge of two or three •choafand iohabuaiu»i Magnc£a» ander the 
name of Guael-hiiTar, a town of fome confequence ; and Smyrna^ a 
gfvart city, peopled by an hvndred thoufjmd fonU. But tven at Smyr- 
na, while the Franks have maintained commerce, the Turks have 
ruined the arts* 

■« See a very exafk and i^aAng dcfctiption of the rums of Lao- 
dicta, TO Ohfttidftr's Travels throngh Afia Minor, p. 115, &c* 
•* Strabo, 1. xti. p. 866. He had iludied at Tralks. 

Afia? 
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Afia*'? The capitals of Syria and Egypt held a chap. 
ftill fuperipr rank in the empire : Antioch and 
Alexandria looked down with difdain on a crowd 
of dependent cities '% and yielded, with reluftance, 
to the majefty of Rome itfelf. 

All thefe cities were conneSed with each other, Romwi 
and with the capital, by the public highways, '*^'**' 
which, iffuirig from the Forum of Rome, traverfed 
Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were termi- 
nated only by the frontiers of the empire. If we 
carefully trace the dittance from the wall of An* 
toninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerufalem, 
it will be found that the great chain of commu- 
nication, from the north-well to the fouth-eaft 
point of the empire, was drawn out to the length 
c^ four thotifand and eighty Roman miles '^ 
Tlie public roads were accurately ^ivided by 
iniie*ftones, and ran in a direct line from one 

Si Ste a JDTiflrertatioii of M. de Boze, Mem. de l^Afademie, ton* 

xviii. Ariltidcs pronounced an oration which i% Hill extant, to 
reconmnend concord to the rival cities. 

'4 The inhabitants of Egypt, cxclufive of Alexandria, amounted to ^ 

feven millions and a half (Jolcph. de Beli. Jud. ii. 16.). Under the 
military government of the M^malukes^ Syria was fuppofed to con- 
tain /ixty thoufand villages (Hiftoire de Ximur Bee, 1. v. c. ao.). 

85 The following .Itinerary may ferve to convey (opnt idea of the 
dire^lion of the roaJ, and of the diliance between the -principal 
towns. I. From the wall of Antoninus to York, 1-22 Roman miles, 
ll. London 217. III. Rhutupiae or Sandwich 67. IV. The navi- 
gation to Boulogne 45. V. Rt)eims 174. VI. Lyons jjo. yil, 
Milan 324. * VIII. Rome 416. IX, Brundufium 36o« X. The navi- 
gat'ion to DyrrachiUm 40. XF. Byzantium 711. XII. Ancyra 
28J. XIII. Tarfus 301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV, Tyre 151. 
XVI. Jerjufal&in i62. In all 4080 Roman, or 37t^b>£hglifL miles. 
See the Itineraries published by WefTeling, his annotations ; Gale and 
Stukeley for Britaiu^ and JM. d'AnvilLe for Gaul and Italy* 

Y.olA. G . city 
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CHAP.; city to another, with very little refpeft for the 
i.^^^^'-m^y obftacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold archer 
thrown over the broadeft and moft rapid ftreams'^ 
The middle part of the road was raifed into a 
tenace which commanded the adjacent country, 
confifted of feveral ft rata of fand, gravel, and 
cement, and was paved with large ftones^ or in 
fome places, near the capital, with granite *^ 
Such was the folid conftrudion of the Roman 
highways, whofe firmnefs has not entirely yielded 
to the effort of fifteen centuries. They united 
the fubjefts of the moft diftant provinces by 
an eafy and familiar intercourfe ; but their pri« 
mary object: had been to facilitate the marches of 
the legions; nor was any country confidered as 
completely fubdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its. parts, pervious to the arms and author 
Pofts. rity of the conqueror. The advantage of receiv- 
ing the earlieft intelligence, and of conveying 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors 
tQ eftablifli, throughout their extenfive domi- 
. nions, the regular inftitution of pofts *'• Houfes 
were every where erefted at the diftance only of 
five or fix miles ; each of ;hem was conftantly 
provided with forty horfes, and by the help of 
thefe relays, it was eafy to travel an hundred 

»* Monrfaucon, rAntiquiteExpliquee (torn. iv. p.*. 1. 1. c. 5.), 
has defcribed the bridges of Narniy Alcantara, Nifmes, &c. 

*7 Bergier Uiftoire des grands Cbemins de l*Einpii« Romain, 1. ii« 
c. 1-28. 

*^ Procopius in Hift. Arcana, c. 30. Bergier Hift. des grands 
Cbemins, 1. iv. Codex Tbeodofian. 1, viii. tit. v. vol* ii. p. 506*^ 
56 J. with Godefroy's learned commentary. 

miles 
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miles in a day along the Roman roads'*. The 
ufe of the pc^s was allowed to thofe who claimed 
it by an Imperial mandate ; but though ori- 
ginally intended for the public fervice, it was 
fometimes indulged to the bufinefs or con¥em-* 
ency of private citizens^. Nor was the com- N»tig«- 
munieation of the Roman empire lefs free and 
open by fea than it was by land. The provinces 
furrounded and inclofed the Mediterranean; and 
Italy, in the fliape of an immenfe promontory, 
advanced into the midft of that great lake. The 
coafts of Italy are, in general, deftitute of lafe 
harbours ; but human induftry had correded the 
deficiencies of nature; and the artificial port of 
Oltia, in particular, fituate at the mouth of the 
Tyber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, 
was an ufeful monument of Roman greatnefs'\ 
From this port, which was only fixteen miles 
from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently 
carried velTels in feven days to the columns of 
Hercules, and in nine or ten, to Alexandria in 

Egypt •*• 

Whatever evils either reafon or declamation tnpRm. 
have imputed to extenfive empire, the power of ^rkuu 

ture 

'9 In the time of Theodofiaty Csfariufy a magiftrate of high 
rank, went poft from Antioch to Conftantinople. He began bit 
journey at night, was in Cappadocia (165 milea from Antioch) the 
enfuing eveningi and arrived at Conftantinople the fittb day about 
noon. The whole diftance was 715 Roman, or 665 EngHlh miles. 
See Libanius Orat. xxii. and the Itineraria, p. 57X— 5St. 

90 Pliny, though a favourite and ar minister, made an apology for 
granting poft-horfes to his wife on the moft urgent bufmeA. tpift* x* 
aai. 111* 

St< Bergier Hift. des grands Chemins, 1. iv* c. 49. 

9» Plin. Hift. Natur. xix. s. 

,. Q i Rome 
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CHAP. Rbine was laftdidifd with fome bightefici^ confe- 

IT rf« 

o.^--^ <^uences to maiikind ; aild thte fame freedom of 
in the wt ft. Jntercourfe Which eictended the vices, difftifed 
fries of the Bkcwffe t*he improvements, of focial life. In the 
*™P*^^" more remote iges of antiquity, the world was 
ttoecfually div?ded. The eaft was in the imtne- 
inorial pofleflion oT arts and luicury ; whilft the 
Veft wal5 inhabited by rtide and warlike 'batbai 
lians, whd ^th:er difdainfed agriculture, or ta 
Whom it was totally unknown. Unddr the pro* 
fe£Hon of ah eftablifhed government, th6 pro- 
fluAidfis of happiA climiteSj -and the induftry ti 
indre civilised nsttidns^ Hvere gradually ihtrbchicedl 
Into the wefterft xioiintries of Europe^ and. the 
tetives ivere eiicouraged, by an open and pro- 
• fitable commerde, to ihuhiply the former, as well 
as to improHre the latter. It would be almoft 
Iitip60ible to enumlerate all the articles, either of 
the animal or the vegetable reign, which were 
fiicceffively imported into Europe, from Afia and 
Egypt *^; but It will not bie tmworthy of the dig- 
nity, and much lefs of the utility, of an ' hif- 
toricnl work, flightly to touch on a few of the 
Introdttc. principal heads* i. Almoft aH the flowers, the 
fruits'^^&c. ^^^bs, and the fruits, that grow in our European 
gardens, are oflforeign extriaftion, which, in many 
cafes, is betrayed even by their names : the apple 
Vas a native of Italy, and "when the Rontans had 
*tafled the richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, 
the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, 

91 It is not improbable that the Greeks and Phoenicians mtrddiiced 
fome new arts and piodu6lion^ into the neighbourhyod of Mirfeilles 
and Gddes* 
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they contented themfelves with supplying to all chap. 

the&. new fruits the common denomination pf v^i-v^ 

applci difcriminating them from each other \>y 

the additional epithet of their country. ^. In Thevige. 

the time of Homer, the vine gxeyn wild in thf 

ifiand of Sicily, and moft probably in the adja« • 

cent continent ; but it was not improved by di» 

&ill, nor did it aSbrd a liquor grateful to thp 

tafte, of the favage inhabitants^. A thoufand 

years afterwards, Italy could boaft, th^^t of th^ 

fburfcore moft generous and celebrated wines, 

more than two-thirds were produced from her 

ibiP'. The blefling was foon communicated ta 

the Narbonnefe province of Gau| ; but fo intenff 

was the cold to the north of th^ CeyenneS) th^t^i 

in the time of Strabo, it wa$ thought impofliblg 

to ripen the grapes in thofe parts of Gaul'\ 

This difficulty, however, was gradually v^qqiihf d i 

and there is fome reafon to believe, that the 

vineyards of Burgundy are as old af the age of 

the Antonines'\ 3. Th^ olive, in the vreftern The ©lire. 

world, followed the progrefj of peace, of whicl^ 

it was confidered as the fymbpl. Two centuries 

after the foundation of Rome, both Italy and 

Africa were ftranger^ to that ufef\il plj^nt j it wa? 

94 See Hpmer Odyflf. 1. ix. v. ^5^. 

95 Plin. Hift. Natur. 1. xiv. 

9^ Strab. Geograph. 1. iv. p. 213. The intense cold of a QalltC 
winter wa« almoft proverbial among the ancients. 

97 In the beginning of the i\ih century, the orator Eumehiuy 
(Panegyric. Vecer. viii. 6. edit. Delphin.) fpeaks of the vines in the 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the firft 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Arebrignus 
^ fnppofed by M. d'Anville tp be the diftrift of Beaune, celebrated, 
fjifp %t ^^^h ^9^ ^f ^^ ^*^ ^'^ growths of Burgundy. 
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naturalized in thofe countries ; and at length car* 
ried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid 
errors of the ancients, that it required a certain 
degree of heat, and could only flourifli in the 
neighbourhood of the fea, were infenfibly ex- 

Flax« *ploded by induftry and experience^'. 4. The 
Cultivation of flax was trahfported from Egypt to 
Oaul, and enriched the whole country, however 
it mighc impoveriih the particular lands on which 

*rrf«^^'** it was ibwn^^ 5. The ufe of artificial grafles 
became familiar to the farmers both of Italy and 
the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, which 
derived its name and origin from Media '*^, The 
iflured fupply of wholefome and plentiful food 
for the cattle during winter, multiplied the num- 
ber of the flocks and herds, which in their turn 
contributed to the fertility of the foil. To all 
thefe improvements may be added an aifiduoug 
attention to mines and fiflieries, which, by em- 
ploying a multitude of laborious hands, ferve to 
increafe the pleafures of the rich, and the fub- 

General fiftencc of the poor. The elegant treatife of 

picnqr. Columella defcribes the advanced ftate of the Spa- 
niih hufbandry, under the reign of Tiberius ; 
and it may be obferved, that thofe famines, which 
fo frequently ail|ii£bed the infant republic, were 
feldom or never experienced by the exten^ve 
empire of H-omCt The accidental fcarcity, in 
any fingle province, was immediately relieved by 
ihe plenty of it$ n^ore fortynate neighbours, 

9' Plin. Hift. Natur. 1. xv. 

W Plin. Hift. Natqr, I. q^ix. 

^^ See the agreeable Eflfays on Agriculture by Mr. Harte, in 
vrhich he has cplle6led all th^i th€ aQcients and modcmt have (kic^ 
9f lucerne^ 
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" Agriculture is the foundation of manufadures ; chap. 
fince the productions of nature are the materials ^^rJ^^-m^ 
oi art. Under the Roman empire, the labour of Artsrf 
an induftrious and ingenious people was varioufly^ ^*^^* 
but inceffantly employed, in the fervice of the 
rich. In their drefs, their table, their houfes, 
and their furniture, the favourites of fortune 
united every refinement of conveniency, of ele- 
gance, ^ and of fplendour, whatever could foothe 
their pride, or gratify their fenfuality. Such 
refinements, under the odious name of luxury, 
have been feverely arndgned by the moralifts of 
every age; and it might perhaps be more con« 
ducive to the virtue, as well as happinefs, of 
mankind, if all pofiefled the necefiaries, and none 
the fuperfiuities, of life. But in the prefent im« 
perfeA condition of fociety, luxury, though it may 
proceed from vice or folly, feems to be the only 
means that can correct the unequal diftribution 
of property. The diligent mechanic, and the 
ikilful artift, who have obtained no fhare in the 
divifion of the earth, receive a voluntary tax from 
the poflelTors of land ; and the latter are prompt- 
ed, by a fenfe of intereft, to improve thofe 
eftatesy with whofe produce they may purchafe 
jtdditional pleafVires. This operation, the par- 
ticular effefts of which are felt in every fociety, 
afted with much more diffufive energy in the 
Roman world. The provinces would foon have 
been exhaufted of their wealth, if the manufac- 
tures and commerce of luxury had not infenfibly 
reftored to the induftrious fubjedts, the fums which 
were exaAed froi^ them by the arms and autho- 

G 4 rity 
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rity of Rome. As long as the circulation Vas 
confined within the bounds of the empirC) it im- 
preifed the political machine with a new degree 
of activity, and its confequences, fometimes bene^ 
ficial, could never become pernicious. 
Foreign But it IS. HO cafv tafk to confine luxury within 

the limits of .an empire. The moft temote 
cotintries of the ancient world were ranfacked ta 
fepply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The 
foitft of Scythia afforded fome valuable furs* 
Amber was brought over land from the. (bores of 
the Baltic to the Danube ; and the barbat ians 
were aftonifhed at the price which they received 
in exchange for fo ufelefs a con^modity ""'• 
There was a confiderable demand for Babylonian 
carpets and other manufactures of the Eaft : but 
the moft important and unpopular branch of 
fdreign trade was carried on with Arabia and 
India. Every year, about the time of the fum<» 
mer folftice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty 
veffels failed from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt 
on the Red Sea^ By the periodical affidance of 
the Monfoons, they traverfed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coaft of Malabar, or the ifland 
of Ceylon"'*, was the ufual term of their navi^ 
gation, and it was in thofe markets that the 

.101 Tacit. German ia, c. 4.5, Plin. Hifl. Nat. xxxvni, ii, Th« 
latter ohierved, with ionie humour, that even fa/Iiion had hot yet 
found cm the ufeof amber. Nero fent a Roman knight to purchafit 
great quantnies on the ipot where it was productd | the coftft of 
iQodern PiuiTia* 

Iff* Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Screndib by the 
Arabs. It w IS (lifcoverrd tinder the reign of Claudius, and gra- 
dually became the principal itiitrt of the £alt. 

mer- 
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merchants from the more remote countries of ^ P ^ ^* 
Afia expefted their arrival. The return of the '^ ^' ^ '"^ 
fleet of Kgypt was fixed to the months of Decern* 
ber or January ; and as loon as their rich 
cargo had been tranfported on the backs of 
camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had 
defcended that river as far as Alexandria, it wa9 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the 
empire '^\ The objefts of oriental traffic wer^ 
fplendid and trifling : filk, a pound* of which was . 

efteemed not inferior in value to a pound of 
gold **** ; precious ftones, among which tne pearl 
claimed the firfl: rank after the diamond '°' ; and 
a variety of aromatics, that were confumed in 
religious worfhip and the pomp of funerals* 
The labour and rifk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almoft incredible profit; but the profit was 
made upon Roman fubjeds, and a few tndivi- 
duals were enriched at the expence of the Pub- 
lic. As the natives of Arabia and India were Gold and 
contented with the produdions and manuiaflures 
of their own country, filver, on the fide of the 
Romaizs, was the principal, if not the only inftru- 
ment of commerce. It was a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the fenate, that in the purfuit 
of female ornaments, the wealth of the ilate 

«•» Plin. Hift. Natur. I. vi. Strabo, 1. xvii. 

'^^ Hift. Auguft. p. 124. A fiiifc garment was confiJered as an 
ornament to a woinan^ but as a difgrace to a man. 

■05 The two great pearl fifheries wrre the fame as at prefent, 
Ormuz and Cape Comorin. As well as we cao compare ancient with 
modern £.eo^raphy, Koine was fupjlicd with diamonds from the 
ifiine of Jumelpur, in Bengal^ which ib dercnb^4 in the Voyages de 
TTavernier, torn. ii. p. %%u 

was 
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c HA P. ^as irrecoverably given away to foreign and hof- 
^i*^^-^ ' tile nations*^*. The annual lofs is computed, 
by a writer of an inquifitive but cenforious tem- 
per, at upwards of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling'*''. Such was the ftyle of dif- 
content, brooding over the dark proipeft of ap- 
proaching poverty. And yet if we compare the 
proportion between gold and (ilver as it flood in 
the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 
of Conflantine, we fhall difcover within that 
period a very confiderable increafe'^'. .There is 
not the leafl reafon to fuppofe that gold was 
become more fcarce ; it is therefore evident that 
filver was grown more common ; that whatever 
might be the amount of the Indian and Arabian 
exports, they were far from exhaufting the wealth 
of the Roman world ; and that the produce of 
the mines abundantly fupplied the demands oC 
commerce. 

Notwithftanding the propenfity of mankind 
to exalt the part, and to depreciate the prefent, 
the tranquil and profperous flate of the empire 
was warmly felt, and honeftly confefTed, by the 
Siicfr?^ provincials as well as Romans. " They acknow- 
** ledged that the true principles of focial life, 
^' law$, agriculture, and fcience, which had been 
'^ firfl invented by the wifdom of Athens, were 
•' now firmly eftablifhed by the power of Rome, 

ic6 Tacitl Annal. iiK 5*. 'In a fpeech of Tiberius. 

<o7 Plin. Hid. Natur. xii. 18. In another plice he computes half 
that Turn ; Quingentics H. S. for India exclufive of Arabia. 

»o* The proportion which was i to 10, and iif, rpi« to I4|t 
the legal regulation of Conftantine. See Arbuthnot*$ Tables of 
ancient CoinSi c. v. 

" under 
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*' under whofe aafpicious influence the fierceft chap. 
barbarians were united by an equal govern* <.--^iw 
ment and common language. They affirm^ 
^' that with the improvement of arts, the human 
fpedes was vifibly multiplied. They cele- 
brate the increafing fplendour of the cities, 
the beautiful face of the country, cultivated 
^< and adorned like an immenfe garden ; and the 
^^ long feftival of peace, which was enjoyed by 
fo many nations, forgetful of their ancient 
animofities, and delivered from the apprehen^ 
•^ fion . of future danger '**'." Whatever fuf- 
picions may be fuggefted by the air of rhetoric 
and declamation, which feems to prevail in thefe 
paflages, the fubilance of them is perfedly agree^ 
able to hiftoric truth. 

It was fcaricely poffible that the eyes of contem* DwHne of 
poraries (hould difcover in the public felicity the *®'*"** * 
latent caufes of dteay and corruption. This long 
peace, and the uniform government of the Ro. 
mans, introduced a flow and fecret poifon into the 
vitals of the empire. The minds of men were 
gradually reduced to the fame level, the fire 
pf genius was extinguiflied, and even the mill* 
tary fpirit evaporated. The natives of Europe 
were brave and robud. Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum, fupplied the legions with excel- 
lent foldiers, and condituted the real ftrength 
of the monarchy. Their perfonal valour remained, 
but they no longer poflefled that public cou« 
rage which is nouriflied by the love of independ* 

*^ Among many other paflages, fee Piiny (Hift. Natur. iii* s*)p 
Ariftides (de Urbc Roma}} and Tertullian (dc Aoima, c« 30.). 

ence. 
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ence, the fenfe of national honour, the prefence 
of danger, and the habit of command. They 
received laws and governors from the will of their 
fovereign, and traded for their defence to a mer* 
cenary army. The pofterity of their boldeft 
leaders was con^^ented with the rank of citizens 
^d fubjefts. The mod afpiring fpirits refortcd 
to the court or ftandard of the emperors ; and 
the deferted provinces, deprived of political 
ftrength or union, infenfibly funk into (he languid 
indifference of private life, 
ofpniui, The love of letters, almoft infeparable from 
peace and refinement, was faihionable among thq 
fubje£ts of Hadrian and the Antonines, who were 
themfelves men of learning and curiofity. It wa3 
diffufed over the whole extent of their empire j 
the moft northern tribes of Britons had acquired 
a tafte for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgi} 
were tranfcribed and ftudied on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube ; and the mod liberal rewards 
(ought out the fainted glimmerings of literary 
pierit'*% The fciences of phyfic and adronomy 

>>o H^rodes Atticus gave the fophift Polemo above eight thou, 
fand pounds for three declamations. See Philoftiat. J. i. p. 558^ 
The Antonines founded a fchool at Athens, in which proftffors of 
grammar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great fe^is of philofophy, 
were maintained at the public expence for the inftrui^lion of yduib. 
The falary of a philofopher was ten ihoufand drachmae, between 
three and tour hundred pounds a year. Similar eflabliniments were 
^rnied in \he other great cities of the empire. See Lutian in Eu- 
nuch, tom.ii. p. 353,edit. Reitz. Philoiirat. 1. ii. p. 56^. *Hift^ 
Auguft, p. ai. Dion CaHTius, ]. Uxi. p. 1195. Juvenal himfelfy 
in a morcfe fatire, which in eyery line betrays his own dil<tppoint« 
inent and envy, is obliged, however, to fay, 

■ I ■ O Juvenes, circuinfpicit et agitat vos, 
Matei iAiDf^ue ftbi pucis iodujgentia .qua^rit* 

Satir. vii. 20. 

wer^ 
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frete fuccefsfally cultivated by the Greeks ; the chap. 

obfervations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen 

are ftudied by thofe who have improved their 

diicoveries and correfted their errors ; but if we 

except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indo« 

lence paflfed away without having produced a 

fingle writer of original genius, or who excelled 

in the arts of elegant compofition. The authority 

of Plato and Ariftotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, 

ftiU reigned in the fchools ; and their fyftems, 

tranfmitt^d with blind deference from one gene« 

ration of difciples to another, precluded every 

generous attempt to exercife the powers, or 

isnlarge the limits, of the human mind. The beau* 

ties of the poets and orators, inflead of kindling 

a fire like their own, infpired only cold and fer- 

vile imitations : or if any ventured to deviate 

from thofe models, they deviated at the fame 

time from good fenfe and propriety. On the 

revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the ima* 

gtnation, after a long repofe, national emulation, 

a new religion, new languages, and a new world, 

called forth the genius of Europe. But the pro- 

vincials of Rome, trained by an uniform artificial 

foreign education, were engaged in a very un- 

'Cqual competition with thofe bold ancients, who, 

•by expreffing their genuine feelings in their native 

tongue, had already occupied every place of 

honour. The name of Poet was almoft forgotten ; 

that of Orator was ufurped by the fophitts. A 

cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, 

darkened the face of learning, and the decline 

of genius was foon followed by the corruption 

of tafte* 

The 
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The fubllme Longinus, who in fomewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a Syrian queen, 
preferved the fpirit of ancient Athens> obferves 
and laments this degeneracy of his contempora- 
ries, which debafed their fentiments, enervated 
their courage, and depreifed their talents. '^ In 
" the fame manner," fays he, " as fome children 
always remain pigmies, whofe infant limbs 
have been too clofely confined $ thus our ten- 
der minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits 
of a juft fervitude, are unable to expand 
** themfelves, or to attain that well-proportioned 
'' greatnefs which we admire in the ancients j 
** who, living under a popular government^ wrote 
•* with the fame freedom as they afted '"." 
This diminutive ftacure of mankind, if we pur- 
fue the metaphor, was daily finking below the 
old ftandard, and the Roman world was indeed 
peopled by a race of pigmies; when the fierce 
giants of the north broke in, and mended the 
puny breed. They reflored a manly fpirit of 
freedom ; and after the revolution of ten centuries, 
freedom became the happy parent of tafte and 
fcience. 

"■ Longin. de Sublim. c. 45. p. 119. edit* Toll, Here too we 
nay fay of Longinus, ** his own example ftrengthens all his laws/* 
Inftead of propoiing his fentiments with a manly boldnefsy he infinu* 
ates them with the moft guarded caution ; puts them into the mouth 
of a friend, and, as far as we can cc^llcA from a corrupted text^ 
makes a (hew of refuting them himfelf. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Of the Con/iitution of the Roman Empife^ in the 

jige of the Attionines. 

^TPHE obvious definition of a -monarchy feenls c tt A P. 
to be that of a flate, in which a fingle per* '^-w^^> 
fon, by whatfoever name he may be diftinguifhed, JjJ^,^^- 
is entrufted with the execution of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command 
of the army. But, unlefs public liberty is protefted 
by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority of 
fo formidable a magiftrate will foon degenerate 
into defpotifm. The influence of the clergy, in 
an age of fuperftition, might be ufefully employed 
to aflert the rights of mankind ; but fo intimate 
is the connexion between the throne and the altar, 
that the banner of the church has very feldom 
been feen on the fide of the people. A mar- 
tial nobility and ftubborn commons, pofleflfed 
of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into 
conftitutional aflemblies, form the only balance 
capable of preferving a free conftitution againfl: 
enterprifes of an afpiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman conftitution had Situatioo 
been levelled by the vaft ambition of the Die- ^^ ^"S"^- 
tator ; every fence had been extirpated by the 
cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the viSory 
of A£tium, the fete of the Roman world 
[depended^ on the will of 06lavianus, furnamed 
C^efar, by his uncle's adoption, and afterwards 
' 2 Auguftus, 
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Auguftuj, by the flattery of the fenate. The con* 
queror was at the head of forty-four veteran le- 
gions*, confcious of their own Orength, and of 
the weaknefs of the conftitution, habituated, 
during twenty years civil war, to every aft of 
blood and violence, and paflionately devoted to 
the houfe of Casfar, from whence alone they had 
received, and expcSed, the moft lavilh rewards. 
The provinces, long opprefled by the minitlers 
of the republic, fighed for the government of a 
(ingle perfon, who would be the mafter, not the 
accomplice, of thofe petty tyrants. The people 
of Rome, viewing, with a fecret pleafure, the 
humiliation of the ariftocracy, demanded only 
bread and public (hows ; and were fupplied witb - 
both by the liberal hand of Augufttis. The rich 
and .polite Italians, who had almod univerfally 
embraced the philofophy of Epicurus, enjoyed 
the preient bleilings of eafe and tranquillity, and 
fuffered not the pleafuig dream to be interrupted 
by the memory of their old tumultuous freedom. 
With its power, the fenate had loft its dignity; 
many of the moft noble families were extinft. 
The republicans of fpirit and ability had perifhed 
in the field of battle, or in the profcription. 
The door of the aflembly had been defignedly 
left open, for a mixed multitude of more than a 
thoufand perfons, who refleflted difgrace upou 
their raijs:, inftead of deriving honour from it \ 

■ Orofius, vi. iS, 

* Julius Caefar introduced foldiers, (Irangers, and balf.barbarian^^ 
into the fenate (Sueton. in Cfefar. c. 77. So,}. Tlie nbure bqcaoie 
Aiil more fcaDdaloiu affer bU dcat^* 

< The 
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The reformation of the fenate was one of the c h a p. 
firft fteps in which Auguftus laid afide the ty- v.J^!X^ 
rant, and profefled himfclf the father of his coun- He reforms 
try. He was elefted cenfor ; and, in concert * ^ *"* *' 
with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the lift of 
the fenators, expelled a few members, whofe vices 
or whofe obftinacy required a public example, 
perfuaded near two hundred to prevent the fhame 
of ^an expulfion by a voluntary retreat, raifed 
the qualification of a fenator to about ten thoufand 
pounds, created a fufficient number of Patrician 
families, and accepted for himfelf the honour* 
able title of Prince of the Senate, which had 
always been beftowed, by the cenfors, on the 
citizen the moft eminent for his honours and fer* 
vices \ But whilft he thus reftored the dignity, 
he deftroyed the independence, of the fenate. The 
principles of a free conftitution are irrecoverably 
loft, when the legiflative power is nominated by the 
executive. 

Before an afiembly thus modelled and pre* Refignshtt 
pared, Auguftus pronounced a ftudied oration, "^"^f^ 
which difplayed his patriotifm, and difguifed his 
ambition. *< He lamented, yet excufed, his paft 
** conidu^. Filial piety had required at his 
*' hands the revenge of his father^s murder ; the 
^^ humanity of his own nature had fometimes 
'^ given way to the ftem laws of necedity, and 
** to a forced connexion with two unworthy coU 
*^ leagues : as long as Antony lived, the rq)ublic 

t Dion Cafilus, Uiii. p. 693. Suetonivs an Avgnft. c. 55. 

Vol. I. H *♦ forbad 
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** ferbad him to abandon her to a degenerate Ro-* 
man, and a barbarian queen. He was now at 
tiberty to fatisfy his duty and his inclination. 
*'- He folemnly reflc^red the fenate and people to 
<^' all their ancient rights ; and \¥iflied only to 
"' mingle with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
^'' and to ihare the bleflings which he had obtained 
*^ for his country V 
Is prevail- It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus 
reiZe it'"" !»<* affiftcd at this affembly) to defcribe the va- 
under the j^Qug enHDtions of the fenate; thofe that were 
•Emperor or fupprefied, and thofe that were affeded. It 
General, ^g^ dangerous to truft the fincerity of Auguftus j 
to feem to diftruft it, was. ftill more dangerous. 
The refpe&ive advantages of monarchy and a 
republic have often divided fpeculative inquirers ; 
the preTent greatnefs of the Roman ftate, the 
corruption of manners, and the licence of the. 
foldicrs, fupplied new argument^ to the advo- 
cates of monarchy; and thefe general views of 
government were again warped by the hopes and 
fears of each individual. Amidft this confufion 
of fentiments, the anfwer of the fenate was una- 
nimous and d^cifive. They refufed to accept the 
refignation of Auguftus ; they conjured him not 
to dcfert the republic which he had faved. 
After a decent refiftiance, the crafty tyrant fub- 
xhitted to the orders of the fenate, and confented 

to receive the government of the provinces^ 

* • 

4 Dion (1. liii, p. 698 •} gives us a prolix and bombaft fpeech on 
this great opcqfion. I have borrowed fram Suetonius and Tackua the 
general language of Auguftus. 

* - and 
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and the general command of the Roman annies, ^ " ^ p* 
under the well-known names of Proconsul and < >^ - i^ > 
Imperator '• But he would receive them only 
for ten years. Even before the Isxpiration of that 
period, he hoped that the wounds of civil dif- 
cord would be completely healed, and that thi 
republic, reftored to its priftine health and iU 
gour, would no longer require the dangerous 
interpofition of fo extraordinary a magiftrate; 
The memory of this comedy, repeated feveral 
times during the life of Auguftus, was preferved 
to the laft ages of the empire, by the peculiar 
pomp with which the perpetual monarchs of 
Rome always iblemnized the tenth y^rs of their 
reign \ 

. Without any violation of the princif^les of the PoWer of 
conftitution, the general of the Roman armies *enwi^" 
might receive and exercife an authority almoft 
defpotic over the foldiers, the enemies, and the 
fubjefts of tjhe republic. With regard to the 
foldiers, the jealoufy of freedom had, even from 
the earlieft ages of Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conqueft, and a juft fenfe of military 
difcipHne. The didator, or conful, had a right 
to command the fervice of the Roman youth; 
and to punifh an obftinate or cowardly difobe^ 
dience by the mofl: fevere and ignominious pe« 

5 Jmperator (from which we have derived Emperor) figni^ftd under 
the republic do more than general^ and Was emphatically befto^ed by 
the foldiersy when on the field of battle they proclaimed their vidori« 
ous leader worthy of that title. When the Roman nhptrori aHtimed it 
in that fenfe, they placed it after their namc^ and marked how often 
they had taken it. 

^ IHoD| 1. liii. p. f 03> &c. 

H 2 tialtiesi 
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c.»^AP. naUies, by ftriking the offender out of the lid 
of citizens, by confifcating his propertyj and by 
felling his pcrfon into flavery ''. The mod facred 
rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and 
Sempronian laws, were fufpended by the mill* 
tary engagements In his camp the general ex- 
ercifed an abfolute power of life and death ; his 
jurifdiftion was not confined by any forms of 
itrial, or rules of proceeding, and the execution 
of the fentence was immediate and without ap- 
peal *. The choice of the enemies of Rome was 
regularly decided by the legiflative authority* 
The moft important refolutions of peace and war 
were ferioufly debated in the fenate, and folemnfy 
ratified by the people. But when the arms of 
the legioiis' were carried to a great diftance from 
Italy^ the generals affumed the liberty of direct-* 
ing them againft whatever people, and in what- 
ever manner, they judged moft advantageous for 
the public fervice. It was from the fuccefs, not 
from the juftice, of their enterprifes, that they 
expefted the honours of a triumph. In the ufe 
of viftory, efpecially after they were no longer 
controlled by the commiffioners of the fenate^ 
they exercifed the moft unbounded defpotifm. 
When Pompcy commanded in the eaft, he re-» 
warded his foldiers and allies^ dethroned princes, 

f Livy Epitom. I. xiv. Valer. Maxim, vi. 3, 
^ See in the viiith book of Livy, the condufl of Manlius Torqua* 
tus and Papirius Curfor. They violated the laws of nature and 
humanity, but they ^ffciteci tbofe of military dirci}>linef .and thtf 
people, whu abhoifed the a£lion> v»as obliged to rcf^e^ tkc prin* 
ciple* 

divided 
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divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and diftri- ^ ** ^ ^" 
buted the treafures of Mithridates. On his re- ^.^^y*^' 
turn to Rome, he obtained,. by a fingle ad of the 
fenate and people, the univerfal ratification of all 
his proceedings ^ Such was the power over the 
Ibldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which 
was either granted to, or aflumed by, the generals 
of the republic. They were, at the fame time, the 
governors, or rather monarchs, of the conquered 
provinces, united the civil with the military charac- 
ter, adminiftered juftice as well as the finances, and 
exercifed both the executive and legiflative power 
of the ftate. *» 

From what has been already obferved in the Lieutf- 
firfl chapter of this work, fome potion may be emnl^w^^ 
formed of the armies and provinces thus in« 
trufted to the ruling hand of Auguftus. But as it 
was impoffible that he could perfonally command 
the legions of fo many diflant frontiers, he was 
indulged by the fenate, as Pompey had already 
been, in the permiifion of devolving the execu- 
tion of his great ofHce on a fufHcient number of 
lieutenants. In rank and authority thefe officers 
f^emed not inferior to the ancient proconfuls; 
but their ftation was dependent and precarious* 
'f hey received ^nd held their commiifions at 



9 By the lavifli but i^npop drained fuffiages of the people, Pompey 
had obtained a military comrr\and fcarctly inferior to that of Auguf. 
ti}S, Among the extraordinary afls of power executed by the for- 
iner, we may remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and the. 
diftribution of three or four inillions fterling to his troops. The ra- 
tification of his afls met with fome oppofitioo and delays in ihe le* 
liatc. See Plutarch, Appiati> Dion Caflius, and the firtt book o/ the 
epiftles to Atticus. 

^ H3 thft 
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9 HA P» (}|^ ^iH q{ a fupcrior, to whofc aujpicious infltf* 
M^-^/-^ ence the merit of their adtion was legally attri- 
buted ***. They were the reprefentatives of the 
emperor. The emperor alone was the general of 
jhe republic, and his jurifdidtion, civil as well as 
military, extended over all the conquefts of Rome. 
\t was fome fatisfadion, however, to the fenate, 
|hat he always delegated his power to the members 
of their body* The Imperial lieutenants were of 
confular or praetorian dignity; the legions were, 
commanded by fenators, and the praefedure of 
Egypt was the only important truft committed to a 
Roman knight. 
Divifionof Within fix days after Augiiftus had bedi com-* 
^nws^bc- pelled to accept fo very liberal a grant, he re- 
twecn the fplved jo gratify the pride of the fenate by an eafy 
and the £f facrifice* He reprefented to them, that they had 
"**** enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 

^hich might be required by the melancholy con- 
dition of the times* They had not permitted 
him to refufe the laborious command of the ar-^ 
mies and the frontiers; but he mud infift on 
|>eing allowed to reftore the more peaceful and 
fecure provinces, to the mild adminiftration of 
the civil magiftrate. In the divifioil of the pro- 
yinces, Auguftus provided for his own power^ 

<^ Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed Hy, 
the general^ who was authorifed to take the Aufpices in th^ name 
of the people. By an exafl confequenqe drawn from X\\\% principle 
of policy and religion, the triumph was refer ved to the emperor \ an4 
his moft fuccefsful lieutenants were fati'siied with foroe marks of d^« 
trn^ion, which, under the name of triumphal honoursi v^ere invented 
in their favour* 
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and for the dignity of the republic The ^79- ^ ^^^f ^• 
confuls of the fenate, particularly thofe of Alii, ^** ^; '^'^ 
Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable 
character than the lieutenants of the ediperor, 
who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The former 
were attended by lidtors, the latter by foldiers. 
A law was pafled, that wherever the emperor Wiis 
prefcnt, his extraordinary commiifion (hould fuper- 
fede the ordinary jurifdidion of the governor; a 
cuftom was introduced, that the new conquefts be« 
longed to the Imperial portion } tod it ^as foon 
difcoyered, that the authority of the Prince, the fa- 
vourite epithet of Auguftus, wa^ the fame in every 
part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary cohecfilion, Au- Thefor- 
gu(lu$ obtained an important privilege, which (^rverhit 
rendered him mafter of Rome and Italy. By a »"'*»^ary 

, ' ' command 

dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he and guards 
was authorisjed to preferve his military cbmmsmd, h"f<af;"** 
fupported by a numerous body of guards, even 
in time of" peace^ and in the heart of the capitaL 
His command, indeed, was <k>nfined to tiiofe 
citizens who were , engaged in the fetvice by r^ 
military oath j but fuch was the propenfity of the 
Romans to fervitude, that the oath w,as voluntarily 
taken by the magiftrates, the fenators, and ^he 
equeflriaiK order, till the fapoi»age ei ftattery was in« 
fenfibly converted into an annual alid fol'eiAh pro- 
teftation of fldellry. 

Allbough Auguftus eonfidered a miikary force Cenfuiar 
» the ftrmeft foundation, he wifefy rejedted it, a^ n"ttan '**"' 
a very odious inftrument of government. It was powers, 
VS^9i a^reeabfe (0 bi^ te^per^ as wtU a& to ho 

P4 policy,, 
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c HA P. policy, to reign under the venerable names of 
ancient magiftracy, and artfully to colled, in bis 
own perfon, all the fcattered rays of civil jurif- 
di£^ion. With this view, he permitted the fenate 
to confer upon him, for his life, the powers of 
.the confular " and tribunitian offices '% which 
were, in the fame manner, continued to all his 
fucceflfors. The confuls had fucceeded to the 
kings of Rome, and reprefented the dignity of 
the (late. They fuperintended the ceremonies 
of religion, levied and commanded the legions, 
gave audien(;e to foreign ambafTadors, and pre- 
fided in the aflemblies both of the fenate and 
people. The general control of the finances was 
intruded to th^ir care ; and though they feldom 
had leifure to adminifter juftice in perfon, they 
were confidered as the fupreme guardians of law, 
equity, and the public peace. Such was their 
ordinary jurifdidlion ; but whenever the fenate 
empowered the firft magiftrate to confult the 
(afety of the commonwealth, he was raifed by 
that degree above the laws, and e^cercifed, in the 
defence of liberty, a temporary defpotifm '^ 

The 

» Gicerb (de Legibus* lii. 3.) gives the confular office the nain« 
af Regia petiftas : and Polybiut (i. vi. c« 3.) obferves three powers in 
ihe Koman conftitution. The monarchicai wai reprefented and ex- 
ercifed by the Confuls. 

«* As the tribunitian power (diftinft frpm the annual office) was 
firft invented for the Diftator Csefar (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.}, we may 
eaiily conceive, that it was given as a reward for having fo nobly af- 
fertedi by arms, the facred rights of the tribunes and people. See hit 
own Commentariesy de Bell. Civil. I,i« 

■S Auguftus exercifed nine annual conCulfhips without intemip- 
tion. He then moft artfvUy refuftd th»t megiftracy, ai well as the 

dilator* 
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The charader of the tribunes was, in every re- ^ " ^ ^» 
fpe&j different from that of the confuls. The 
appearance of the former was modeft and hum- 
ble ; but their perfons were facred and inviolable. 
Their force was fuited rather for oppofition than 
for aftion. They were inftituted to defend the 
oppreffed, to pardon offences, to arraign the 
enemies of the people, and, when they judged it 
neceffary, to flop, by a fmgle word, the whole 
machine of government. As long as the repub* 
lie fubfifled, the dangerous influence, which ei- 
ther the conful or the tribune might derive from 
their refpeftive jurifdidlion, was diminiftied by 
feveral important reftriftions. Their authority 
expired with jhe year in which they were elefted ; 
the former office was divided between two, the 
latter among ten perfons ; and, as both in their 
private and public intereft they were averfe to 
each other, their mutual conflifts contributed, 
for the mod part, to ftrengthen rather than to 
deftroy th^e balance of the conftitudon. But 
when the confular 'and tribunitian powers were 
united, when they were vefted fpr life in a fingle 
perfon, when the general of the army was, at 
the fame time, the minifter of the fenate and the 
reprefentative of the Roman people, it was im- 
pofiible to refifl: the exercife, nor was it eafy to 
define the limits, of his Imperial prerogative. 

di£lator(hip, abfented himfelf from Rome, and waited till the fatal 
effects of tumult and faction forced the fenate to inveft him wifh a 
perpetual confuKhip* Augudus, as well a9 bis fuccefforSj afjPeSed, 
however, to conceal fo invidious a title* 

To 
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CHAP, fTo thefe accumulated honours, the policy of 
■Lgji-.^Ti^ Auguftus foon added the fplendid as well as im«r 
Imperial portEut dignities of fupreme pontiff, and of cen» 
lives. for* By the former he acquired the management 
©f the religion, and by the latter a legal infpec^ 
tion over the manners and fortunes, of the Ro^ 
man people. If fo many diftinft and independr 
ent powers did not exaftly unite with eac^i 
other, the complaifance of the fenate was pre- 
pared to fupply every deficiency by the inofl: 
ample and extraordinary conceffions. The em- 
perors, as the firft minifters of the republic, 
were exempted from the obligation and penalty 
of many inconvenient laws : they were autho- 
rized to convoke the fenate, to ijiake feveral mo- 
tions Jn the fame day, fo recommend candidates 
for the honours of the (late, to enlarge the bounds 
of the city, to employ the revenue at their dif^ 
cretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify trea- 
ties; and by a moft comprehenfive claufe, they 
were empowered to execute whatfoever they 
. fljould judge advantageous to the empire, and 
agreeable to the majefty of things private or public, 
^uman or divine '*• 
The m«. When all the various powers of executive go- 
pttratc*. vernment were committed to the Imperial magi" 
Jtrati^ the ordinary magiflrates of the commoQf- 
wealth iangui(bed in obfcurity, without vigouff 
and almofl: without bufinefs. The names and 

14 Seff a fragmctof «f a Pecree o€ tin* Senatt, QQ«lciiiing. on ili^ 
em^t'or VcfpaAan^ aJJi th^e powect giiaiiMd ^ hig |v«df««ir(M»t Au- 
giiAus, Tiberius, and Claudius^ Tbi9 cwipus and. im^rUat mii«- 
nuipent is publiilied in Grutefs Infcriptions^ No. ccxlii. 
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forms of the ancient- adminiftration were pre&rv- 
ed, by Auguftus, with the moft anxious care* 
The ufual number of confuls, praetors, and tri* 
bunes '', were annually invefted with their re* 
fpedive enfigns of office, and continued to dif« 
charge fome of their lead important functions. 
Thofe honours ftill attracted the vain ambition 
of the Romans; and the emperors themfelves, 
though invefted for life with the powers of the 
confulfliip, frequently afpired to the title of that 
annual dignity, which they condefcended to 
ihare with the moft illuftrious of their feilow<^ 
citizens*'. In the eleftion of thefe magiftrates, 
the people^ during the reign of Auguftus, were 
permitted to expofe all the inconveniences of a 
wild democracy. That artful prince, inftead of 
difcovering the leaft fymptam of impatience^ 
humbly folicited their fuffrages for himfelf or his 
friends, and fcrupulouily pradifed all the duties 



*5 Two eonfuts were created on the Calends of January ; but in 
tbe courfe of the year others were fuhttituted in their pJaces^ tiU tl^ 
annual number leems to have amounted to no lefs than twelve. 
The praetors were ulbally fixteen or eighteen (Lipfiiis in Excurf. D. 
ad Tacit. Annal. Ir i). I have not mentioned the ^dites or i^xC- 
tors. Officers of the police or revenue ealiiy adapt themfeives to an|r 
form of government. In the time of Nero, the tribunes legaljv 
pofleflfed the right of interceffion, though it might be dangerous to 
exercife it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. x6.). In the time of Trajan, it was 
doubtful whether the tribunelhip was an office or a name (PIio« 
Epift. i. itj.). 

«*. The tyrants themfeives were ambitious of the conful/hip. ' The 
Tirtuous princes were moderate in the purfuit, and exa6l in the dif* 
change of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and fwoce before the 
confuPs tribuo9l» that he lyould obferve the Ikws (Plin. Pan^gyi'ic. 
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C'H A P. of an ordinary candidate "^. But we may van* 
ture to afcribe to his councils, the firfl: meafure 
of the fucceeding reign, by which the eleflions 
were transferred to the fenate ". The aflemblies 
of the people were for ever abolifhed, and the 
emperors were delivered from a dangerous muU 
titude, who, without reftoring liberty, might 
have difturbed, and perhaps endangered, the 
cftabliflied government. 

Thefe- , By declaring themfelves the proteftors of the 
people, Marius and Cssfar had fubverted the 
conftitution of their country. But as foon as 
the fenate had been humbled and difarmed, fuch 
an aff^mbly, confiding of five or fix hundred per* 
fons, was found a much more traftable and ufe^ 
£ul inftrument of dominion. It was on the dig- 
nity of the fenate, that Auguftus and his fuc- 
ceffors founded their new empire; and they afc 
fefted, on every occafion, to adopt the Isyiguage 
and principles of Patricians. In the adminiflra- 
tion of their own powers, they frequently con- 
fulted the great national council, and feerned to 
refer to its decifion tl>e moft important concerns 
of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the inter- 
nal provinces, were fubjeft to the Immediate jurif- 
idiftion of the fenate. With regard to civil obr. 

'7 Quoties Magi(lratuuin ComitHs intereflet. Tribus cum can* 

didatis fuis circuihat: Aipplicabatque more folemni. Fcrtbat et ipib 
fuiFraglvim io tribubus> ut unus e populo* Suetonius in Auguit. 
c. s^. 

>^ Turn priiQunn Cfomitia e campo ad patres tranflata funt. Tacit. 
Annal* t* 15. The word ^ijni/fli^ fe^ms to allude t^fome fi^iot and 
unfuccefsful effortSj which were made towards reftonng theti) t^ the 
people. 

jefts. 
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jfefts, it was the fupreme court of appeal ; with ^ ^^ ^* 
regard to criminal matters, a tribunal, conftituted ^.^-^^'^■/ 
for the trial of all oflfences that were committed 
by men in any public ftation, or that aflfefled the 
peace and majefty of the Roman people. The 
exercife of the judicial power became the mod: 
frequent and ferious occupation of the fenate; 
and the important caufes that were pleaded be*- 
fore them, afforded a lad refuge to the fpirit of 
ancient eloquence. ' As a council of ftate, and as 
a court of juftice, the fenate poflefled very con- 
fiderable prerogatives ; but in its legiflative ca- 
pacity, in which it was fuppofed virtually to 
reprefent the people, the rights of fovereignty 
vrere acknowledged to refide in that aflembly. 
Every power was derived from their authority, 
every law was ratified by their fandion. llieir 
regular meetings were held on three ftated days 
in every month, the Calends, the Nones, and the 
Ides. The debates were conducted with decent 
freedom; and the emperors themfelves, who 
gloried in the name of fenators, fat, voted, and 
divided with their equals. 

To refume, in a few words, the fyftem of the General 
Imperial government; as it was inftituted by impeijai* 
Auguftus, and maintained by thofe princes who fyftem- 
underftood their « own intereft and that of the 
people, it may be defined an abfolute monarchy 
difguifed by the forms of a commonwealth. 
The mailers of the Roman world furrounded 
their throne with darknefs, concealed their irre- 
fiftible (Irttgth, and humbly profefTed themfelves 

the 
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(tie accountable minifters of the fenate, whofe 
f^^teitle decrees they diftated and obeyed '\ 

t^c"em°e- ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ cOurt coriefponded with the 
fort. forms of the adminiftration. The emperors, if 

we except thofe tyrants whofe capricious folly 
violated every law of nature and decency, dif- 
dained that pomp and ceremony which might 
oflfafld their countrymen, but could add nothing 
10 their real power. In all the offices of life, 
thev aflfefted to confound themfelves with their 
fubjefts, and maintained with them an equal in- 
tercourfe of vifits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were fuited only 
to the rank of an opulent fenator. Their family, 
however numerous or fplendid, was compofed 
entirely of theif domeftic flaves and freedmen *\ 
Auguftus or Trajan would have bluthed at cm- 
ploying the meanefl: of the Romans in thofe me- 
nial offices, which, in the houfehold and bed* 
chamber of a limited monarch, are fo eagerly 
folicited by the proudeft nobles of Britain. 

*9 Dion Ca(Bus (I. liii. p. 703—714..) has given a very loofe and 
|>artial fketch of tile Iniperi;%l fyftem. To illutlrate and often to cor- 
real him, J have- meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and con- 
fuited the following moderns; the Abbe de la Bleterie, in the Me- 
moires Je l*Academie des Infcriptions, torn. xtx. xxi. xxiv, xxv. 
3(xvii. Beaufort, Republique Romaine, torn. i. p. 255—275* The 
fiiifertations of Noodt and Gronovius, Je lege Regia\ printed at Ley. 
ifen, in the year 17 31. Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479—544- 
of his Opufcula. MafiPei Verona JUaftrata, p. i. p. 14.5, &c. 

*® A weal^ prin«e wiil always be governed by his domeftics. Tire 
power of flaves aggravated the /liame of the Romans ; and the fenate 
paid 'court to a Pallas or a NiircifTus. There is a chance that a mo* 
d^rn favourite may be a gcniiemrvn. 

The 
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The deification of the emperors *" Is the only ^ ^^^ p. 
fnftance in which they departed from their accaf- ^-i—.'-**^ 
tomed prudence and modefty. The Atiatic ^J^^**' 
Greeks were the firff inventors, the fuccelTors of 
Alexander the firft objeds, of this fervile and 
impimis mode of adulation. ' It was eafily tranf- 
ferred from the kings to the governors of Afia ; 
and the Roman magiftrates very frequently were 
adored as provincial deities, with the ^omp of 
altars and temples, of feftivals and facrifices*\ 
It was natural that the emperors (honld not re- 
fiife what Ihe proconfuls had accepted ; and the 
divine honours which both the one and the other 
received from the provinces, attefted rather the 
defpotifm than the fervitude of Rome. But the 
conquerors foon imitated the vanquiOied nations 
in the arts of flattery; and the imperious fpirit 
of the firft Caefar too eafily confented to aflfume, 
during his life-time, a place among the tutelar 
deities of Rome. The milder temper of his fuc- 
ceflbr declined fo dangerous an ambition, which 
was never afterwards revived, except by the 
madnefs of Caligula and Domitian. Auguftut 
permitted indeed fome of the provincial cities 
to erefl: temples to his honour, on condition that 
they (hould aflbciate the worftiip of Rome with 
that of the fovereign ; he tolerated private fuper- 

^ r 

f 

>^ See a treatife of Vandale.<1e Confecratione Principlum, It 
would be cafier for me to copy, than it has been to verifyi the quota- 
tions of fhat learned Putchman, 

,M See a diifcrtati^n of the.Abbe Mongault in thf firft voIunM of 
the Academy of lAfcitptions* 

fiition^ 
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6 H A'P. ftitipn, of which he might be the objefl: •' j but 
he contented himfelf with being revered by the 
fenate and people in his human charader, aiid 
wifely left to his fucceflbr, • tlie care of his public 
deification. A regular cullom was introduced, 
that on the deceafe of every emperor who had 
neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the fenate by 
a folemn decree (hould place him in the number 
of the gods: and the ceremonies of his Aj5o- 
theofis were blended with thofe of his funeial- 
This legal, and, as it ihould feem, injudicious 
profanation, fo abhorrent to our ftrifter prin- 
ciples, was received with a very faint murmur **, 
by the eafy nature of polytheifm; but it was 
received as an inftitution^ not of religion but of 
policy. We fhould difgrace the virtues of the 
Antonines, by comparing them with the vices of 
Hercules or Jupiter. Even the charaSer of 
Casfar or Auguftus ;^ were": far fuperior to thofe 
of the popular deities. But it was the misfor- 
tune of the former to live in an enlightened age, 
and their actions were too faithfully recorded to 
admit of fuch a mixture of fable and myftery, as 
the devotion of the vulgar requires. As foon as 
their divinity was eltablifhed by law, it funk into 
oblivion, without contributing either to their own 
fame, or to the dignity of fucceeding princes. 

*I Juranctafque tuum per nome^ ponimus aras, fays Horace to the 
emperor hioirdf, and Horace was well acquainted with the court of 
Atiguftus. 

*4 See Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian tn Caefaribus. Inque 
DcCkm templit jurabit Roma per umbras, is the indignant exprefilon of 
Lucaoj but it is i patiiotic# rathtr than a devout indignation. 

I In 
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Itt the confideituion of the Impetial govern* chap. 
ment, M^e have frequently mentioned the artful ^^mm^'-m^ 
founder, under his well-known title of Auguftus, V^l^ 
which was not however conferred upon him till anac^^r, 
the edifice was almoft completed. The obfcure 
name of Oftavianus, he derived from a mean 
family in the little town of Aricia, It was ftakied 
with the blood of the profcriptton ; amd hci 
was defirous, had it been poffiWe, to erafe all 
memory of his former life. The illuftrious fur- 
name of Csefar, he had affumed, as the adopted 
£bn of the diftator ; but he had too much good 
fenfe, either to hope to be confounded, or to 
wifli to be compared, with that extraordinary 
man. It was propofed in the fenate, to dignify 
their miniftei* with a new appellation : and afteif 
a Very ferious difcliffion, that of Auguftus was 
thofen, among feveral others, as being the mod 
cxpreiEve of the charader of peace and fenftity, 
which he uniformly affefted*^ Augujius was 
therefore a perfonal, Cafar a family diftindiom 
The former ifaould naturaHy have expired with 
the prince on whom it was bcftowed ; and how*, 
ever the latter was diffufed by adoption and fe«. 
male alliance, Kero was the listft prince who could 
allege arty hereditary claim to the honours of the 
Julian line. But, at the time of his death, the 
practice of a century had infeparably conneded 
thofe appellations with the Imperial dignity, and 
they have been preferved by a long fucccffion of 

-^5 Dion Caifliiis^ 1. llii. p. 710. witli the curious Annotattont pf 
Keymar* 

Vd. I. I emperors. 
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c H A P. emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger- 
\k„^^^m^f mans, from the h\l of the republic to the pre- 
fent time. A diftinftion was, however, foon 
introduced. The facred title of Auguftus was 
always referved for the monarch, whilft the name 
of Coefar was more freely communicated to his 
relations ; and, from the reign of Hadrian at 
lead, was appropriated to the fecond perfon in 
the (late, who was confidered as the prefumptive 
heir of the empire. 
Charaacr The tender refpeft of Auguftus for a ftee con- 
l^Vul ftitution which he had deftroyed, > can only be 
<ut. explained by an attentive confideration of the 

charafter of that fubtle tyrant. 'A cool head, au 
unfeeling heart, and a cowardly difpofition, 
prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to aiTume 
the malk of hypociify, which he never afterwards 
laid afide. With the fame hand, and probably 
with the fame temper, he iigned the profcription 
of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His vir* 
tues, and even his vices, were artificial ; and 
according to the various dilates of his inteteft, 
he was at firft the enemy, and at laft the father, 
of the Roman world *•. When he framed the 
artful fyftem of the Imperial authority, his mo- 
deration was infpired by his fears. He wiflied to 

^6 As O^avianus advanced to the banquet of the Carfars, his colour 
changed like that of the Cainelion $ paie at firft, then rcd| afterwards 
blaclcy lie at laft aflunied the mild livery pf Venus and the graces 
(Casiarsy p, 309.). This image, employed by Julian in his inge- 
nious iiflion, is juft and elegant ; but when he confiders this change 
^ of character as real, and afcribes it to the power of philofophy, he does 
jif loo much honour to philofophy, and to 06tavianus. 

4 deceive 
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deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, chap. 
and the armies by an image of civil govern- ^^i^w-^* 
ment. 

I. The death of Cscfar was ever before his imajreof 
eyes. He had laviihed wealth and honours on '[^e^y^or 

, , ' the people^ 

his adherents; but the molt favoured friends of 
his uncle were in the nupiber of the confpiratprs. 
The fidelity of the legions might defend his 
authority againfl open rebellion; but their vigi- 
lance could not fecure his perfon from the dag- 
ger of a determined republican ; and the Romans, 
who revered the . memory of Brutus *% would ap. 
plaud the imitation of his virtue. Caefar had 
provoked his fate, as much by the oftentation of 
his power, as by his power itfelf. The conful 
or the tribune might have reigned in peace. 
The title of king had armed the Romans againfl 
his life. Auguftus was fenfibie that mankind is I 
governed by names ; nor was he deceived in his ^ 
expedation, that the fenate and people would 
fubmit to flavery, provided they were refpe£tfully 
aflured that they ftill enjoyed their ancient free- 
dom. A feeble. fenate and enervated people cheer- 
fully acquiefced in the pleafing illufion, as long as 
it was fupported by the virtue, or even by the pru- 
dence, of the fucceflbrs of Auguftus. It was a 
motive of felf-prefervation, not a principle of 
liberty,, that animated the confpirators againfl 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. They attacked 

*7 Two centuries after ^he eftabli/bment of monarcfay, tl\e emperor 
Marctis Aotoninus recommends the chjira^lec o£ Jiiutus as % ^rfe^ 
model of Roman virtue. 
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tht perfoft of the tyrant, ttithout aiming their blow 

at th€ authority of the emperor. 

Attempt There appears, indeed, one memorable occfa- 

Mte after ^^^> ^^ which the fenate, after feventy years of 

^r^'c ?*^ patience, made an ineffeftual attempt to reaffume 

u. *'^"' its long-fcrgotten rights. When the throne was 

vacant by the murder of Caligula, the confuls 

convoked that aifembly in the Capitol, condemned 

the memory of the Csefars, gave the watch- 

word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly ad- 

hered to their ftandard, and during eight-and<> 

forty hours, ai^ed as the independent chiefs of a 

free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, 

the Prastonan guards had refolved. The ftupid 

Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already iii 

their camp, invefted with the Imperial purple, 

and prepared to fupport his eleftion by arm$. 

The dream of liberty was at an end; and the 

fenate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable fer- 

titude. Deferted by the people, and threatened 

by a military force, that feeble affembly was com- 

pelled to ratify the choice of the Praetorians, and 

to embrace the benefit of an amnefty, which 

Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the ge- 

fierofity to obferve **. 

Image of H. The infolence of the armies infpired Au- 

mem fJr g^^^s with fe^rs of a ftill more alarming natut€f. 

the armies. The defi)air of the-citizens could only attempt, 

what the power of the foldiers was, at any time, 

^ It is much to be regretted that we have loft the part of Taeitut 
which) treated of that tranfaflion. V^^e are forced to content ourrW? e* 
with the popular rumours of Jofephus, and the imperfcA hints df 
Piein and Suetonius. 

able 
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able to execute. How precarioua Was his own ^ ^^^^ **• 
authority over men whom he b44 taught tq vio« ^— ""w*^ 
late every focial duty! He had heard their (k* 
ditioiis clamours ; be dreaded their calmer mo^ 
xnents of refledion. One revolution had beeii 
purchafed by immenfe rewards; biH a fecom) 
revolutioo might double thofe reward^. Tb^ 
troops profefled the foadeft attachment to tb^ 
hoafe of CSaefar ; but the attachments of the muU 
titude are capricious and inconftant. Auguftus 
fummoned to his aid, whatever rems^ed in tboi^ 
fierte minds of Roman prejudices ; ^ enforced th^ 
rigour of difcipliue by the fandion of law ; and^ 
ioterpoftng the majiefty of the fexufie between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle>- 
glance, as the firft magiftrate of the republic *\ 

During a long period of two hundred an4 TbeSfobet 
twenty years, from the eftabliffiment of this art*- ****** 
ful fyftem to the death of Commodos^ the dan** ^ 
gers inherent to a military government were, in 
a great meafure, fufpended. The foldiers wer^ 
feldom rbufed to that fatal fenfe of their own 
ftrength, and of the weaknefs of the civil authot* 
rity, which was, before and afterwards, producr 
tive of fuch dreadful calamities. Caligula and 
Domitian were aflaflinated in their palace by their 
own don^ftics ; the convulfions which agitated 
Rome on the death of the former, were confined 
to the walls of the city. 6ut Nero involved the 

*9 Auguftus reftored the anjcient feverity of difcipline. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of Fellow-Soldiers, and 
called them only Soldiers (Sueton. in Augud. c. isOt See the ufe 
Tiberius made of the fenate in the mutiny of the pannonian legioni 
(Tacit. Anoal. i.}* 

I 3 whole 
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whole empire in his ruin. In the fpace of eighteen 
months, four princ€s perilbed by the fword ; and 
the Roman world was fhaken by the fiiry of the 
contending armies. Excepting only this fliort, 
though violent, eruption of military licence, 
the two centuries from Auguftus to Commodus 
pafled away unftained with civil blood, and 
undiftiirbed by revolutions. The emperor was 
elefted by the authority ofthefenate^ and the confeni 
of the foldiers '^ The legions refpefted their 
oath of fidelity ; and it requires a minute in- 
fpedion of the Roman annals, to difcover three, 
inconfiderable rebellions, which were all fup- 
prefled in a few months, and without even the 
hazard of a battle ^'. 

« 

Befigna- In eleftivc monarchies, the vacancy of the 
tfon of a throne is a moment bie with danger and mifchief. 

fuccelTor, o ^ 

The Roman emperors, defirous to fpare the le- 
gions that interval of fufpenfe, and the tempt- 
ation of an irregular choice, invefted their de« 
figned fucceflbr with fo large a (hare of prefent 
power, as fliould' enable him, after their deceafe, 
to aflume the remainder, without fuflPering the 
empire to perceive the change of mafters. Thus 

3<> Thefe words £ttm to haye been the conftitutional lai\guage. See 
Tacit. Annal. xiii* 4. 

)■ The firft was Camtllus Scribonianu'S, who took up arms in 
' Dalmatia dgainft Claudius, and was deferted by his own troops in 

£ve days. The fecond, L. Antontus, in Germany, who rebelled 
againft' Domitian \ and ihe third, Avidius CafBus, in the reign of 
M« Antoninus. The two laft reigned but a few months, and were 
cut off by their own adherents. We may obferve, that both Ca- 
millus and CafTius coloured their ambition with the deiign of re(lorilkg 
the republic ; a taik, faid Caflius, peculiarly referved for his nain^ 
apd family. 

Auguftus, 
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Auguftus, after all his fairer profpefts had been ^ "^ a p; 
fnatched from him by untimely deaths, refted his '^-^^z^-*/ 
laft hdpes on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted 9^'^»^* 
fon the cenforial and tribunitian powers, and 
didated a law, by which the future prince was 
invefted with an authority equal to his own, over 
the provinces and the armies'*. Thus Vefpa- ofTimt. 
fian fubdued the generous mind of his eldeft fon. 
Titus was adored by the eaftem legions, which', 
under his command, had recently atchieved the 
conqueft of Judaea. His power was dreaded, 
and, as his virtues were clouded by the intern* 
perance of youth, his defigns were fufpe£ted. 
Inftead of liftening to fuch unworthy fufpicioni^ 
the prudent monarch aflbdated Titus to the full 
powers of the Imperial dignity ; and the grateful 
fon ever approved himfelf the humble and faithful 
minifter of fo indulgent a father *'. 

The good fenfe of Vefpafian engaged him in*> The ncc 
deed to embrace every meafure that might con- ('^fa^'^ 
firm his recent and precarious elevation. The the Fia^i- 
military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had * *"' ^, 
been confecrated, by the habits of an hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Csefars: 
and although that family had been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the R6i 
mans ftill revered, in the perfon of Nero, thi 
grandfon of Germanicus, and the Gneal fucceflbr 
of Auguftus. It was not without reludaace and 
remorfe, that th^ Prsetorian guards had beea 

S^ Velletus Faterci|]u8| 1. if. c* tfti. Suetoii. in Tiber, c. ftp. 
$i SuetoBf in Tit« c, 6* Flin. in Prsefat. Hift^ Natur, 

J 4 per. 
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?x ^^^ ^ l^erluaded to abnivdon the caufe ef %ht tyrznt K 

^r^,^ Tbq r^pid dawnf^ of O^lba, Otbo, and Vitelliua, 

jUught the ar^QJei tO confider the emperors as the 

cr^tures of tk^lr will, a3i4 the inftrua^ents of 

fbsir licencet The hinh of VejTpaGaa was mean ; 

^ graad^thqr had bie^n ^ private foldierybis 

T £ithqr a petty o^icer of the reveaue '* ; his pwB 

m^rit ba4 radfed him, in ^n adv^qed age, to the 

j^mpire; but his nierit was rather ufeful than 

|l^inipg^ mdi his virtues were dilgraced by a Arid: 

;}n4 even fordid parfimony. iSuch a prince coor 

jfji^ed his truf intereft by the aflbciatipA of a fon^ 

ij^l^ofe mpre fplendid and amiablie chara^er might 

t^fQ the public attention, from the obfcure origin, 

^ the future glories, of the Flavian houfe. Under 

jtjtie mild ^dm^ni(lration of Titiis, the Rom^n world 

(enjoyed a traqdent felicity, aiul h>s beloved memory 

ferved to prote£):, above fifteen yi^rs, th^ vices of 

. hi? brftth^ Domiti^t 

A.i>. ^6. ., Jferva had fqarcely acc^t^ <he ppr.ple from 

^i^i!^' fi^q affaffipg of Domitian, bo%e he difcovered 

r^e^tif |b^ his feeble, age w^ ^n^b^ to |lem the tor- 

'^?*"* p-ent of public; diforderg, which had multipliacj 

uadiup the ipng tj^r^qjiy of his predeoeiTor. His 

g^ diipofiticm v/»s reipefted by the good; but 
tftfj d^gcner«t;«.,]^Qiijpns required a mprp vigorous 
$hara|£ter2, whofe juftice ihoi^ld ftrike . terror intQ 
Ihi; giiilty. Though he bad. f^veral relafipos, he 



34> This i()ea is frequently and ftipngly inculcated by Tacitus* 
Wft. i. 5, x6. ii. 7$, * V • 

35 The emperor Vefpafian, with his iifual good fenfe^ laughed at 
the Genealogies, who deduced his fan>ily frowsy FUvius ihe fpui^der 
of Reate (his native country), and onj; of the compimions of Her. 
culesr Suet« in Vefpfian. c* i«,' 

fixed 
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fixed hiiTd^diceioi;! a (l;ranger< He adopted Tr>r ^^ ** 
jan, thj^Q about forty yeiarfi of age, and who com- ^i'^ u '^>^ 
manded a powerful army in the Lower peri9any ( 
and imn^ediatf^Iy, by a decree of the fenate, de- 
clared hhn his colleague and fucceflbr in the 
empire '^ It is fincerely ;to be lamented, th^t A. D. $•• 
whilft we are fatigued with ihe difguftful relation 
of Nero's, crimes and follies, we are. reduced Cq 
coUefl the anions of Trajan from the glimmer- 
kkgi of an abridgment, or the doubtful ligbt of 
a panegyric. There remains, however, one pa- 
negyric far removed beydqd the fufpicion of flal« 
tery. Above two hundred and fifty ye^irs after 
the death of Trajan, the fenate, in pouring oi»t 
the cuftomary acclamations on the acce^n of 
a new f mperor, wifiied that he might furpafs the 
felicity of Auguftus, and the virtue of T»- 
jan". 

We may readily believe, that the father of hi$ A.D.ii7« 
country hefitated whether he ought to intruft the ^^^^^ 
various and doubtful character of bis kinfman 
Hadrian with fovereign power. In his laft mo- 
ments, the arts of the emprefe Plotina either 
6xed the irrefolution of TrJijan, or boldly fup- 
pofed a fidtitious adoption ^* ; the truth of which 
cpuld not be fafely difputed, and Hadrian was 

3^ Dioiiy 1. Ixviii. p» 1 1 21. Plin. Secund. in Panegyric* 

17 Felicior Augufto, MELiOR Trajano. Eutrop. ▼in, 5. 

S> Pion (). Ixix, p. IH90 affifins the whole to harebeena^teiiiy 
01> the authority (if his father, who being governor of the province 
where Trajan died, had very good opportunities of fifting this myf- 
terious tranfaftion. Vet Dodwell (Pr^Ble^l. Camden, xvii.) hat 
maintained that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the empire 
during the lifetime of Trajan. 

3 peace- 
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peaceably ackno\7ledged as his lawful fucceflbr* 
Under his reign, as has been already mentioned, 
the empire flourifhed in peace and profperity. 
fie encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, af- 
ferted military difcipline, and vifited all his pro- 
vinces in perfon. His vaft and a£tive genius 
was equally fuited to the moft enlarged views, 
and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling paflions of his foul were curiofity and va- 
nity. As they prevailed, and as they were at- 
tracted by different objefts, Hadrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous fophift, 
and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of his 
conduft defervcd praife for its equity and mo- 
deration. Yet in the firft days of his reign, he 
put to death four confular fenators, his perfonal 
•enemies, and men who had been judged worthy 
of empire ; and the tedioufnefs of a painful illnefs 
rendered him, at laft, peevifli and cruel. The 
fenate doubted whether they (hould pronounce 
him a god or a tyrant ; and the honours decreed 
to his memory were granted to the prayers of the 
pious Antoninus '^ 
Adoption The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
dir and*" °^ ^ fucceffor. After revolving in his mind fo- 
youiigcr veral men of diftingui/hed merit, whom he 
efteemed and hated, he ?idopted iEHus Verus, a 
gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by 
unipmmon beauty to the lover of Aintinous^^ 

But 

39 Dion (Ixx. p. 117T.). Aurel. Viftor, 

40 The deification of Antinous, his inedah^ ftatt^^^ tempk^, 
cityi oracleSi and conii€ilation» are well )LnowD« aud itill diflionour 

th£ 
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But while Hadrian was delighting himfelf with ^ ha p. 
bis own applaufe, and the acclamations of the ^.i^-^^^^ 
ibldiers, whofe confent had been fecured by an 
immenfe donative, the new Caefar *' wa* raviflied 
from his embraces, by an untimely death. He 
left only one fon^ Hadrian commended the boy 
to the gratitude of the Antonines. He >vas 
adopted by Pius ; and, on the acceffibn of Mar-*' 
cus, was invefted with an equal {hare of fove- 
reign power. Among the many vices of this 
younger Verus, he poflefled one virtue ; a dutt^' 
fill reverence for his wifer colleague, to whow 
he willingly abandcmed the ruder cares of ethpire.' 
The philofophic emperor diflembled hi& follies, 
lam&Qted bis early death, and cad a decent veti 
over his memory. 

As foon as Hadrian's paflion was either grati- Adoption 
fied or difappointed, he refolved to deferve the amV^ 
thanks of pofterity, by placing the moft exalted »>«««• 
merit on the Roman throne. His difceming eye 
eafily difcovered a fenator about fifty years of 
age, blamelefs in all the offices of life, and a 
youth of about feventeen, whofe riper years 
opened the fair profpeft of every virtue : the elder 
of thele was declared the fon and fucceiTor of 
fiadrian, on condition, however, that he him- 
felf fliould immediately adopt the younger. Th6 
two Antonines (for it is of them that we are now 
fpeaking) gov^ned the Roman world fort^-two a-d. isi 

— iSq. 

Ihe i&etnory of Hadrian. Yet we may remark, that of the firHf fif- 
teen emperors* Claudius was the only one whufe tafte in love was 
fndrely correA, For the honours of Antinous, fee Spai|beim» Com- 
mtptaire fur les Csiars de Juiien, p. So. 
f ' Hift* Au(u(l. p. 13* Aurelii(s Viilor in l^pitom. 

years. 
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<!H/^' ytat9i tvith the fame' invariable fpirtt of IvifdDia 

III* 



suid virtue. Although Pius had two foas^% he 
pr^fi»:re4 the welfare of Rome to the int^rdl oi 
hi$ family, g&vt his daughter Fauflioa in mar« 
W9gc p^ young Marcus, obtained from the (e* 
nfM tb^ tribunitian and proconfular powers, and 
wit^ a noble difdain^ or rather ignorance of jea« 
lerufy^ aflbciated hioi to all the labours of go* 
vernment. Marcus, oq the other hand, revered 
1^1 charaSer of his bene&Sor, loved hipi as a 
p0x^U obeyed him as his fovereiga ^^, and, af* 
Icr he was jao more, regulated 'his own adoviatftra* 
tkA by the example and maxims of his pre* 
d^eflbr.. . Their united reigns are poffibly the 
wiff poriod ef hift ory in which the happing of 
a great people was the fole objeft of govern- 

Charter TiCHS Antoninus Pitis has been juftly d^o* 
of Piu?** majurted a fecoaad Knma, The fame love of re* 
Hgion, jflfHce, and peace, was the diftinguidnng 
charafteriftic of both princes. But the fitu^tioa 
ef the latter opened a much Is^ger field ^r the 
czercife c^ thofe virtues. Numa couki only 
prevent a fsw neighbouring villages from plun* 
dering each other's harvefts. Antoninus di^ufed 
evder and tranquiilky over the g^eateft part of 
the earth. His reign i& marked by rhe rare ad« 
vantage of furnifliing very £ew materials for hiC- 
. tory ; whkh is, iaaodeed, little mor^ jd^an tM 

4^ Without the heljp of ineddi and infcriittimiff, ^t fliouM ht 
ignorant of this fafty fo honouitible to the memory of Pine. 

4} During the twenty-three years of Piuses I'eigir, Marcus waft 
only two nights abfent from tite palace^ and even thofe were at dif«- 
ftrenttimA. Hift« Aufult, |».> 2>^« 

regifter 
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wgifter of the crimes, follies, . and misJFotlttftes ^ ** a p. 

of mankind. In private life, he was an amia« ■ <-! 'v-^i^ 
bie, as well as a good man. The native fim» 
plicity of his virtue was a ftranger to vanity ot* 
affedation. He enjoyed with moderation thfc 
conveniendes of his fortune, and the innocent 
pleafures of fociety**; and the benevolence of 
his foul difplayed itfelf in a cheerful fcrenity of 
temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of Mar- 
of a feverer and more laborious kind*'. It was, •"•• 
the well-earned harveft of many a learned con-, 
ference, of many a patient ledure, and many a 
midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid fyftem of the Stoics, 
which taught him to fubmit his body to his 
mind, his paiCons to his reafon ; to confider inN 
tue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external, as things indifferent *\ His 

44 He was fond of the theatre, and not infenfible to the charm I of 
the fair fex. Marcut Antoninus, i. x6. Hi(f. Attguft« p. 20, %%» 
Julian in Caefar. 

45 The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrify, and with 
a waat of that fimplicity which diftinguiflitd Pius and even Venis 
(Hift. Auguft. 6. 34,)- This AilVicion, unjuft as it was, may ferve 
to account for the fuperior appiaufe befiowed upon perfonal qualin- 
cations, in preference to the fecial virtues. Even Marcos Anco. 
ftinuB has been called a hypoeriie ; but the wildeft fcepttcifm never 
inlinoated that Caefar might pofTibly be a coward, orTulIya fooL 
Wit and valour are qualifications more eadly afcertained, than hu« 
manity or the love of juftice. 

46 Tacitus has charaAerized, in a few words» the principles of 
the parttco^: Dolores faptentis fecutus eft, qui ibla bona quae bo- 
nefta, malatantuin quae turpia; potentiam, nobilitatem, cseteraque 
extra amrfiudiy Im^u* bonis nequt malii adnumerant. Tacit« 
Hift. iv. 5« 

•medi* 
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ireditationsy compofed in the tumult of a camp^ 
are ftill extant; and he even condefcended to 
give leflbns of philofophyji in a more public 
manner than was perhaps confident with the 
mpdefty of a fage, or the dignity of an empe- 
ror ^^. But his life was the nobleft commentary 
on the precepts of Zeno. He was fevere to him* 
felf, indulgent to the imperfe£lion of others^ 
juft and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted 
that Avidius Caflius, who excited a rebellion 
in Syria, had difappointed him, by a voluntary 
^ death, of the pleafure of converting an enemy 
into a friend ; and he juftified the (incerity of that 
fentiment, by moderating the zeal of the fenate 
againft the adherents of the traitor**. War he 
detefted, as the difgrace and calamity of human 
nature ; but when the neceflity of a juft defence 
called upon him to take up arms, he readily 
expofed his perfon to eight winter campaigns on 
the frozen banks of the Danube, the feverity of 
which was at laft fatal to the weaknefs of his coji- 
ftitution. His memory was revered by a grateful 
pofterity, and above a century after his death, many 
perfons preferved the image of Marcus Antoninus 
among thofe of their houfehold gods *^ 
Happinefs If a man were called to fix the period in the 
of thcRo- |^j(jQ,.y Qf (hg world during which the condition 

of the human race was moft happy and profper- 

47 Before he went on the fecond expedition dgainft the GermanSs 
he read le^ures of phitofophy to the Roman people, during three 
days. He had already done the fame in the cities of Greece and Afia* 
Hift. Auguft. in Caflio, c. 3. 

4S Dion, I. ixxi. p. 1190. Hift^ Augud. in Avid. Caifio* 

49 Hid. Auguti. in Marc. Antonin. c. iS. 

OUS, 
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0U8, he would, without hefitation, name that ^ " ^ **• 
which elapfed from the death of Domitian to _^,^^ 
the acceffion of Commodus. The vafl: extent of 
the Roman empire was governed by abfolute 
power, under the guidance of virtue and wifdom. 
The armies were retrained by the firm but gentle 
band of four fucceflive emperors, whofe cha- 
raAers and authority commanded involuntary 
refpeft. The forms of the civil adminiftratton 
were carefully preferved by Nerva, Trajan, Ha- 
drian^ and the Antonines, who delighted in the 
image of liberty, aitd were pleafed with confider- 
mg the'mfelves as the accountable minifters of the 
laws. Such princes deferved the honour of re- 
ftoring the republic, had the Romans of their 
days been capable of enjoying a rational free* 
dom. 

The labours of thefe monarchs were overpaid jtspreca- 
by. the immenfe reward that infeparably waited J"'®])* 
on their fuccefs ; by the honeft pride of virtue, 
and by the exquiGte delight of beholding the 
general happinefs of which they were the authors. 
A juil, but melancholy refledion embittered, 
however, the nobl^ft of human enjoyments. 
They mud often have recoUefled the inftability 
of a happinefs which depended on the charafler 
of a fmgle man. The fatal moment was perhaps 
approaching, when feme licentious youth, or fome 
jealous tyrant, woiild abufe, to the deftruc* 
tion, that abfolute power, which they had ex- 
erted for the benefit of their people. The ideal 
reflraints of the fenate and the laws might ferve 
to difplay the virtues, but could never corre^ 

the 
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c tt A P. the vices, of the emperor. The mih'tary force 
%««-^^^ was a blind and irrefiftibie inftrument of oppref- 
lion ; and the corruption of Roman , manners 
would always fupply flatterers eager to applaud, 
and minifters prepared to ferve, the fear or the 
avarice, the luft or the cruelty, of their mafters. 
Meirary Thefe gloomy apprehenfions had been already 
Hu^ Ca- juftified by the experience of the Romans. The 
l»gu!a,Ne. annals of the emperors exhibit a ftrong and various 
]>omitiaii. pifture of human nature, which we fhould vainly 
feek among the mixed and doubtful charafters 
of modern hiftory. In the conduft 6f thofe 
monarchs we may trace the utmoft lines of vice 
and virtue ; the moll exalted perfeftion, and the 
meaneft degeneracy of our own fpecies. The 
golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had been 
preceded by an age of iron. It is almoft fuper- 
fluous to enumerate the unworthy fucceflbrs of 
. . Auguftus. Their unparalleled vices, and the 
fplendid theatre on which they were aded, have 
faved them from oblivion. The dark unrelent- 
ing Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 
beaftly Vitellius*% and the timid inhuman Do- 
mitian, . are condemned to everla/ling infamy. 

50 Vitellius cotifuiTied in mere eating, at leaft fix millions of otrr 
tnoney in about (eytn months. It is not eafy to exprefs his rices 
with dignity^ or even decency. Tacitus fairly calls hiip a hog $ but 
it is by i'ubltituting to a coarfe woid a very fine image. " At ViteF- 
*^ lius, umbraculis hprtorum abditus, ut ignava gnimaliaf quibos 
«< fi cibnm fuggeras jacent torpentque, prsetenta^ inftantia, fuCora^ 
** pari oblivione dimiferat. Atque ilium nemore Arcioo defidem 
<* et marcentem,"^ &c. Tacit. Hift. iii. 36. ii. 95, Sueton. in 
Vitell. c, 1 J. Dion Cafliiiis, 1. htv. p. 1062. 

During 
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During fourfcore years (excepting only the Ihort chap. 
and doubtful refpite of Vefpaiian's reign *') Rome <^,^,^ 
groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which 
exterminated the ancient families of the republic^ 
and was fatal to almofl: every virtue, and every 
talent, that arofe in that unhappy period. 

Under the reign of thefe monfters, the flavery Peculiar 
of the Romans was acconipanied with two pecu- the Ro^ 
liar circumftances, the one occafioned by their "a"**!"- 

, r dcr their 

former hberty, the other by their extenfive con- tyrants, 
quefts, which rendered their condition more com^^ 
pietely wretched than that of the viftims of 
tyranny in any other age or country. From thefe 
caufes were derived, i. The exquifite fenfibility 
of the fufferers ; and, 2* The impofiibility of 
efcaping from the hand of the oppreflbn 

I. When Perfia was governed by the defcend* ["^'"^ ^^^ 
ants of Sefi, a race of princes, whole wanton cm- Orientaii, 
elty often ftained their divan, their table, and 
their bed, with the blood of their favourites, 
there is a faying recorded of a young nobleman. 
That he never departed from the fultan*s pre- 
fence, without fatisfying himfelf whether his 
head was ftill on his flioulders. The experience 
of every day might almofl: juftify the fcepticifm 
of Ruftan^*. Yet the fatal Jword, fufpended 
above him by a fingle thread, feems not to have 
difturbed the flumbers, or interrupted the tran- 
quillity, of the Perfian. The monarch's frown, 
he well knew, could level him with the > duft j 

5v The execution of Hclvidius Prifcus, and of the virtuout Epo* 
nina» difgr^ced the reign of Vefpafian. 
s« Voyage deChardin en Perfe, vol. iii, p. 29}. 

V«iL. I. K but 
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but the ftroke of lightning or apoplexy might b« 
equally fatal ; and it was the pirt of a wife man, 
to forget the inevitable calamities of human life 
in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was 
dignified with- the appellation of the king's flavej 
had, perhaps, been purchafed from obfcure 
parehts, in a country which he had never known ; 
and was trained up from his infancy in the fevere 
difcipline of the feraglio ". His name, his wealth,' 
his honours^ were the gift of a mafter^ who might, 
without injuftice, refume what he had beftowed. 
Ruftan's knowledge, if he poflefled any^ could 
only ferve to confirm his habits by prejudices. 
His language afforded not words for any form of 
government, except abfolute monarchy. The 
hiftory of the eaft informed him, that fuch had 
ever been the condition of mankind'*. The 
Koran, and the interpreters of that divine book, 
inculcated to him, that the fultan was the defcend- 
ant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of heaven ; 
that patience was the firfl: virtue of a Muffulman, 
and unlimited obedience the great duty of a fub- 
jeft. 

The minds of the Romans were very differ- 
ently prepared for flavery. Oppreffed beneath 
the weight of their own corruption and of mili- 
tary violence, they for a long while preferved the 



51 The pra6lice of raHing flaves to the great officet of ftate is ftill 
m^re common among the Turks than among the Perfians. The 
miiciabie countries of Georgia and CircalTia fupply rjfers to the 
greateft part of the eaft, 

5* Chardin fays, that European travellers have diffttfcd among the 
Perfians fome ideas of the freedom and mil4nef$ of our goverAmeritt* 
They have done them a very ill affi«, 

fenti« 
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fentiments, or at leaft the ideas, of their free- chap. 

' , III. 

born ancedors. The education of Helvidius and 

Thrafea, of Tacitus and Piiny, was the fanitf as 
that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian phi* 
lofophy, they had imbibed the jufteft and mod 
liberal notions of the dignity of human nature, 
fend the origin of civil fociety. The hiftory of 
their own country had taught them to revere a 
free, a virtuous, and a viftorious commonwealth ; 
to abhor the fuccefsful crimes of Caefar and Aui. 
giiftus } afid inwardly to defpife thofe tyrants 
whom they adored with the moft abje£k flattery. 
As magiftrates and fenators, they were admitted 
into the great council, which had once diftated 
laws to the earth, whofe name ftill gave a fanc^ 
tion to the afts of the monarch, and whofe autho* 
rity was fo often proftituted to the vileft pur- 
pofes of tyranny. Tiberius, and thofe emperors 
who adopted his maxims, attempted to difguife 
their murders by the formalities of jufticei and 
perhaps enjoyed a fecret pleafure in rendering the 
fenate their accomplice as well as their viftim. 
By this affembly, the laft of the Romans were 
condemned for imaginary crimes and real vir- 
tues. Their infamous accufers affumed the Ian* 
guage of independent patriots, who arraigned a 
dangerous citizen before the tribunal of his coun- 
try; and the public fervice was rewarded by 
riches and honours'*. The fervile judges pro- 

fe0ed 

« They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 66.). Marccllu$ Epirus and Crifpui Vibius had acquired two 

fj^ ji millioiii 
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CHAP, feffed to affert the majefty of the commonwealtHj 
^^ %^ violated in the perfon of its firft magiftrate*% 
whofe clemency they moft applauded when they 
trembled the moft at his inexorable and impend- 
ing cruelty". The tyrant beheld their bafenefs 
with juft contempt, and encountered their fecret 
fentiments of deteftation with fincere and avowed 
hatred for the whole body of the fenate. 
Extent of u, jhe divifion of Europe into a number of 
pircicft independent ftates, connefted, however, with each 
pU™of ^^^^ ^y ^^^ general xefemblance of religion, 
refuge* language, and manners, is productive of the 
moft beneficial confequences to the liberty of 
mankind. A modern tyrant, who fliould find 
no refiftance either in his own breaft, or in his 
people, would foon experience ,a gentle reftraint 
from the example of his equals, the dread of 
prefent cenfure, the advice of his allies, and the 
apprehenfion of his enemies. The objeft of his 
difpleafure, efcaping from the narrow limits of 

millions and a half under Nero. Thetr wealth, which aggravated their 
crimes, protefled them under Vefpafian. See Tacit. Hift. iv. 43. 
pialog. de Orator, c. 8. For one accufation^ Regulus, the juft ob- 
]e6i of Pliny *8 fatire, received from the fenate the confular ornaments, 
and a prefent of fixty thoufand pounds. 

5^ The crime of majefy was formerly a treafonable ofience agamft 
the Roman people. As tribunes of the people, Auguftua and Tibe- 
rius applied it to their own perfonsi and extended it to an infinite 
latitude. 

57 After the virtuous and unfortunate widovv of Germanicus bad 
bees put to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the fenate foir 
bis. clemency. She had not been publicly ftrangled } nor was the 
body drawn with a hook to the Gemoniae, where thole of common 
ttalefaflors were expofed. See Tacit, Anna], vit aj» Sueton. in Ti- 
btrio, c. 53. 

. . his 
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his dominions, would eafily obtain, in a happier c ha p. 
cfimate, a fecure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of 
the Romans filled the world, and when that 
empire fell into the hands of a fingle perfon, the 
world became a fafe and dreary prifon for his 
enemies. The flave of Imperial defpotifm, whe- 
ther he was condemned to drag his gilded chain 
in Rome and the fenate, or to wear out a'life of 
exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or the fro* 
zen banks of the Danube, expeded his fate in 
filent defpair''. To refift was fatal, and it was 
impoffible to fly. On every fide he was encom* 
pafled with a vaft extent of fea and land, which 
he could never hope to traverfe without being 
difcovered,* feized, and reftored to his irritated 
mafter. Beyond the frontiers, his anxious vie\v 
could difcover nothing, except the ocean^ in- 
hofpitable deferts, hoftile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or 
dependent kings, who would gladly purchafe the 
emperor's protection by the facrifice of an ob- 
noxious fugitive *^ " Wherever you are," faid 

Cicero 



5S Seriphus was a fmaU rocky iHand in the iEgean Sea^ the inha- 
bitants of which were defpifed for their ignorance and obfcurity. 
The place of Ovid's txile is well known, by his juft, but unmanly 
lamentations. It (hould feeni, that he only received an order to 
leave Rome in fo many days, and to tranfport himfclf to Tomi, 
Guards and gaolers were unneceiTary. 

59 Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted to fly to the Par- 
thians. He was llopt in the Streights of Sicily j but fo little danger 

K.3 did 
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CHAP. Cictro to the exiled Marcellus, " remember thsit 

III* 

•* you are' equally within the power of the con- 
«* queror"." 

did there appear in the exaiT)pIe> that the moft jealous of tyrant^ 
difdained to puntih it. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 
P° Ciccio ad Familiare^^ iv» 7. 



^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Cruelty^ Follies^ and Murder of Commodus.'r^ 
Eledion of Pertinax. — His Attempts to reform the 
State. — His Ajfajftnation by the Pratorian Guards. 

'pHE mildnefs of Marcus, which the rigid chap. 
difcipline of the Stoics was unable to era- < .iiii-w^ 
dicate, formed, at the fame time, the moft ami- ^"^"^- 

r • g^ence or 

able, and the only defective, part of his charac- Marcos, 
ten His excellent underflanding ws^s omn de- 
ceived by the unfufpefting goodnefs of his heart. 
Artful men, who fludy the paffions of princes^ 
and conceal their own, approached his perfon in 
the difguife of philofophic fandtity, and acquired 
riches and honours by aifedting to defpife them '. 
His excellive indulgence to his brother, his wife, 
and his fon, exceeded the bounds of private vir- 
tue, and became a public injury, by the example 
and confequences of their vices. 

Fauftina, the daughter of Pius and the wife to his wife 
of Marcus, had been as much celebrated for her * "** 
gallantries as for her beauty. The grave fim- 
plicity of the philofopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that un- 
bounded paffion for variety, which often difco- 
vered perfonal merit in the meaneft of man? 

m 

' See the complaints of Avidius Caflius, Iliil, Aiigpft. p. 45. 
Tbefe are, it is true« the complaints of fa6llon ^ but even fa^liop 
exaggeraieSy rather than invents. 

K4 kind. 
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CHAP, lund *. The Cupid of the ancients was, in gene- 
ral, a very fenfual deity ; and the amours of an 
emprefs, as they exafted on her fide the plained 
advances, are feldom fufceptible of much fenti- 
mental delicacy. Marcus was the only man jn 
the empire who feemed ignorant or infenfible of 
the irregularities of Fauftina; which, according 
to the prejudices of every age, reflefted fome 
difgrace on the injured hufband. He promoted 
feveral of her lovers to pofts of honour and pro- 
fit % and during a connexion of thirty years, 
invariably gave her prQofe of the moft tender coi>. 
fidence, and of a refpedt which ended not with 
her life. In his Meditations, he thanks the gods, 
who had beftowed on him a wife, fo faithful, fo 
gentle, and of fuch a wonderful fimplicity of 
manners*. The obfequious fenate, at his ear- 
neft rcqueft, declared her a goddefs. She was 
reprefented in her temples, with the attributes 
of Juno, Venus, and Ceres ; and it was decreed, 
that, on the day of their nuptials, the youth of 
either fex ihould pay their vows before the altar of 
they- chafle patronefs '• 

^ Fauftinam fatis conftat apud Cayetam, amditiontt fibi et nauticaa 
ct gladiatorias, elegifTe. Hiji, Auguji, p. 30. Lampridius explains 
the fort of merit which Faullina chofe^ and the coaditiens which (he 
cxa^ed. HiJI, Avguft» p. 101. 

2 Hift. Auguft. p. 34. 

4 M^ditat. f. i. The world has laughed at the credulity of Mar- 
cus 5 but Madam Dacier aflures us (and we may credit a lad^}, 
that the hufband will always be deceived, if the wife condefcends to 
diifemble. 

5 Dion Caflius, 1, Ixxi. p. 1195. Hift. Augwft. p. 33. Com- 
mentaire dc Spanheiifi fur les Cefais de Julien, p. 289. The deifica- 
tion of Fauftina is the only defefl which Julian's criticifm is able to 
difcover in the all-accompliflied character of Marcus. 

' The 
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The monftrous vices of the fon have call a chap. 
made on the purity of the father's virtues. It ^^^^ 
has been objeflted to Marcus, that he facrificed tohisfoo 
the happinefs of millions to a fond partiality for du$. 
a worthlefs boy ; and that he chofe a fucceflbr in 
his own family, rather than in the republic. 
Nothing, however, was.negleOed by the anxious 
father, and by the men of virtue and learning 
whom he fummoned to his aflTidance, to expand 
the narrow min4 of young Commodus, to cor- 
reft his growing vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the throne, for which he was defigned. 
But the powet of inftruftion is feldom of much 
efficacy, except in thofe happy difpofitions where 
it- is almofl: fuperfluous. The diftafteful leflbn 
of a grave philofopher was, in a moment, obli- 
terated by the whifper of a profligate favourite ; 
and Marcus himfelf blafted the fruits of this 
laboured education, by admitting his fon, at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation of 
the Imperial power. He lived but four years after- 
wards ; but he lived long enough to repent a raih 
meafure, which raifed the impetuous youth above 
the reftraint of reafon and authority. 

Moft of the crimes which difturb the' internal Acceffion 
peace of fociety, are produced by the . reftraints pcrorComT 
which the necefTary, but unequal laws of pro- modus, 
perty have impofed on the appetites of man- 
kind, by confining to a few the poffeiEon of 
thofe objeds that are coveted by many. Of all 
our pafTions and appetites, the love of power is 
of the mod imperious and unfociable nature, (ince 
the pride of one man requires the fubmifSon of . 

the 
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CHAP, the multitude. In the tumult of civil difcord, 

IV. , 

K,,00^<Lmm^ the laws of fociety lofe their force, and their place 
is feldom fupplied by thofe of humanity. The 
ardor of contention, the pride of victory, the 
defpair of fuccefs, the memory of paft injuries, 
and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to 
inflame the mind, and to filence the voice of 
pity. From fuch motives almoft every page of 
hiftory has been ftained with civil blood ; but 
thefe motives will not account for the unpro- 
voked cruelties of Commodus, who had nothing to 

A.D. i«o. wifh, and every thing to enjoy. The beloved 
fon of Marcus fucceeded to his father, amidft 
the acclamations of the fenate and armies % and 
when he afcended the throne, the happy youth 
faw round him neither competitor to remove, nor 
enemies to punifh. In this calm elevated ftation, 
it was furely natural, that he (hould prefer the 
love of mankind to their deteftation, the mild 
glories of his five . predeceffors, to the ignomi* 
nious fate of Nero, and Domitiap. 

Charaaer ^ Yet Commodus was not, as he has been repre- 

oi Coin* , , ^ 

nodus. fented, a tiger born with an infatiate third of 
human blood, and capable, from his infancy, of 
the moft inhuman aftions ^ Nature had formed 
him of a weak, rather than a wicked difpofition. 
. His fimplicity and timidity rendered him the flave 
of his attendants, who gradually corrupted his 

6 Commodus was the firft Porphyrogenitm (r)orn fincc his falher*8 
acceffion to the throne), liy a new Itrain of fiiitcry, the Egyptian 
inetlals date by tlie years of his life; as if they were fynonymoi^S to 
thofe of his reign* Tillemont, Hill. desEmpeieursy torn. ii. p. 751. 

7 Hift. Auguft. p. 46. 

% mind. 
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wind. His cruelty, which at firft obeyed the c h a p. 
di£tates of others, degenerated into habit, and at ^^^/-nu^ 
length became the ruling paffion of bis foul % 

Upon the death of his father, Gommodus Heretomt 
found hirpfelf eoibarrafled with the command of 
a great army, and the conduA of a difficult war 
againfl; the Quadi and Marcomanni*. The 
ffrvile and profligate youths whom Marcus had 
banifhed, fooh regained their ftation and influ- 
ence about the new emperor. They exaggerated 
the hard(hips and dangers of a campaign in the 
wild countries beyond the Danube ; and they 
aflured the indolent prince, that the terror of his 
name and the arms of his lieutenants would be 
fufficient to complete the conqueft of the dif* 
mayed barbarians, or to impofe fuch conditions, as 
^ere more advantageous than any conqueft. By 
a dextrous applicacion to his fenfual appetites, 
they compared the tranquillity, the fplendoiir, the 
refined pleafures of Rome, with the tumult of a 
Pannonian camp, which afforded neither leifure 
nor materials for luxury '^ Commodus liftened to 
jthe pleafing advice; but whilfl: he hefitated between 
his own inclination, and the awe -which he ftill 
retained for his father's couflfellors, the fummer 
infenfibly elapfed, and his triumphal entry into 
the capital was defierred^ till the autumn. His 
graceful perfon ", pqpijjafr addrefs, and imagined 

* Dion CaffiuSy 1. Ixxii. p. 1203. 

9 According to TertuHian (Apolog. €.%$,), be died at Sinnium* 
But the iituation of Vindobor.a, or Vienna, where both the Viflort 
piace his death, is better adapted to the operations of ttie war againft 
tl)e Marcomanni and Qnadi. 

>^ i{«rodian, 1. i.p. la. 
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virtues, attrafted the public favour ; the honour- 
able peace which he had recently granted to the 
barbarians, diffufed an univerfal joy"; his impa- 
tience to revifit Rome was fondly afcribed to the 
love of his country ; and his diflblute courfe of 
amufements was faintly condemned in a prince of 
nineteen years of age. 

During the three firft ytars of his reign, the 
forms, and even the fpirit of the old adminiftra* 
tion were maintained by thofe faithful counfel- 
lors, to whom Marcus had recommended his 
fon, and for whofe wifdom and integrity Com-, 
modus ftill entertained a reluftant efteem. The 
young prince and his profligate favourites revelled 
iii all the licence of fovereign power ; but his 
hands were yet unftained with blood ; and he ' 
had even difplayed a generofity of fentiment,- 
which might perhaps have ripened into folid 
virtue '\ A fatal incident decided his fluduating 
charafter. 
Is wound- One evening, as the emperor was returning ta. 
aflUffin" ^^^ palace through a dark and narrow portico in 
A.D.183. the amphitheatre'*, an aflaffin, who waited his 
paffage, rufhed*upon him with a drawn fword, 
loudly exclaiming, " The fenate fends you this.*^- 
. The menace prevented the deed ; the affaffin was • 
feized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the authors of the confpiracy. It had been formed^i 

T"* This uniVerfal joy is well defcrlbed (from the medals as well as 
biftorians) by Mr. Wotton, Hi(h of Komey p. 192, 193. 

II ManiHu8» the confidential fecretaty of Avidius Cafiius, was 
difcovered after be had lain concealed (everal years. The emperor 
nobly relieved the public anxiety by lefufmg to fee him, and burning 
\k\% papers without opening thcnu Dion Cafliiis, 1* Ixxii* p. I209, 

H See MafFci uegli Aniphiiheatri, p. i26» 

6 not 
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Hot in the ftate, but within the walls of the c ha p. 
palace. Lucilla, the emperor's fifter, and widow ^-->/— -/ 
of Lucius Verus, impatient of the fecond rank, 
and jealous of the reigning emprefs, had armed 
the murderer againft her brother's life. She had 
not ventured to communicate the black defign to 
her fecond hulband Claudius Pompeianus, a fena- 
tor of diftinguifhed merit and unlhaken loyalty ; 
but among the crowd of her lovers (for (he 
imitated the manners of Fauftina) (he found men ^ 
of defperate fortunes and wild ambition, who were 
prepared to ferve her more violent, as well as her 
tender paffions. The confpirators experienced 
the rigour of juftice, and the abandoned princefs 
was puniflied, firft with exile, and afterwards with 
death *^ 

But the words of the aflaflin funk deep into the Hatredand 
mind of Commodus, and left an indelible im- Commo'^- 
preffion of fear and hatred againft the whole body ^"* ^°' 

Wards the 

of the fenate. Thofe whom he had dreaded as fenate. 
importunate minifters, he now fufpefted as fecret * 

enemies. The Delators, a race of men difcou- 
raged, and almoft extinguifhed, under the for- 
mer reigns, again became formidable, as foon as 
they difcovered that the emperor was defirous of 
finding difafFedion and treafon in the fenate. 
That aflembly, whom Marcus had ever confidered 
as the great council of the nation, was compofed 
of the moft diftinguifhed of the Romans ; and 
diftinftion of every kind foon became criminal. 

'5 Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1205. Herodlan^ 1* i. p. t6. Hid. Aiigu((. 
p. 46. 

The 
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The pofleflion of wealth ftimulated the diligence 
of the informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit 
cenfure of the irregularities of Commodus ; im* 
portant fervices implied a dangerous fuperiority 
. of merit ; and the friend(hip of the father always 
enfured the averfion of the fom Sufpicion was 
equivalent to proof; trial to condemnation^ 
The execution of a confiderable fenator was at- 
tended with the death of all who. might lament 
or revenge his fate ; and when Commodus had 
once tafted human blood, he became incapable of 
pity or remorfe. 

TheQiiin- Of thefe innocent viftims of tyranny, none 
Uim. '^^ di^d more lamented than the two brothers of the 
Quintilian family, Maximus and Condianus } 
whofe fraternal love has faved their names from 
oblivion, and endeared their memory to pofte- 
rity. Their ftudies and their occupations, their 
purfuits and their pleafuresi, were ftill the fame* 
In the enjoyment of a great eftate, they never 
admitted the idea of a feparate interefl ; fome 
fragments are now extant of a treatife which they 
compofed in common ; and in every action of 
life it was obferved, that their two bodies were 
animated by one foul. The Antonines, who 
valued their virtues, and delighted in their union^ 
raifed them, in the fame year, to the conliiU 
ihip ; and Marcus afterwards entrufted to their 
joint care the civil adminiflration of Greece, 
and a great military command, in which they 
obtained a fignal vidory over the Germans. ' The 

kind 
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kind cruelty of Conimodus united them in chap. 
death •^ v^JX^ 

The tyrant's rage, after having (hed the nobleft T*'* ""'- 
blood of the fenate, at length recoiled on the TnnU. *^" 
principal inftrument of his cruelty. Whilft Com- 
modus was immerfed in blood and luxufy, he 
devolved the detail of the public bufinefs on Per- 
ennis ; a fervile *and ambitious minifter, who had 
obtained his poft by the murder of his pre- 
deceflbr, but who ppfleffed a confiderable ihare 
of vigour and ability. By afts of extortion, and 
the forfeited eftates of the nobles facrificed to his 
avarice, he had accumulated an immenfe trea- 
fure. The Praetorian guards were under his im- 
mediate command; and his fon, who already 
difcovered a military genius, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions. Perennis afpired to the 
empire j or what, in the eyes of Commodus, 
amounted to the fame crime, he was capable of 
afpiring to it, had he not been prevented, fur- 
prifed, and put to death. The fall of a minifter A.D. iss. 
is a very trifling incident in the general hiftory 
of the empire j but it was haftened by an extra- 
ordinary circumftance, which proved how much 
the nerves of difcipline were already relaxed. 
The legions of Britain, difcontented with the 
adminiftration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred feleft men, with inftru6lions 
to march to Rome, and lay their complaints 
before the emperon Thefe military petitioners, 

^^ tn a note upon the Auguftan Hiftoryi Cafaubon has colleAed 
a number of particulars concerning thefc celebrated brothers. See 
p. 96. of his learned corooiemary. 

by 
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CHAR by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming 
>^^^1^ . the divifions of the guards, by exaggerating the 
ftrength of the Britifli army, and by alarming 
the fears of Commodus, exafted and obtained 
the minifter's death, as the only redrefs of their 
grievances '^ This prefumption of a diftant 
army, and their difcovery of the weaknefs of 
government, was a fure prefage of the mod dread* 
ful convulfions. 
i^evoltof The negligence of the public adminiftration 
fciateniue. ^^^ betrayed foon afterwards, by a new difojder, 
which arofe from the fmalleft beginnings. A 
** fpirit of defertion began to prevail among the 
troops ; and the deferters, inftead of feeking 
their fafety in flight or concealment, infefl:ed the 
highways. Matetnus, a private foldier, of a 
daring boldnefs above his ftation, coUefted thefe 
bands of rpbbers into a little army, fet operf the 
prifons, invited the flaves to aflert their freedom, 
and plundered with impunity the rich and de* 
fencelefs cities of Gaul and Spain. The gover* 
nors of the provinces, who had long been the 
fpeftators, and perhaps the partners, of his de- 
predations, were, at length, roufed from their 
fupine indolence by the threatening commands of 
the emperor. Maternus found that he was 
encompaflfed, and forefaw that he mufl be over- 
powered. A great effort of defpair was his lafl: 
refource. He ordered his followers to difperfe^ 

17 Dion> 1. Ixxii. p. 1210. HerotlUn, l.i. p. is. Hid. Auguft. 
t p*4S. Dion gives a much lefs odious cliara6ler of PerenniSj than 
the other hiftoriatis. His moderatian is almoft a pledge of his 
veracity. 

to 
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to pafs the Alps in fmall parties and variovs dif- 9 H 4 9. 
guifes, and to aflemble at Rome, during the licea- s„^^U^ 
tious tumult of the feftival of Cybele ". To mur- 
der CommoduSy and to afcend the vacant throne^ 
was the ambition of no vulgar robber. His me|i« 
fures were fo ably concerted, that his coi^ceaLed 
troops already 611ed the ftreets of Rome. The 
envy of an accomplice difcovered and ruined this 
lingular enterprife, in the moment when it was ripe 
for execution '•. 

Sufpicious princes often promote the laft of The mmU 
mankind, from a vain perfuafion that thofe who ft«f^*«»«»* 
have no dependence, except on • their favour j will 
have no attachment, except to the perfon of their 
benefaftor. Cleander, the fucceffor of Perennis, 
was a Phrygian by birth; of a nation, ov^r 
whofe ftubborn, but fervile temper, blows only 
could prevail ^« He had been fent from his na- 
tive country to Rome, in the capacity of a flave. 
As a Dave he entered the Imperial palace, ren- 
dered himfelf ufefiil to his mailer's pailions, amd . 
rapidly afcended to the moft exalted ftation which 
a fubjeA could enjoy. His influence over the 
mind of Commodus was much greater than th^t 
of his predeceflbr; for Cleander was devoid 9f 

>S During the fecond Punic war, the Romans imported from 
Afia the worfliip of the mother of the gods. Her feftival, the MiegU' 
Itfia^ began on the fourth of April, and lafted fix dtys. The flreets 
were crowded with mad proceflions, the theatres with fpe£^ators» rad 
the public tables with unbidden guefts. Order and police were fiiT- 
fiended, and pleafure was the only ferious bufinefs of the (ity. See 
Ovid, de Faftis, 1. iv. 1S9, &c. 

'9 Herodian» 1. t. p. 33. sS. 

*o Cicero pro Flacco^ €.27. 

Vol, I. L any 
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any ability or virtue which could infpire the em- 
peror with envy or diftruft. Avarice wa? the 
reigning paffion of his foul, and the great prrn- ' 
crudty. ciple of his ad minift ration. The rank of Con- 
' fill, of Patrician, of Senator, was expofed to 
public fale; and it would have been confidered 
as difafFeftion, if any one had refufed to pur- 
chafe thefe empty and difgraceful honours with 
the greateft part of his fortune *'. In the lucra- 
tive provincial employments, the miniiler (hared 
with the governor the fpoils of the people. 
The executioii of the laws was venal and arbi- 
trary^ A wealthy criminal might obtain, not 
only the reverfal of the fentence by which he was 
juftly condemned, but might likewife inflift what- 
ever punifliment he pleafed on the accufer, the wk- 
neffes, and the judge. 

By thefe means, Cleander, in the fpace of three 
years, had accumulated more wealth than had 
ever yet been pofleffed by any freedman **. 
Commodus was perfeftly fatisfied with the mag- 
nificent prefents which the artful courtier laid at 
his feet in the moft feafonable moments. To 
divert the pubh'c envy, Cleander, under the em- 
peror's name, erefted baths, porticos, and places 

of exercife, for the ufe of the people*'. . He 
t. 

•x^ One of thefe dear-bought promotions occafioned a current bon 
- mot, that JuHns Solon was hantjbed into the fenate. 

^> Dton (). txxii. p. i«, 13.) obferves, that no frtedman had pof- 
fefled riches ecjwal to ihofe of Cleander. The fortune pf Pallas 
> amounted* however^ to upwards of five and twenty hundred thoufaiid 
pou n d s ; Ter mUlies . 

<S Dion» 1. Ixxii. p. 12, 13. Herodiani 1. i. p. 29. Hi((. Au- 
guft. p. 5». '^hefe baths were fituated near the P^rta Cafena. - See 
Nardini Koma Antica, p. 79. 

flat- 
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flattered himfelf that the Romans, dazzled and ^ ha p.. 
amufed by this apparent liberality, would be lefs 
affefted by the bloody fcenes which were daily 
exhibited ; that they would . forget the death of 
Byrrhus, a fenator to whofe fuperior merit the 
late emperor had granted one of his daughters; 
and that they would forgive the execution of 
Arius Antoninus, the laft reprefentative of the 
name and virtues of the Antonines, The for- 
mer, with more integrity than prudence, had 
attempted to difclofe, to his brother-in-law, the 
true charafter of Cleander. An equitable /en- 
tence pronounced by the latter, when proconful 
of Afia, againft a worthlefs creature of the fa- 
vourite, proved fatal to him **. After the fall 
of Perennis, the terrors of Commodus had, for ^ 
fliort time, a0umed the appearance of a return 
to virtue. He repealed the mod odious of his 
a£ts, loaded his memory with the public execra- 
tion, and afcribed to the pernicious counfels of 
that wicked miniiler, all the errors of his inex- 
perienced youth* But his repentance lafted only 
thirty days ; and, under Oleander's tyranny, the 
adYniniftration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Peftilence and famine contributed to fill up the scdi„w« 
meafure of the calamities of Rome *\ The firft »»<* <^««th 
could be only imputed to the juft indignation of dcr, 
the gods J but a monopoly of corn, fupported by ^aD.iSf. 
the riches and power of the miniiler, was con- 

«♦ Hift. Awguft. p. 48- 

*' Herodian, 1. i. p.>sS. Dion, I. Ixxit, p* fii|. The latter 
fayty that two thoufanct perfons died every day at Romcj during a con- 
iiderabie length of time, 
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*'***^' /(dcred as the immediate caufe of the ftcond. 
The popular difcontent, after it had long cir- 
culated in whifpets, broke out in the aiiembled 
drcuft* The people quitted their farourite amufe- 
fnelits, for the more deKcioas pleafure of revenge^ 
f uihed in crowds towards a palace in the fuburbs, 
ene of the emperor's retirements, and demanded^ 
^ith angry clamours, the head of the public ene- 
my. Gleander, who commanded the Praetorian 
guards *% ordered a body of cavalry to fally forth, 
tnA dffperfe the feditious multitude^ The muU 
titude fied with precipitation towards the city ; 
feveral were flain, and many more were trampled 
to death: but when the cavalry entered the 
ftreets, their purfuit^ was checked by a ftiower of 
ftones and darts from the roofs and windows of 
{tie houfes. The foot guards*', who had been 
long jfealous of the prerogatives and infolence of 
the Prastoria'n cavalry, embraced the party of 
the people. The tumult became a regular en- 
gagementi and threatened a general maflacre. 
The Praetorians, at length, gave way, opprefled 
with numbers ; and the tide of popular fury re- 

*? Tuncqite primum tres piaefefti prattorio fuere : inter qnos li- 
bsrtinus. From foine remains oF modefiy, Cieander declined the 
title, whilft he alTumed the powers, of Pra^orian pisefe£l. An t\\e 
other freedinen were ftyled, from their feveral departments, a rMtlonibtit^ 
ah ffijlolii ; Cieander called himfelf a pu^ot», as inmifted with the de- 
fence of his maiUr*s perfon. Salmaiius and Cafaubon ictm to have 
taNcetl vei-y idly iipon4his paiTage. 

*7 'o* TT.i ncoXrt!; vil^M rfartwrau Herodian, }. i. p. 31* It i» 
doubtful whether he means the Prsetorian infantry^ or the cohortss 
Ikrbanse, a body of fix thoufand menv but whofe rank and difcipKne 
were not equ»l to their . numbers. NrMiev Tiliesumt nor WonoA 
choofe t» decide this queiiion. 

turned 
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turned with redoubled violence againft the gates c h a iv 
of the palace, where Commodus lay, diflblved ia ^■■'^ ^ ^w 
luxury, and alone unconCcious of the civil wart 
It was death to approach his perfon with the ua<- 
welcome news. He would have periflied in thk 
fupine lecurity, had not two women, his elder 
fider Fadilla, and Marcia, the moft favoured of 
his concubines, ventured to break into his pre- 
fence. Bathed in tears, and with dilbevelkd 
hair, they threw themfelves at his feet ; and with 
all the prefling eloquence of fear, difcovered to 
the affrighted emperor, the crimes of the miniftef) 
the rage of th« people, and the impending ruii| 
which, in a few minutes, would burft over his 
palace and perfon. Commodus ftarted from' hit 
dream of pleafure, and commanded that the head 
of Cleander ihould be thrown out to the pec^le. 
The defired fpedacle inftantly appeafed the tu» 
mult; and the fon of Marcus might even yet 
have regained the afiedion and confidence of hh 
fubjeds *•• 

But every fentiment of virtue and humanity Diflblnte 
was extinft in the mind of Commodua. Whalft ^^'^^^^l 
he thus abandoned the reins of empire to tfaele modus, 
unworthy favourites, he valued nothing ia fove* 
reign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his fenfual appetites. His hours were 
fpent in a feraglio of three hundred l^eautiful 
women^ and as maay boyj, dP every rank, and 
of every province ; and, wherever the arts of 
feduftion proved ineffeftual, the brutal lover had 

^* DionCaifius, 1. Ixxii. p. S115. Herodian« 1. i« p. 31. Hid. 
Auguft. p* 4.S. 

L 3 recourfc 
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CHAP, recourfc . to . violence. The ancient *• hiftorians 
^^,>0^^^f have expatiated on thefe abandoned fcenes. of 
proftitutipn, which fcorned every reftraint of 
nature or modefty ; but it would not be eafy to 
tranflate their too £akhful defcriptions into the 
decency of modern language. The intervals of 
luft were filled up with the bafeft amufements. 
His igno- The influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
lowfuorfs. ^^ attentive education, had never been able to 
infufe intp his rude and brutifli mind the lead 
tindure of learning ; and he was the firft of the 
Roman emperors totally devoid of tafte for the 
pleafures of the underft^nding. Nero himfelf 
excelled, or affe£ted to excel, in the elegant arts 
of mufic and poetry } nor (hould we defpife his 
purfuits, had he not converted the pleafing relax- 
ation of a leifure hour into the ferious bufinefs and 
ambition of his life. But Commodus, from his 
earlieft in&ncy, difcovered an averfion to what- 
ever was rational or liberal, and a fond attach- 
ment to the amufements of the populace; the 
fports of the circus and amphitheatre, the com- 
bats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beafts. 
The mailers in every branch of learning, whom 
Marcus provided for his fon, were heard with 
inattendon and difguft ; whilft the Moors and 
Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelin 
and to Ihoot with the bow, found a difciple who 
delighted in his application, and foon equalled 

^9 Sororibut fuis conftupratis. Ipfas concubinat faas Tub oculjs 
Alia iluprari jubebat* Nee irruentium in fe juvenum carebat infamiii 
pmni parte corporis attjue ore in fexum utniinque pollutui. I}ift« 
Aug. p. 4.7. 

' the 
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the mod' fkilful of his loftrudors, in the (Ifiadinefs c if a p. 
of the €ye, and the dexterity of the hand. <,i— ^.^ 

The fervile crpwd, whofe fortune depended on Hunting 
their mafter's vices, applauded thefe ignoble pur-^^*'** 
fuits. The perfidious voice of flattery reminded 
him, that by exploits of the fame nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemsean Hon, and the flaughter of 
the wild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Her-, 
cules had acquired a place among the god$, and 
an immortal memory among men. They only 
forgot to obfervje, that, in the firft ages of fo- 
clety, when the fiercer animals often difpute with 
man the pofleffion of an uiifettled country, a. 
fuccefsful war againft thofe favages is one of the 
mofl: innocent and beneficial labours of-heroifm^ 
In the civilized (late of the Roman empire, the^ 
wild beads had long fince retired from the face of^ 
man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities^ 
To furprife them in their folitary haunts, and to- 
tranfport them to Rome, that they might be flaii^^ 
in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was ail ea^- 
terprile equally ridiculous for the prince, and, . 
oppreffive for the people *^ Ignorant of r thefe 
diftindions, Commodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious refemblance^ and ft j led himf|?lf (as we 

3^ The African lions, wlien ptefied Hy hunger, infefted the open 
vUlaget and ouhirated country { and they infefted thetn with impu- 
nity. 1 he r.oyal bea^^ whs reserved for the pleaAires q{ tb« ernpwror 
and the capital : and x.hc unfortunate peafant who Iciiled pn« of 
them, though in his own defence, incurred a very heavy penalty* 
This extraordinary ^tfWf-Aw was mitigated by Honoriut, and finally 
repealed by Juftiniau. Codex Theodof. toip^ v. p. ^t, et Commeitt. 
Qothufred* • 

L4 ftill' 
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c H A r. ftiH fead oh his medals *') the Roman Hercuks, 

IV. 

v**^ v ^' The club afld the lion's hide were placed by the 
fide of the throne, amongft the enfigns of fove- 
reignty } tad ftatueg were erefted, in which 
Gommodus was reprefented in the character, and 
with the attributes, of the god, whofe valour and 
de&terity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily 
^ coutfe of his ferocious amufements '*. 

Commo- Elated iT^tth thefe praifes, which gradually 
puyshii eirtinguiflied the innate fenfe of fliame, Com- 
ikiii in the jftodus rcfolved to exhibit, before the eyes of the 
JSrc*. * * Roman people, thofe exercifes, which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the prefence of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motives of 
flattery, fear, and curiofity, attraded to the am- 
phitheatre an innumerable multitude of fpe£tators ; 
and fome degree of applaufe was defervedly be- 
flowed on the uncommon (kill of the Imperial 
performer. Whether he aimed at the head or 
]treatt bf the animal, the wound was alikf cer- 
ttdn and mortal. With arrows whofe point was 
ihaped ifito the form of a crefcent, Commodus 
often intercepted the rapid career, and cut afun- 
der the long bony neck of the oftrich ^\ A pan- 
ther was let loofe ; and the archer waited till he 
had leaped upon a trembling malefador. In the 
feme ittftant the (haft flew, the beaft dropt dead, 
and the n^an remained unhurt, 'X^e 4en$ of the 

,f> Spanheim jje Numifmat. Dlfle^tat. xii. torn. ii. p. 493. 
3* pion, 1. Ixxii. p. |2i6. Hift. Auguft, p. 49. 
3) The o(lrich*s Tieck is three feet long| and coiDpofeil of (eventeen 
. vtstehsx. See BufFon> Hift. Naturellp, 

3 ?mphi* 
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amphitheatre difgorged at once a hundred lions ; chap. 
a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Com* ^.m^^^^mm^ 
modus laid them dead as they ran raging round 
the Arena. Neither the huge bulk of the ele- 
phant, nor the fcaly hide of the rhinoceros, could 
defend them from his ftroke. Ethiopia and 
India yielded their mod extraordinary produc- 
tions ; and feveral animals were flain in the am- 
phitheatre, which had been feen only in the 
reprefentations of art, or perhaps of fancy **• 
In all thefe exhibitions, the fecureft precautions 
were ufed to proteft the perfon of the Roman 
Hercules from the delperate fpring of any favage ; 
who might poffibly difregard the dignity of the 
emperor, and the fandity of the god *'• 

But the meaneft of the populace were afieded Aasatm 
with (hame and indignation when they beheld %^^^^^* 
their fovereign enter the lifts as . a ghdiator, and 
glory in a profefGon which the laws and manners 
of the Romans had branded with the jufteft note 

of infamy**. He chofe the habit and arms of 

* 

S4 Comtnodus kiiled a camelopardalis or Giraffe (Dton, 1. Ixiciu 
p. iiii.)> ^^^ talletf, the mod gentle, and the moft ufeicfa of the 
large quadrupeds. This fingular aniaial, a native only of the inte- 
rior parts of Africa, has not been feen in Europe fiRCc the i-evival of 
letters; and though M. de BuffuQ (Hift. Naturelle, torn, xiii.) hat 
endeavoured to defcribe^ be has not ventured to delineate, the Gi- 
^ riffe. 

15 Herodiai), 1. i. p. 37» Hift. Auguft. p. 50, 
36 The virtuous and even the wife princes forbade the fenators and 
knights to embrace this f^andalous profeiTion, nnder pain of infamy, 
or, what was more dreaded by rhofe profligate wretches, of exile. 
The\tyrants allured them to dishonour by threats and rewards* 
Nero once produced, in the Arena, forty fenators and lixty knights. 
See Lipiius, Saturnalia, I. ii. c. %, He hat happily cone^ed a paf* 
fage of Suetonivsy in Nerone, c. is« 

' the 
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c HA p* tijg Secutotj whofe combat with the Retiarius 
v-p-i/--i--' formed one of the mod lively fcenes 'in the 
bloody fports of the amphitheatre. The Secuior 
was. armed with an helmet, fword, and buckler ; 
his naked antagonift had only a large net and a 
trident; with the one he endeavoured to entan*. 
gle, with the other to difpatch, his enemy. If 
he miffed the firft throw, he was obliged to fiy 
from the purfuit of the Secutor, till he had pre- 
pared his net for a fecond caft ^\ The emperor 
fought in this charader feven hundred and thirty* 
five feveral times. Thefe glorious atchievements 
were carefully recorded in the public acts of the 
empire ; and that he might omit no circumftance 
of infamy, he received from the common fund 
of gladiators, a ftipend fo exorbitant, that it 
became a new and mod ignominious tax upon the 
Roman people '^ It may be' eafily fuppofed, 
. that in thefe engagements the mafter of the world 
was always fuccefsful : in the amphitheatre his 
vidories were not often fanguinary ; but when he 
exercifed his (kill in the fchool of gladiators, or 
his own palace, his wretched antagonifts were 
frequently honoured with a mortal wound from 
the hand of Comjnodus, and obliged to feal their 
Bitinfa. flattery with their blood '^ He now difdained 
!^^r!va- ^^^ appellation of Hercules. The name of Pau- 
gance. lus, a Celebrated 3ecutor, was the only ope which 

37 Lipfiuft, 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth fatire, gives a 
piflurefaue defcription of this combat. 

3< Hift* Augult. p. 50. Diopa 1. Ixxii. p. i%20« He received 
for each time, Jecies, about Soool. fterling. 

39 Vi^lor telJs us, that Commodus only allpwed his antagonifts 
a leaden weapon, dre«iling moft probably th^ confequences of their 
defpair* 

delighted 
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delighted his ear. It was infcribed on his coloflal 
ftatueSy and repeated in the redoubled acclama- 
tions ^° of the mournful and applauding fenate ^'« 
Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous hufband of 
Lucilla, was the only fenator who aflerted the 
honour of his rank. As a fefher, he permitted 
his fons to confult their fafety by attending the 
amphitheatre. As a Roman, he declared, that 
his own life was in the emperor's hands, but that 
he would never behold the fon of Marcus pro- 
(lituting his perfon and dignity. Notwithftand* 
ing his manly refolution, Pompeianus efcaped 
the refentment of the tyrant, and with his ho« 
nour, had the good fortune to preferve his life **. 

Commodus had now attained the fummit of 
vice and infamy. Amidft the acclamations of 
a flattering court, he was unable to difguife, 
from himfelf, that he had deferved the contempt 
and hatred of every man of fenfe ^d virtue in 
his empire. His ferocious fpirit was irritated 
by the confcioufnefs of that hatred, by the envy 
of every kind of merit, by the juft apprehenfioa 
of danger, a.nd by the habit of flaughter, which 
he contracted in his , daily amufements. Hiftory 

40 They were obliged to repeat (ix hundred and twenty- fix timeSy 
Paulusfirft of the Secutors, &c. 

41 Dioni 1. Ixxii. p. laxi. He fpeakt of his own baieneft and 
danger, 

4* He mixed however fome prudence with his courage, and pafled 
the greateft part of bis time in a country retirement j alleging his 
advanced age^ and the weaknefs of his eyes. ** I never faw him in 
•* the fenatc," fays Dion, <* except during the fliort reign of Pertinax.** 
Ali his infirmities had fuddenly Jeft hiro^ and they returned as fud- 
denly upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, 1. Ixxiii. 
p. sas7> 

has 
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has preferved a long lift of confular fenators fa- 
crificed to his wanton fufpicion, which fought 
out, with peculiar anxiety, thofe unfortunate per- 
fons conneSed, however remotely, with the fa- 
mily of the Antonines, without fparing even the 
miaifters of his crimes or pleafures *'. His cruelty 
proved at laft fatal to hirafelf. He had flied with 
impunity the nobleft blood of Rome : be perifhed 
as foon as he was dreaded by his own domed ics» 
Marcia his favourite concubine, Ecleclus his 
chamberlain, and Lactus his Praetorian pra^fefl, 
alarmed by the fate of their companions and 
predecefibrs, refolved to prevent the deft rucl ion 
which every hour hung over their heads, either 
from the mad caprice of the tyrant, or the fud- 
den indignation of the people. Marcia feized 
the occafion of prefenting a draught of wine to 
her lover, after he had fatigued himfelf with 
huntiog fome wild beafts. Commodus retired 
to ileep ; but whilft he was labouring with the 
cflFefts of poifon and drunkennefs, a robuft youth, 
by profeflion a wreftler, entered his chamber, 
and ftrangled him without refiftance. The body 
l^as fecretly conveyed out of the. palace, before 
the leaft fufpicion was entertained in the city, or 
feven in the court, of the emperor's death. Such 
was the fate of the fon of Marcus, and fo eafy 
was it to deftroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artin 
ficial powers of government, had oppreffed, du- 
ring thirteen years, fo many millions of fubjedls, 

4-1 The praefefls were changed ainreft hourly or daily 5 and the 
rsprice of Commodus was often fatal to his nioft favourite chamber- 
lains* Hift. Auguft. p. 4.6. 51. 

each 
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each of whom was equal to their mafter in peN ^ ** ^ p, 

fonal ftrength and perfonal abilities **• ^i**"^-— *y 

The meafures of the confpirators were con- Choice of 
dufted with the deliberate coolnefs and celerity JlVe^J,^. 
which the greatnefs of the occafion required, jm. 
They refolved inftantly to fill the vacant throne 
with an emperor whofe chara£ler would juftify 
and maintain the a£lion that had been com- 
mitted. They fixed on Pertinax, praefeft of the 
city, an ancient fenator of confular rank, whofe 
confpicuous merit had broke through the obfcu- 
rity of his birth, and raifed hi^i to the firft ho- 
nours of the ftate. He had fucceflively governed 
mod of the provinces of the empire ; and in all 
his great employments, military as well as civil, 
he had uniformly diftinguifhed himfelf by the 
firmnefs, the prudence, and the integrity of his 
conduft'*'. He now remained almoft alone of 

the 



♦4. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. iii*. Ilerodlan, I. i. p. 43. Hift. Auguft. 
p. 51. 

4S Pcrtinaje waf a native of Alba Pompcia, in Piedmont, and fon 
of a timber merchant. The order of his eQipioyinents (it is marked 
by Capitolinuj) well deferves to he fet dowp^ as expreHive of the 
form of government and manners of the age. i. He was a centu* 
rion. s* Frsefe6l of a cohort in Syria, in the Parthian war^ and in 
Britain.^ %, He obtained an jifa, or fquadron of horfe, in Mj«(ia« 
4. He was commifTary of piovifions on ihe ^milian way. 5, He 
eomrVKinded the fleet upon ih< Rhine. 6. He was piocurator of 
Dacia, with a falary of about 1600 1. a year. 7. He commanded the 
Veterans of a legion. S. He obtained the rank of fenamr. 9^ Of 
prsrior. to. With the command of tlie firft legion in Rhaetia and 
14oricum, i<. He was conful abont the ye-ir T75. 13. He attended 
Marcus into the eaft, 13. He commanded an army on the Danube. 
V4. He was eonfuUr legate of M^fm. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Sy- 
ria, » 17, Of Britain. iS* He had the care of the publicprovifioiw 

9X 
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CHAP, the friends and minifters of Marcus ; and when* 
n_. ,^ ■ at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 
with the news that the chamberlain and the pras- 
fe£t were at his door, he received them with 
intrepid refignation, and defired they would exe- 
cute their mafter's orders* Inftead of death, 
they offered him the throne of the Roman world. 
During fome moments he diftruded their inten- 
tions and aifurances. Convinced at length of 
the death of Commodus, he accepted the purple 
'' with a fmcere reluftance, the natural effeft of 

bis knowledge both of the duties and of the dan- 
gers of the fupreme rank *^ 
Hetsac. Lastus conduftcd without delay his new em- 
cd by the pcror to the camp of the Praetorians, diffufing at 
Pratorian jjjg f^^^Q ^[^^ throueh the citv a feafonable re- 

port that Commodus died fuddenly of an apo- 
plexy; and that the virtuous Pertinax had a/r^^7dP^ 
.fucceeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
furprifed than pleafed with the fufpicious death of 
a prince, whofe indulgence and liberality they 
alone had experienced ; but the emergency of thq 
occafion, the authority of their praefed, the re- 
putation of Pertinax, and the clamours of the 
people, obliged them to ftifle their fecret difcon- 
tents, to accept the donative promifed of the new 
emperor, to fwear allegiance to him, and with 
joyful acclamations and laurels in their hands to 

* 

at Rome. 19. He was proconful of Africa. 20. Pr»fe£^ of ifae 
city* Herodian (I. i. p. 48.) does juftice to his difintcrefted fptritj 
but Capitolinus, who coDe^ed every popular rumour, charges him 
with a great fortune acquired by bribery and corruptiou. 

46 Julian, in the Caefars^ taxes him witb being acccflaryto tl)e 
death of Commodus. 

conduct 
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condufb him to the fenate-houfe, that the military ^ ^ a ^* 

confent might be ratified by the civil authority, ^.^^.^i*.^ 

This important night was now far fpent ; with ^r^^^^J **** 

the dawn of day, and the commencement of the a.d. 19J.. 

4iew year, the fenators expe£ted a fummons to iry, " 
attend an ignominious ceremony. In fpite of all 
remonftrances, even of thofe of his creatures, 
who yet preferved any regard for prudence or 
decency, Commodus had refdved to pafs the 
night in the gladiator's fchool, and from thence 

.to take poiTefTion of the conrulfliip, in the habit 
and with the attendance of that infamous crew. 
On a fudden, before the break of day, the fenate 
was called together in the temple of Concord, 
to meet the guards, and to ratify the eleftion of a 
new emperor. For a few minutes they fat in filent 
fufpenfe, doubtful of their unexpefted deliver- 
ance, and fufpicious of the cruel artifices of Com- 
modus; but when at length they were aflured 
that the tyrant was no more, they refigned them- 
felves to all the tranfports of joy and indignation. 
Pertinax, who modeilly reprefented the mean- 
nefs of his extraflion, and pointed out feveral 
noble fenators more defcrving than himfejf of the 
empire, was condr^ined by their dutiful violence 
to afcend the throne, and received all the titles 
of Imperial power, confirmed by the moft (in- 

..cere vows of fidelity. The memory of Com- Tlwme- 
modus was branded with eternal infamy. The "j^^yof 
names of tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy, dusde- 
refounded in every corner of the houfe. They fa^ui?' 
decreed in tun^ulluous votes, that his honours 

fhould 
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ihould be reverfed, his titles erafed from tbe 
public monuments, his ftatues thrown down, his 
body dragged with a hook into the ftripping- 
room of the gladiators, to fatiate the public fury ; 
and they expreifed Tome indignation againfl; thofe 
ofBcious fervants who had already prefumed to 
fcreen his remains from the juftice of the fenate* 
But Pertinax could not refufe thofe laft rites to 
the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his firft 
proteftor Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented 
the cruel fate of his brother-in-law, and lamented 
ftiil more that he had deferved it *'. 
leRai ju- Thefe efFufions of impotent rage againft a dead 
oftlie'fe" emperor, whom the fenate had flattered when 
aate over ^Mvc with the moft abjeft feivility, betrayed a 
rot». juft but ungenerous fpirit of revenge, 'the le- 
-gality of thefe decrees was however fupported by 
the principles of the Imperial conftitution. To 
cenfure, to depofe, or to punifli with death, the 
firft magiftrate of the republic, who had abufed 
his delegated truft, was the ancient and undoubted 
prerogative of the Roman fenate*'; but that 
feeble aifembly was obliged to content itfelf with 
infliding on a fallen tyrant that public juftice, 
fiom which, during his life and reign, he had 
been ihielded by the ftrong ' arm of military def- 
potifm. 

47 Capitolinus gives us the particulars of thefe tumultuary votaiy 
which were moved by one fenator, and repeated^ or rather cluntjq4» 
by the whole body. Hlft. Auguft* p. $%^ 

48 The innate condemned Nero to be. put to death mort mtjtnm^ 
€iieton. c* 45. 

Pertinax 
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l?ertina'3J:! fbund" a' ribbler way of condemning 
liis predeceffor*s memory ; by the contrail of his 
cwii viffues, with the vices' of Commodus. On py!?"**^ 
the day of his accemon, he refigned over to his 
xVife and fon' his whole private fortune ; that they 
rtiigHt have no pretence to foHcit favours at the 
expenc^ of the ftate. He refufed to flatter the 
Vanity of the former with the title of Augufta ; 
c5r to corrupt the inexperienced youth of the lat- 
ter by tlie rank of Caefar. Accurately diftin- 
guifhing between' the duties of a parent and 
thofe of a fdvereign, he educated his fon with a 
fevere fimpKcity, which, while it gave him no 
affured pi^ofpeft of the throne, might in time 
have rendered hitn worthy of it. In public, the 
behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affable. 
He lived with the virtuous part of the fenate 
(and, in a private ftat'on, he had been acquainted 
with the true character of each individual), with- 
out either pride or jealoufy ; confidered them as 
friends arid companions, with whom he had 
fliare'd the dangers of the tyranny, and with 
whom he Wiflied to enjoy the fecurity of the 
prefent tiftie. He very frequently invited them to 
familiar entertainments, the frugality of which 
wis ridiculed by thofe who remembered and 
ilSgretted' the luxurious prodigality of Com- 

4^ ]>ton(t« Ixxin. p. i«t3») fpeaks of thefe entertainments, as a 
fenator who had fupped with ihe emperor. Capitolinus (Hift. Au- 
glift. p. 5^.), like a flav«, who had received hi$ intelligence from cn« 
ofthe IcuUiohs. 
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votirt to 
reform the 
ftatc. 



Hts regu- 
lations^ 



To heal, aa far as it was poffible, tbe woufld^ 
iliflided by the hand of tyranny, was the pleaf--. 
ing, but melancholy, tafk of Pertinax. . The 
innocent vidims, who yet furvived, were recalled, 
from exile, releafed from prifon, and reftored to 
the full poffeflion of their honours and fortunes. 
The unburied bodies of murdered fenators (for 
the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend, 
itfelf beyond death) were depofited in the fepul- 
chres of their anceftors } their memory was jufti-. 
fied ; and every confolation was beftowed on, 
their ruined and afHided families. Among thefe 
confolations, one of the moft grateful was the 
piihidiment of the delators ; the common enemies 
of their mafter^ of virtue, and of their country. 
Yet even in the inquifition of thefe legal affaflins, 
Pertinax proceeded with a fteady temper, which 
gave every thing to juftice, and nothing to popular 
prejudice and refentment. 

The . finances of the ftate demanded the mofi, 
vigilant care of the emperdr* Though eVery, 
meafure of injuftice and extortion had been 
adopted, which could colleft the property of the. 
fubjeft into the coffers of the. prince; the rapa-, 
cioufnefs of Commodus had been fo very inade-» 
quate to his extravagance, that, upon his death,, 
no more than eight thoufand pounds were foundl, 
in the exhailfted treafury'% to defray the cur- 
rent expences of government, and to difchaifge 
the preiling demand of a liberal donative, which 

50 DecUs* The blamelefs ceconomy of Pius left his Aicceflbrt a 
tfcafure of vieies fepties miWes, above two and twenty millions fterling* 



JDion^ 1. Ixxiii. p. 1231. 
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4he new emperor had been obliged to promiie to ^ ^^^ ^* 
the Praetorian guards. Tet under thefe dif- 
trefled circumftances, Pertinast had the generous 
tirmnefs to remit all the oppreffive taxes invented 
by Commodus, and to cancel all the unjuft claims 
of the treafury; declaring, in a decree of the 
fenatej ^' that he was better fatisfied to adminifter 
<< a pdor republic with innocence^ than to ac- 
'^ quirtf tiches by the ways of tyranny md di& 
** honour." Oeconomy and induftry he confi* 
dered as the pure and genuine fources of weahh ; 
Imd from them he foon derived a copiotis fupply 
for the public neceflities. The expence of the 
houfehold was immediately reduced to one half. 
All the inftrum^nts of luxury, Pertinax expdfed 
to public audion ", gold and (ilver plate, cha- 
riots of a lingular conftrudion, a fuperfluous 
wardrobe of filk and embrdidery^ and a great 
number of beautiful flave6 of both fexes ; except- 
ing only, with attentive humanity^ thofe who 
were bom in a ftate of freedom, and had been 
raviihed from the arms df their weeping parents. 
At the lame time that he dbliged the worthlefs 
favourites of the tyrant to refign a part of their 
ill-gotten wealthy he fatisfied the juft creditors of 
the Hate, and unexpectedly difcharged the long 
ai'rears of honeft fervices. He removed the op- 
preffive reftridions which had been laid upon 
commerce, and granted all the uncultivated 

5* Beiidcs the deiign of coiiTerting thefe ufeleft orrianients into 
money, Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1*19.) afiigns two fecret motives of Per* 
tinax. He wiihed to expofe the vices of Commodtts^ and to difcover 
by the purehafera thofe who moft refembled him. 

M 2 lands 
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knife m Italy and the prbvinciesv to* tfcofe tvhty 
would improve them; vfith an esemptiou froili 
tribute, during the term of ten year;s '*. 
and popu« Suehr an uniform conduf): had already fecuted 
^*^**y* IX) Pertinax the nobleft reward of a fovercignv thi 
love and* efteem of his' people^ Thofe who 
remembbred the virtues of Marcus, ^«^re happy 
to contemplate in their new emperor tfce fea* 
ftires of that^ bright original ; and flattered them* 
felves^ that- they fltould' long, enjoy the benign 
mfluenoe of hi» adminiftratidm A hafty zeal- to 
reform the corrupted ftatey accompanied with 
lef^ prudence than' might h&ve been eKpe£ted' from 
the years and experience of Pertinux^ proved fetal 
to him£plf dsid to bis country. His honeft indis- 
cretion united againfl; him the fervile crowds who 
found their private* benefit in the public diforders^ 
and who preferred the favour of a tyrant to th^ 
inexorable equality of the law« ^K 
Sifconfent , Amidft the general joy^ the fulka and angry 
tirianf '*" countenaftcfe of th6 Pfaelorian gjaardsr betrayed 
their inwai'd' diffatisfaaion* Ttfey had reluc- 
tantly fubmitt^ to Perti^x* ; tbey dreaded 
the ftfiftnefs of the ancient difcipline^- wMoh he 
was preparing to r^ftore j and they regretted the 
licence of the former reign* Thdr difcontent^ 
were fecfetly fomented by Laetus their prsefeft, 
who found, whien it w^s too late, that- his new 
toperdr would: rewatd i, fervant, but y^ould nol 

i 5« Thotigb' Capitoliiius fafiis {ucked up many Sdt€ t^let of the pri- 
vate life of Pertinjaxt he joins with DioA^nd Hcrodjan in adraiHn^ 
his public condu6l« 
53 Le^es, rem furdam, iAOBMrabilen efle* Tt Lif • it. }• 

be 
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4)6 riifed by a iaw^urite. Qa the ^hird day of im ^ 'J^ ^• 
reijgn, the Xoidier^ ifeized go a nobl^ feoatpr, with < i *^ ^ w 
A defign to xajry hina to. the camp, and to iaveft 
Jum with the Ii^perial purple. lofteAd of ;beiag 
dazzled hy the d^qgerous hoooivr, the a$Hght^ 
victim efc^ped from th^ir violence, ,iM[id too^ re- 
fuge at the feet q£ Pertinaic* A ftoft tu»e ^er- a confpU 
wiurdfi, .Sofius Fiilco, one of tfee confuk of the J^"„^J^7' 
y^ar, a :ralh youth '% jbat of an aocient bod <ipu- 
jeot fiimily, Uftenfid to the voice of ambition; 
and a confpiracy was formed daring ar &ort ab- 
ience of Pertinax, which was cruihed by his fud- 
d^a return to Rome, and his refolute behaviour, 
Falco wa« on the .point of being juftiy condemned 
to death .as a public enemy, had he inot been 
fajired by the earneft and fincere entreaties of the 
injured emperor; who conjured the Senate, .that 
the purity of his reign might not be fiained by 
the blood even of a guilty fenator. 

Tbefe dtfappointments ferved only to irritate Murder of 
the rage of the Praetorian guards. On the b^llTe" 
twenty-eighth of March, ^ighty-fix days only Praetori- 
after the death of Comnxodus, a ,gei\eral fcdition a.d. 195, 
broke out in the camp, which the officers wanted ^[^^** 
either power or inclination to fupprefs. Two or 
three hundred of the molt defperate foldiers 
marched at noon-day, with arms in their bands and 
lury in their looks, towards the Imperial palace* 
The gates were thrown open by their companions 

54. If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falcobe* 
haved with the moft petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of 
his acceflion. The wife emperor only admc^iiihcd iiim of his youth 
iod iaestpeiience. Hift, Auguft. p. 55* 
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CHAP, upon guard; and by the domeftics of the 61d 
court, who had already formed a fecret confpiracy 
againft the life of the too virtuous emperor. On 
the news of their approach, Pertinax, difdaining 
either flight or concealment, advanced to meet his 
aflaffins; and recalled to their minds his own 
innocence, and the fan&ity of their recent oath* 
For a few moments they ftood in filent fufpenfe, 
afliamed of their atrocious defign, and awed by 
the venerable afpe£t and majeftic firmnefs of their 
fovereign, till at length the defpair of pardon 
reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country 
. of Tongres " levelled the firft blow againfl; Per- 
tinax, who was inftantly difpatched with a mul- 
titude of wounds. His head feparated from his 
body, and placed on a lance, was carried in tri- 
umph to the Praetorian camp, in the fight of a 
mournful and indignant people, who lamented 
the unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and 
the tranfient Uellings of a reign, the memory of 
which could ferve only to aggravate their ap^ 
proacbing misfortunes **. 

55 The modern bifbdprjc of Liege. This foldier probably be- 
longed to tlie Batavian heKc-guardSy who were moftly raifed in the 
dutcfay of Gueidres and the neighbourhood^ and were diftinguiflied 
by their yalour> and by the l>oldners with which they fwam their 
horfes acrofs the broadeft and nioft rapid rivers. Tacit. Hift. iv. iz. 
l>ion, 1. Iv. p. 797* Lipfius de magnitudtne Romanl, 1. i. c. 4, 

5* Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1131. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 6o. Hift. Aa- 
guft. p« 5t, Vi^or ia Euitom. Sc in Caeiarib. £utrouiu8, viii* |i« 
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CUAP. V- 

Pt^lic Sale of the Empire to Didius JuUanus by the 
Pratorian Guards. — Clodius Albinus in Britain^ 
Pefcennius Niger in Syria^ and Septimus Sevemt 
in Panmniaj declare againfi the Murderers of 
Pertinax. — Civil Wars and Victory of Severus 
over his three Rivals. ^^Relaxation of Difcipline. 
"^New Maxims of Government . 

npHE power of the fword is more fenfibljr c h a pi 
•*■ felt in an eztenlive monarchy, than in si . _, — ^^r 
fmall community. It has been calculated by the Proportion 
ableft politicians, that ho ft ate, without being ntary ^^^ 
foon exhaufted, can maintain abovQ the bun- ^^* *• 

•111 r • • 1 • 11 «• '"* num. 

dredth part of its members m arms and idlenefs. ber of th« 
But although this relative proportion may be P^^** 
uniform, the influence of the army over the reft 
of the fociety will vary according to the degree 
of its pofitive ftrength. The advantages of mi* 
lit^ry . fcience and difcipline cannot be exerted^ 
unlefs a proper number of foldiers are united into 
one body, and a&uated by one foul. With a 
handful of men, fuch an union would be ineffec- 
tual } with an unwieldy hoft, it would be im« 
pradicable; and the powers of the machine 
would be alike deftroyed by the extreme mi« 
nutenefs, or the exceffiye weight, of its fpring;* 
To illuftrate this obfervation, we need oaly refle^ 
that there is no fuperiority of natural ftrength, 
jfrtifipial weapons, or acquired ikill^ which could 

M4 enabk 
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CHAP, enable one man to keep in conftant fubjeftion 
one hundred of his fellow-creatures : the tyrant 
of a fmgle town, pr a fmall diftrid, would foon 
difcover that an hundred armed followers were a 
weak defence pgainft ten t-Jtioufand peafaiits or 4^i- 
^ens ; but xm Kyn^ed .|ho\ifand ,v^l-difciplicied 
(bidier^ iwiU co^inand, yith defpotic fway, ,ten 
millions of .{ubje^s ; and a body of ten or fifteen 
thoufand guards ,will ftrike terror into the naoft 
numerous pppul/ice tl^at ever crowded the ilreets 
of an immenfe capital. 

The Praetorian bands, whofe licentious fury 
\7as the firft fymptom and caufe of the jdecline of 
^e Kbman empii;^, fcaroely atnouated to the lafl: 
mentioned number *. They derived their infti«- 
tution from Auguftus. That crafty tyrant, Uen^ 
fible that laws might colour, but that zrxxiS 
alone could maintain j jifis ufurped dominion, ha4 
gradually -formed t^is powerful ibody of guards, 
in • condant readinefs to proted bis p^on, to 
awe ^he fenate, and either to prevent or to .cruflb 
ihe firft motions of rebellion. He diftinguiflied 
rthefe favoured troops by a double pay, and {\jiptr 
rior privileges; but, as their formidable afpeflt 
would at once have alarmed and irritated the 
Roman people, three cohorts only were ftatione4 
4n the capital; whilft the remaindi^ was .4i& 



The Pr«- 

tgrlan 

guards. 

Their in- 
Hitution. 



:5/T:hfiy ,wei:c originally nine or ten tboiifancl meR ^for Tacitus 
^flA Dion arc not agreed upon the fubjcfk), divided into as many 
cohorts. Vitellius fncreafed them to (ixteen thoufand, and as far 
<»». wccan learn from infcriptions, they never afterarards iiink much 
M^^ ih^a^ number. jSec tip^us dc magnitudine i^omaria, i. 4. 
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perfed in the adjacent towns of Italy *. But ^ ^^ ^* 

after fifty years of peace and fervitude, Tiberius ^^*-.^w 
ventured on a decifive meafure, which for ever J}!*}^ 

, camp* 

rivetted the fetters of his country. Under the 
fair pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy 
burthen of military quarters, and of introdu- 
cing a ftrifter difcipline among the guards, he 
affembled them at Rome, in a permanent camp % 
which was fortified with fkilful care % and plaeed 
on a commanding fituation '. 

Such formidable fervants are always neceflary, J^^^r 
but often fatal to the throne of defpotifm. By and"con^ 
thus introducing the Praetorian guards as it were ^^^'*^^ 
into the palace and the fenate, the emperors 
taught them to perceive their own ftrength, and 
the weaknefs of the civil government; to view 
the vices of their matters with familiar contempt, 
and to lay afide .that reverential awe, which dif- 
tance only, and myftery, can preferve, towards 
an imaginary power. In the luxurious idlenefs 
of an opulent city, their pride was nouriflied by 
the fenfe of their irrefiftible weight; nor was it 
poffible to conceal from them, that the perfon of 
the fovereign, the authority of the. fenate, the 
public treafure, and the feat of empire, were aU ' 

* Sueton. In Auguft* c. 49, 

3 Tacit. Annal. iv. 2, Sueton. in Tiber* c. 37. Dion Caifiui^ 
J. Ivii. p. 867. 

4 In the civil war between Vitellius and Vefpafian, the Pretoriaii 
c^iipp was attacked and defended with all the machines ufed in the 
^qge of the beft fortified cities. Tacit. Hift. iii. {I4, 

5 Clofe to the walls of the city, on the broad fummit of the Qutrif. 
p^l and Viminal hi|ls. See Naifdlni Roj|A Aatica, p. 174. Dona- 
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\n their hands. To divert the Praetorian bandai 
from thefe dangerous refleftions, the firmeft an4 
beft eftabliflied princes were obh'ged to mix blan* 
difliments with commands, rewards with punifh^ 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea* 
furcs, connive at their irregularities, and to pur- 
chafe their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; 
which, fince the elevation of Claudius, was ex«? 
afted as a legal claim, on the accefSon of every 
new emperor ^ 
Their fpe- " The advocates of the guards endeavoured to 
claimt. juftify by arguments^ the power which they aft 
ferted by arms; and to maintain that, accord-? 
ing to the pureft principles of the cgnftitution, 
their confent was eflentially neceflary in the ap-» 
pointment of an emperor. The eledlion of con- 
fuls, of generals, and of magiftrates, however it 
had been recently ufurped by the fenate, was the 
ancient and undoubted right of the Roman peo- 
ple ^ But where was the Roman people to be 
found ? Not furely amopgft the niixed nxultitudc 
of flaves and ftrangers that filled the ftreets of 
Rome ; a fervile populace, z^ devoid of fpirit as 
^ deftitute of property. The defenders of the ftate, 

^ Claudius, raifed by the foldiers to the empire, was the firft who 

. ■ _ 

gave a donative. He gave qulna, den^, 120 1. (Sueton. in Claud. 
c. 10.): when Marcus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, took quie| 
poifeflTion of the throne, he gave vicenaj liol. to each of the guards. 
Hift. Auguft. p. 25. (Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 113T.). We may form 
fome idea of the amount of thefe fums, by Hadnan*s complaint, that 
the promotion of a Casfar had cod hini ur mil/ies, two millions and ft 
half fteriing. 

7 Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The 6r(l hookof Livy, and the (e- 
cond of Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus, ihew the authority of the people^ 
cvea in the eledion of the kings. 

felede4 
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l^e^ed from the flower of the Italian youth % ^ "^ p» 
and trained in the exercife of arms and virtue, ^•^'^.^^^^^ 
were the genuine reprefentatiyes of the people, 
and the bed entitled to eledt the military chief of 
the republic. Thefe ^flertions, however defeftive 
in reafon, became unanfwerable, when the fierce 
Praetorians increafed their weight, by throwing, 
like the barbarian conqueror of Rome^ their fwords 
into the fcale ^ 

The Praetorians had violated the fahftity of They offer 
the throne, by the atrocious murder of Pertinax ; to fale, 
• they diflionoured the majefty of it, by their fub- 
fequent conduA. The camp was without a leader, 
for even the prsefeft Lsetus, who had excited the 
temped, prudently declined the public indigna- 
tion. Amidft the wild diforder Sulpicianus, the 
emperor's father-in-law, and governor of the 
city, who had been Ifent to the camp on the firft 
' alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the 
fury of the multitude, when he was* filenced by 
the clamorous return of the murderers, bearing 
on a lance the head of Pertinax. Though hif- 
tory has accuftomed us to obferve every principle 
and every paflion yielding to the imperious dic- 
tates of ambition, it is fcarcely credible that in 
thefe' moments of horror, Sulpicianus (hould 
have afpired to afcend a throne polluted with the 

? They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old 
colonies (Tacit. Annal. iy* 5.). The emperor Otho compliments 
their vanity, with the flattering titles of Italise Alumni, Romana 
Ttre juventus. Tacit. Hift. i. 84.. 

9 In the fiege of Rome* by the Gauls» See Liry, v, 4S. Plutarch. 
in Camill. p. 143. 

recent 
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recent blood of To near a relation, and fo excel" 
lent a prince. He had already begun to ufe the 
only effedlual argument, and to treat for the 
Imperial dignity; but the more prudent of the 
praetorians, apprehenfive that, in this private 
contrad, they ihould not obtain a juft price for 
fo valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ram-^ 
parts; and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that 
the Roman world was to be difpofed of to the 
bed bidder by public auftion *^ 
It is pur. This infamous offer, the moft infolent excels 
Julian, ^ of military licence, diffufed an univerfal grief, 
A.D. 193. (hame, and indignation throughout the city. It 
ssth. reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a 
wealthy fenator, who, regardlefs of the public 
calamities, was indulging himfelf in the luxury 
of the table". His wife and his daughter, his 
freedmen and his parafites, eafily convinced him 
that he deferved the throne, and earneftly con- 
jured him to embrace fo fortunate an oppor-^ 
tunity. The vain old man haftened to the Pras- 
torian camp> where Sulpicianus was ftill ii)L treaty 
with the gUfirds; and began to bid againft him 
from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 
negociation was tranfafied by faithful emiffarie§, 
who paffed alternately from one candidate to the 
other, and acquainted ^ftch of them with the 

'0 Dion, 1. Ixxiiu p* 1234. Herodian, 1* ii. p. 63. Hi^. Au- 
guft. p. 60. Though the three hiAorians agree that it wajB in fa£l an 
auflioDy Uerodian alone affirms that it was proclaimed as fuch by tt^e 
foldflers. 

I' Spaitianus foftcns the mo(l odious p^vrtt of ^he char?i(l^ and 
elevation of Julian^^ 

7 offer% 
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offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already pro* ^ ^^^ ^* 
mifed a donative of five thoufand drachms (above '^■■^■^■ * f 
one hundred and fixty pounds) to each foldier ; 
when Julian, eager for the prize, rofe at once 
to the fum of fix thoufand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
fterling; The gates of the camp were inftantly 
thrown open to the purchafer ; he was declared 
cttiperor, and received an oath of allegiance from 
the foldiers, who retained humanity enough to 
ftipulate that he fhould pardon and forget the com- 
petition of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on the Prastorians to Julian H 
fulfil the conditions of the fale. They placed fcdgc^^r 
their new fovereign, whom they ferved and de- ^^ ^«m«<« 
i^ifed, in the centre of their ranks, furrounded 
him on every fide with their (hields, and con- 
duced him in clofe order of battle through the 
deferted ftreets of the city. The fenate was com- 
ihanded to affemble; and thofe who had been 
the diftinguiflied friends of Pertinax, or the per- 
fonal enemies of Julian, found it neceffary to 
aflfefl: a more than common fhare of fatisfaftion 
at this happy revolution'*. After Julian had 
filled the fenate-houfe with armed foldiers, he 
expatiated on the freedom of his eleftion, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full aflurance of the 
aflFeSions of the fenate. The obfequious aflem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli- 
llitV; engaged their allegiance, and conferred 
on him all the feveral branches of the Imperial 

«• Dion Caflitu, at that t:me prastor, had been a perfbnal enemy 
to Julian, i, Ixxli. p. 1135. 

powcn 
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c H ArP* power". From the fenatfe Julian was ooiiduftedf 
v.«*->Aii^ by the fame military proceilion^ to take pofler^ 

feffi^** ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ palace. The firft objeds that flruckr 
the palace, his eyes, were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax^ 
and the frugal ' entertainment, prepared for his 
fupper. The one he viewed with indifference; 
the other with contempt. A magnificent feaft 
was prepared by his order^ and he amufed him- 
felf till a very late hour^ with dice^ and the per-<>> 
formances of Py lades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was obfcrved, that after the crowd of flatterers 
difperfed, and left him to darknefs, folitude, and 
terrible refleftion, he paffed a fleeplefs night; 
revolving mofl: probably in his mind his own- 
rafli folly, the fate of his virtuous predeceflbr, 
and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an 
empire, which had not been acquired by merits 
but purchafed by money '\ 
The pub- He had reafon to tremble. On the throne of 
lie difcon. ^jjg ^orld he found himfelf without a friend, and 

tenc* ^ ' 

^ven without an adherent. The guards them- 
felves were afhamed of the prince whom their 
avarice had perfuaded them to accept ; nor wa& 
there a citizen who did not confider his elevation 
with horror, as the laft infult on the Roman 
name. The nobility, whofe confpicuous ftation 
and ample poflTeffions exafted the flriftefl caution^ 
diffembled their fentiments, and met the afl^efited 

'I* Hid. Aiiguft. p. 6i. We learn from thenee one curious cWm' 
cumftance, that the new emperor, whatever had been his birtby vrai 
immediately aggregated to the nnmber of Patrician families. 

14 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1235* ^^^* Auguft. p. 61. I have endea- 
voured to blend into one coufiftent ftory the feeming contradi£lion»of 
the two writers. 

9 * civility 
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ciVillty of the emperor with fmiles of complacency, ^ ^^ **•> 
and profeffions of duty. But the people, fecure ^"^->^— *^- 
in their numbers and obfcurity, gave a free 
vent to' their paifions. The ftreets and public 
places of Rome refounded with clamours and. 
imprecations. The*. enraged multitude aflfronted 
the perfon of Julian, rejected his liberality, and 
confcious of the impotence of their ow;i refent-. 
ment, they called aloud on the legions of the. 
frontiers to affert the violated majefty of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The public difcontent was foon diffufed from. The ar. 
the centre to the frontiers of the empire. The, hr\%JL 
armies of Britain, of Syria, and of lUyricum,. SyrU, and 
lamented the death of Pertinax, in whofe com-^ declare 
pany, or under whofe command, they had fo. ]^^^ 
often fought and conquered. They received, 
with furprife, with indignation, and perhaps with, 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the] 
Praetorians bad difpofed of the empire by public 
auSion; and they fternly refufed to ratify the. 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and una^. 
nimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the fame time to the public peace; a& 
the generals of the refpeflive armies, Clodius 
Albinus, Pefcennius Niger, and Septimius .Se* 
verus, were ftill more anxious to fucceed than to . 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
he?id of three legions '% with a numerous train 
of auxiliaries; and however different in their* 

'5 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p, 1135. 

charac* 
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'cUzn&erSf they' wert all foldiers of experience* 
and capacity. 

Ainu's Ch)dias Albmus, governor of Britain, fur- 
inBntain. 'faffed bbth his Competitors* ih thfenobi^ty of his 
extradion, which he derived from* fome of the 
xhoft iliiiftrious iiames of tHe old* republic '^ 
But the branch ffdm' wheiic6* he claimed his 
defcent, was funk into mean cirdumftances, ahdf 
tranfplanted into' a remote province. It is dif- 
ficult to form a juft idea of his true chara^er. 
Under the philofophic cloak of aiifterity, he 
ftands accufed of. concealing moft of the vitfes 
which degrade human nature '^. tiut his accufers 
are thofe v^nal writfers who adored the fortune 
of Severus, and trampled on the alhes of an un- 
Iticciefsful rival. Virtije, or the appearances of 
tirtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
^ ind good opinion of Marcus ; and his preferving 
, tftdth the foh the fame intereft which he had ac- • 
quired with the father, is a proof at leaft that he 
t^2LS poffeffed' of a very flexible difpofition. The 
favour of a tyrant does not always fuppofe a want 
of merit in the objeft of it; he may, without 
intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find fuch a man ufeful to his owa 
fervice. It does not appear that Albinus ferved 
the fon of Marcus, either as the mihifter of his 
cruelties, or even as the aflbciate of his pleafures* 

'• The Pbfthumtan and the Cejoniaii ; the foirncr of wfiom wal 
n^ftd to the copfullbip in the ^f\b year afrer its idftitudoii. 
.- '7 Spartianus, in his undigefted coUeflions, mixes up all the vir- 

tues and aU the vices that enter into the human compofition, and 
befltws them on the fame ob)e£(. Soch^ indctdj are many of the 
* " ;\ charffAersin theAuguftan.Hiftory, 

*. ' He 
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He was employed in a diftant honourable com- ^ " ^ p- 
mand^ when he received a confidential letter 
from the emperor, acquainting him of the trea-* 
fonable defigns of fome difcoiitented generals^ 
and authorifing him to declare htmfelf the guar* 
dian and fucceflbr of the throne, by alTuming 
the title and enfigns of Caeiar "* The governor 
of Britain wifely declined the dangerous honour^ 
which would have marked him for the jealoufy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of 
Commodus. He courted power by nobler, or^ 
at leait, by more fpecious arts; On a premature 
report of the death of the emperor, he aiTembled 
his troops ; and, in an eloquent difcourfe, de« 
plored the inevitable mifchiefs of defpotifm, 
defcribed the happinefs and glory which their 
anceftors had enjoyed under the confular govern- 
ment, and declared his firm refolution to rein^ 
ftate the fenate and people in their legal author 
lity. This popular harangue was anfwcred by 
the loud acclamations of the Britiih legions, and 
received at Rome with a fecret murmur of ap« 
plaufe. Safe in the pofleilion of this little world, 
and in the command of an army lefs diftinguifhed 
indeed for difcipline than for numbers and 
valour '% Albinus braved the menaces of Com- 
modus, maintained towards Pertinax a ftateiy 
ambiguous refcrve, and inftantly declared againft 

«* Hift. Auguft. p. So. H* 

■9 Peitinaxy who governed Britain a few years before, had been 
left for dead, in a mutiny of the foldiers. Hift. Augnft. p. s4« 
Yet they loved and regretted him s admirantibii9 earn vinutem cui 
irafcebantur* 

Vol. I. N th« 
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the ufurpation of Julian. The convulfions of thd 
capital added new weight to his fentiments, of 
rather to his profeffions of patriotifm* A regard 
to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Auguflus and Emperor ; and he imitated per- 
haps the example of Galba^ who, on a fimilar 
occafion, had ftyled himfelf the Lieutenant of 
the fenate and people *\ 
Pefcennius Perfonal merit alone had raifed Pefcenniud 
SynaV" N'iger, from an obfcure birth and ftation, to the 
government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which, in times of civil confufion, gave 
him a near profpeft of the throne. Yet his 
parts feem to have been better fuited to the fe- 
cond than to the iirft rank ; he was an unequal 
' rival, though he might have approved himfelf an 
excellent lieutenant, to Sevcrus, who afterwards 
difplayed the greatnefs of his mind by adopting 
feveral ufeful inftitutions from a vanquifbed ene-^ 
my *\ In his government, Niger acquired the 
efteem of the foldiers, and the love of the pro* 
vincials. His rigid difcipline fortified the valour 
and confirmed the obedience of the former, whilft 
the voluptuous Syrians were lefs delighted with 
the mild firmnefs of his adminiftration, than with 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent 
> pleafure with which he attended their frequent 
and pompous feftivals^\ As foon as the inteU 

*o Sueton. in Galb. c. io« 

*« Hift. Auguft. p. 76. 

*< Herod. I. ii. p. 68. The cfifonicre of John Malata* of An-, 
tioch, (hews the zealous attachment of his countrymen to thefe fefti* 
vals, which at once gratified their fapeifiiiionj and Uieir love of 
pleafure* 

. * • Iigeflce 
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Bgence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had chap. 
reached Antioch, the wifties of Afia invited Ni- 
ger to affume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eaftern frontier 
embraced his caufe; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of -Ethiopia *' to the 
Hadriatic, cheerfully fubmitted to his power; 
and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates congratulated his election, and offered 
him their homage and fervices. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this fudden 
tide of fortune ; he flattered himfelf that his ac« 
ceifion would be undifturbed by competition, and 
unftained by civil blood ; and whilft he enjoyed 
the vain pomp of triumph, he negleded to fecure 
the means of viftory. Inftead of entering into 
an.efieAual negociation with the powerful armies 
of the weft, whofe refolution might decide, or 
at leaft muft balance, the mighty conteft ; in- 
ftead of advancing without delay towards Rome 
and Italy, where his prefence was impatiently 
cxpefted **, Niger trifled away, in the luxury of 
Antioch, thofe irretrievable moments which were 
diligently improved by the decifive aSivity of 
Severus **. 

^1 A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in the Auguftan 
Hiftory, as an ally, and, indeed, as a perfonal friend of Niger. If 
Spartianus is not, as I ftrongly fufpefl, miftaken, he has brought to 
light a dynafty.of tributary princes totally unknown to hiftory.' 

'4 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1238. Herod, 1. ii. p. 67* A verfe in 
every one^s mouth at thai;^time, feems to exprefs the general opinion 
of the three rivals $ Optimus eft Nigtr^ bonus Afttf peilimus w^^vx. 
Hift. Auguft. p. 75« 

*5 Herodiani 1« ii, p« 71* 

Na The 
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The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which 
occupied the fpace between the Danube and the 
Hadriatic, was one of the lad and moft difficult 
conquefts of the Romans* In the defence of na^ 
tional freedom, two hundred thoufand of thefe 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed 
the declining age of Auguftus, and exercifed the 
vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of 
the coUefted force of the empire**. The Pan- 
nonians yielded at length to the arms and infti- 
tutions of Rome. Their recent fubjeftion, how<* 
ever, the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, 
of the unconquered tribes, and perhaps the cli« 
mate, adapted, as it has been obferved, to the 
produflion of great bodies and flow minds *% all 
contributed to preferve fome remains of their 
original ferocity, and under the ^me and uniform 
countenance of Roman provincials, the hardy 
features of the natives were ftill to be difcerned. 
Their warlike youth afforded an inexhauftible 
fupply of recruits to the legions ftationed on the 
banks of the Danube, and which, from a per- 
petual warfare againfl: the Germans and Sarma* 
tians, were defervedly efteemed the beft troops in 
the fervice. 

The Pannonian army was at this time com- 
manded by Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, 
who, in the gradual afcent of private honours, 
had concealed his daring ambition, which was 

** See an aecottnt of that memorable war in Velleioa Paterculus, 
H. lie, &c. w^aierved in the acmy of Tiberius. 

*7 Such is the refleflion of Herodian, 1« it. pt 74.. Will the mo- 
dern Auftrians allow the influence i 

never 
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never diverted from Its fteady courfe by the aU ^ ha p. 
lurements of pleafure, the appprehenfion of dan- ^ ^^ ^ ■^w 
ger, or the feelings of humanity *\ On the firft 
news of the murder of iPertinax, he aflfembled 
his troops, painted in the nioft lively colours 
the crime, the infolence, and the Weaknefs of 
the Prastorian guards, and animated the legions 
to arms and to revenge. He concluded (and 
the peroration was thought extremely eloquent) 
with promifing every foldier about four hundred 
pounds ; an honourable donative, double in value 
to the infamous bribe with which Julian had 
purchafed the empire *•. The acclamations of declared 
the army immediately faluted Severus with the l^J^^^J^^^ 
names of Auguflus, Pertinax, and Empefor ; nonian 
and he thus attained the lofty ftation to which a!d"*>93. 
he was invited, by confdous merit and a long April 13th. 
train of dreams and omens, the fruitful offspring 
either of his fuperftition or policy '*. 

The new candidate for empire faw ind im- 
proved the peculiar advantage of his fituation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 

*^ In the letter to Albinus, already mentioned, Commodua ac- 
cufes Severus, as one of the ambitious generals who cenAired his 
condn£(, and wifhed to occupy his place. Hift. Augtiff. p. So. 

*9 Pannonia was too poor to fupply fuch a rum. It was prob»blf 
promifed in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the viftory. In fix- 
ing the funn, I have adopted the conje6lure of Cafaubon. See Hift. 
Auguft. p. 66. Comment, p. 119. 

30 Herodtan, 1. it. p. 78. Severus was declared eoiperof on the 
banks of the Danube, either at Carnuntunn, according to Spartianus 
(Hift. Augult. p. 65.), or elie at Sabaria according fo Vi^dr. 
Mr. Hume, in fuppofing that the birth and dignity of Severus were 
too much inferior to the Imperiiil crov^n, and that he marched in 
Italy as general only, hsrs not confidered this tranfadion with hrt 
ufual accuracy (EiTay on the original contrafl), 

N 3 gave 
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gave an eafy accefs into Italy ; and he remem« 
bered the faying of Auguftus, That a Pannonian 
army might in ten days appear in fight of Rome ". 
By a celerity proportioned to the greatnefs of^ 
the occafion, he might reafonably hope to re- 
venge Pertinax, punifli Julian, and receive th? 
homage of the fenate and people; 4s their law- 
jful emperor, before his competitors, feparated 
from Italy by an immenfe trad pf fea and land, 
^ere apprifed pf his fuccefs, or ^ven of his elec- 
tion. During the whole expedition he fcarcely 
allowed himfelf any moments for ileep or food ; 
inarching on foot, and in complete armour, at 
the head "of his columns, he infmuated himfelf 
into the confidence and affedtion of his troops, 
preffed their diligence, revived their fpirits, ani- 
mated their hopes, and was well fatisfied to 
fliare the bardfhips of the meaneft foldier, whilft 
he kept in view the infinite fuperiority of hi^ 
reward. 

The wretched Julian had e:?cpefl:ed, and thought 
himfelf prepared to difpute the empire with the 
governor of Syria ; but in the invincible and rapid 
approach of the Pannonian legions, he faw his 
inevitable ruin. The hafty arrival . of every met 
fenger increafed his juft apprehenfions. He was 
fucceffively informed, that Severus had paffed the 
Alps ; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unabl^ 
to oppofe his progrefs, had received him with 
the warmeft profeffions of joy and duty ; that the 

J" Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 3. Wc muft reckon the march 
from the neareft verge of Pannonia^ and extend the fight of the city 
as far a8 two hundred miles. 

important 
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Important place of Ravenna had furrendered with- ^ "^^ ^* 
out refiftance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in v«--v^«^ 
the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now 
within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome ; and 
every moment diminiflied the narrow fpan of life 
and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however^ to prevent, or at leaft Diftrefs of 
to protract, his ruin. He implored the venal J**^'*"* 
faith of the Prastorians, filled the city with un« 
availing preparations for war, drew lines round 
the fuburbs, and even ftrengthened the fortifica* 
tions of the palace ; as if thofe lad intrenchments 
could be defended without hope of relief againft 
a victorious invader. Fear and fliame prevented 
the guards from deferting his ftandard ; but they 
trembli^d at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and ac«» 
cuftomed to vanquifh the barbarians on the frozen 
Panube '*. They quitted, with a figh, the plea- 
fures of the baths and theatres, to put on arms, 
whofe ufe they had almod forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were opprefled. The 
unpraflifed elephants, whofe uncouth appearance, 
it was hoped, would ftrike terror into the army 
of the north, threw their unikilful riders ; and 
the awkward evolutions of the marines, drawn 
from the fleet of Mifenum, were an objefl: of ri- 
dicule to the populace ; whilft the fenate enjoyed^ 



3* ""lis is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allulion to a real 
fa£l recorded by Dion, 1. Ixxi. p. ixSt. It probabJy happened more 
than once. 

N 4 witlt 
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with fecret pleafure, the diftrefs and weaknefs of 
the ufurper ^^ 

His un. Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling 

condua. perplexity. He infifted that Severus Ibould be 
declared a public enemy by the fenate. He in- 
treated that the Pannonian general might be af- 
fbciated to the empire. He fent public ambafla- 
dors of confular rank to negociate with his rival ) 
he difpatphed private aflaffins to take away his 
fife. He defigned that the Veftal virgins, and 
all the colleges of priefts, in their facerdotal ha« 
bits, and bearing before them the facred pledges 
of the Roman religion, fliould advance, in folemn 
proceffion, to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, 
at the fame time, he vainly tried to interrogate, or 
to appeafe, the fates, by magic ceremonies, and 
unlawful facrifices ^^ 
Is deferted Severus, wbo dreaded neither his arms nor his 
itrli^s^'*' oachantments, guarded himfelf from the only 
danger of fecret confpiracy, by the faithful at- 
tendance of fix hundred chofen men, who never 
quitted his perfon or their cuirafTes, either by 
Qight or by day, during the whole march. Ad- 
. "vaneing with a fteady and rapid courfe, he paffed, 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Appenine, 
received into his party the troops and ambafladors 
fent to retard his progrefs, and made a ihort 
]^\t at Inieramnia, about feventy miles from 

33 Dion, ]. Ixxiii. p« iz33> Herodian, 1. ii, p. 8i. There is no 
fiirer proof of the military Ikfll of the Rouaos, thjin their fiift fur- 
mounting the idle terror, and afterwards difdain^ng the dangerous ufe^ 
of elephants in war. 

.3f Hiit, Auguft, p. 6i, 63. 

Rome. 
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Rome. His viSory was already ' fecure ; but the ^ ** ^ ^* 
defpair of the Prsetorians might have rendered it ^-i— w**— ^ 
bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambition 
of afcending the throne without drawing the 
fword ". His emiffaries, difperfed in the capital, 
aflured the guards, that provided they would 
abandon their worthlefs prince, and the perpe- 
trators of the murder of Pertinax, to the juftice 
of the conqueror, he would no longer confider 
that melancholy event as the aft of the whole 
body. The faithlefs Praetorians, whofe refiftance 
was fupported only by fullen obftinacy, gladly 
complied with the eafy conditions, feized the 
greateft part of the affaflins, and fignified to the 
fenate, that they no longer defended the caufe of 
Julian. That affembly, convoked by the confuf, 
unanimoufly acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a fentence of depofition and and con- 
death againft his unfortunate fucceffor. Julian 3*^^]^. 
was condufted into a private apartment of the catedbj 
baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common the fenatr, 
criminal, after having: purchafed, with an im- ^•^•>93r 
menfe trealure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only fixty.fix days^*. The almoft incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in fo (hort a fpace 
of time, condufted a numerous army from the , 

banks of the Danube to thofe of the Tyber, 

J5 Vi^or and Eutropius, viii. 17. mention a combat near the 
Milvian bridge, the Ponte Molle, unknown to the better and more 
ancient writers. 

2^ Dion, 1. Ixxiil. p. 1240. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 8^. Hift. Aq« 
guft, p. 63. 

proves 
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CHAP, prove J \at once th^ plenty of provifions produce^ 

i_^ Z-^'-' by agriculture and commerce, the goodnefs of 

' •* ihe- roads, the difcipline of the legions, and th^ 

indolent fubdued temper of the provinces ". 

Difgtace • The firft cares of Severus were beftowcd on 

ofth^Pwe- j^Q meafures, the one diftated by policy, the 

guards. Other by decency ; the revenge, and the honours, 

due to the meniory of Pertinax. Before the new 

emperor entered Rome, he iffued his commands 

to the Praetorian guards, direfting them to wait 

his arrival qn a large plain near the city, without 

arms, but in the habits of ceremony in which 

they, were accuftomed to attend their fovereign^ 

He was obeyed by thofe haughty troops, whofe 

contrition was the effeft of their juft terrors. A 

chofen part of the Illyrian army encompaffed 

them with levelled fpears. Incapable of flight 

or refiftance, they expefted their fate in filent 

^onfternation. Severus mounted the tribunal, 

fternly reproached them with perfidy and 

cowardice, difmifled them with ignominy from 

the truft which they had betrayed, defpoiled them 

of their fplendid ornaments, and baniflied them, on 

pain of death, to the diftance of an hundred miles 

from the capital. During the tranfadion, an-. 

%7 From thefe fixty-iix dp.y?, we miift firft dedu6^ (ixteen, as Per- 
f tinax was murdered on the 28th of March,* and Severus moft pro- 

bably elefted on the 13th of April (fee Hift. Augiid. p. 65. and 
Tillemont, Hift. des Empereujs, torn. iii. p. 393. Note 7.), We 
cannot allow lefs than ten days after his eieflion, to put a nuilnerous 
army In motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march; and as 
we may compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, tlie army of Severus marched twenty miles every 
d.^iy, without halt or intermiilion* ^ 

'• ^ Other 
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Dther detachment had been fent to feize their c " * ^- 
arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the hafty '^*^ v -*^ 
iConfequences of their defpair '*• 

The funeral and confecration of Pertinax was Funeral 
next folemnized with every circumftance of fad Jheofirjf 
magnificence''. The fenate, with a melancholy P**^'*"*** 
pleafure, performed the laft rites to that excellent 
prince, whom they had loved, and ftill regretted. 
The concern of his fucceiTor was probably lefs 
finceire. He efteeraed the virtues of Pertinax, 
but thofe virtues would for ever have confined 
his ambition to a private ftation. Severus pro- 
nounced his funeral oration with ftudied elo- 
<juence, inward fatisfa<Sion, and well-afted for- 
row ; and by this pious regard to his memory, 
convinced the credulous multitude that he aIo?ie 
was worthy to fupply his place. Senfible, how- 
ever, that arms, not ceremonies, muft affert his 
claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of '• 
thirty days,' and without fufFering himfelf to be 
plated by this eafy viftory, prepared to encounter 
his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Se- Succefsof 
verus have induced an elegant hiftorian to com- ^^^^'"At-^ 
pare him with the firft and greateft of the ger, and • 
Casfars ^^. The parallel is, at leaft, imperfeft. ^rb"nus! 
Where fhall we find, in the charafter of Severus, 
the commanding fuperiority of foul, the generous 
clemency, and the various genius, which could 

3^ Dion (1. Ixxiv. p. 1241.). Herodian, ]. ii. p. 84. 

39 Dion (1. Ixxiv. p. 1244.), ^bo aififted at the ceremony as a 
fenator, gives a moft pompous defcription of it. 

40 Herodian, 1, iii. p. 112. 

reconcile 
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c H^' P. recdncile and unite the love of pleafure, the thirft 

\.^mm^s,'^>m^ of knowledge, and the fire of ambition *' ? In 

one inftance only, they may be compared, with 

fome degree of propriety, in the celerity of their 

motions, and their civil vi£lories. In lefs than 

A. D. four years*', Severus fubdued the riches of the 

»93->97* ^^Q,^ ^^^ jj^^ valour of the weftl He vanquifhed 

two competitors of reputation and ability, and 
defeated numerous armies, provided with wea- 
pons and difcipline equal to his own. In that 
age, the art of fortification, and the principles of 
tadics, were well underftbod by all the Roman 
generals ; and the conftant fuperiority of Severus 
was that of an artift, who ufes the fame inftru- 
ments with more fkill and indufiry than his rivals, 
I (hall not, however, enter into a minute narra- 
tive of thefe military operations ; but as the two 
civil wars againft Niger and againft Albinus, 
were almoft the fame in their conduft, event, and 
confequences, I (hall coUeft into one point of 
view, the moft ftriking circumftances, tending to 
develope the charadter of the conqueror, and the 
ftate of the empire, 
ciwiciua Falfehood and infincerity, unfuitable as they 

dvi'^wl^! ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ dignity of public tranfaftions, offend 

4< Though it is not, moft aifuredly, the intention of Lucan, to 
exalt the rhara6)rr of Csefar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in 
the tenth book of the Pharfalia, where he defcribes him, at the fame 
time, making love to Cleopatr:^, fuftaining a (lege againft the power 
of Egypt, and converfing with the fages of the country, is, in reality^ 
the nobUft panegyric. 

4» Reckoning from bis cIe6lion, April 13, 193, to the death of 
Albinus, February 19, 197, See TiilemoRt*s Chronology. 

"K US 
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US with a lefs degrading idea of meannefsy than chap* 
when they are found in the intercourfe of private ^^^-mmj 
life. In the latter, they difcover a want of cou- 
rage ; in the other, only a defeft of power : and» 
as it is impoffible for the moft able ftatefman to 
fubdue millions of followers and enemies by their 
own perfonal ftrength, the world, imder the name 
of policy, feems to have granted them a very lu 
beral indulgence of craft and diffimulation. Yet Arts of 
the arts of Severus cannot be juftified by the moft 
ample privileges of ftate reafon. He promifed 
only to betray, he flattered only to ruin; and 
however he might occafionally bind himfelf by 
paths and treaties, his confcience, obfequious to 
his intereft, always releafed him from the incon* 
venient obligation **. 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their towardi 
common danger, had advanced upon him with- '^*^' 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have funk un- 
der their united cflFort. Had they even attacked 
him, at the fame time, with feparate views and 
feparate armies, the conteft might have been long 
and doubtful. But they fell, iingly and fuccef- 
fively, an eafy prey to the arts as well as arms 
of their fubtle enemy, lulled into fecurity by the 
moderation of his profeffions, and overwhelmed 
by the rapidity of his adion. He firft marched 
againft Niger, whofe reputation and power he 
the moft dreaded: but he declined any hoftile 
declarations, fupprefled the name of his antago- 
nifty and only fignified to the fenate and people, 

43 Hcrodiaiii 1. ii. p* 85, 

his 
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bis intention of regulating the eaftern provmcesi 
In private he fpoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended fucceffor**, with the moft affedionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous defign 
of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To punifli 
the vile ufurper of the throne, was the duty of 
every Roman general. To perfevere in armS, 
and to refill a lawful emperor, acknowledged by 
the fenate, would alone render him criminal*'. 
The fons of Niger had fallen into his handd 
among the children of the provincial governors^ 
detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of 
their parents *^ As long as the power of Niger 
infpired terror, or even refpeft, they were edu- 
cated with the moft tender care, with the chil- 
dren of Severus himfclf ; but they were foon in- 
volved in their father's ruin, and removed, firft 
by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye 
of public companion *^. 
towards Whilft Severus was engaged in his eaftern war, 

Aibinus, j^g j^^d reafon to apprehend that the governor of 
Britain might pafs the fea and the Alps, occupy 
the vacant feat of empire, and oppofe his return 

44 Whilft Severus was very dangeroufly illy it was induftrioufly 
given out, tiiat he intended ^p appoint Niger and Albinus his fuc* 
ceiTors. As he could not be fincere with refpe^ to botb^ he might 
not be fo with regard to either. Yet Severus carried his hypocrify £6 
far, as to profefs that intention in the memoirs of his own life* 

45 Hift. Auguft. p. 65. 

4ft This pra^ice, invented by Commodus, proved very ufeful td 
Severus. He found, at Rome, the children of many of the prin* 
cipal adherents of his rivals ; and he employee] them more than once 
to intimidate, or feduce, the parents. 

47 Hcrodian, 1. iii. p. 96. Hift. Auguft. p. Cj, 6%^ 

g with 
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Vith the authority of the fenate and the forces of ^ ha p, 
•the weft. The ambiguous condudt of Albinus, v— ^v— i*/ 
in not affuming the Imperial title, left room for 
negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his profeffions 
of patriotifm, and the jealoufy of fovereign 
power, he accepted the precarious rank of Caefar, 
as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the firft 
conteft was decided, Severus treated the man, 
whom he had doomed to deftruftion, with every 
m^k of efteem and regard. Even in the letter, 
in which he announced his vidkory over Niger, 
he ftyles Albinus the brother of his foul and em- 
pire, fends him the affedionate falutations of his 
wife Julia, and his young family, and intreats 
him to preferve the armies and the republic faith- 
ful to their common intereft. The meflengers 
charged with this letter, were inftruded to accoft 
the Caefar with refpeft, to defire a private audi- 
ence, and to plunge their daggers into his heart *'• , 
The confpiracy was difcovered, and the too cre- 
dulous Albinus at length palled over to the 
continent, and prepared for an unequal conteft 
with his rival, who ruihed upon him at the head 
of a veteran and viftorious army. 

The military labours of Severus feem inade- Event of 
quate to the importance of his conquefts. Two ^^f^\ * 
engagements, the one near the Hellefpont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the 
fate of his Syrian competitor ; and the troops of 
Europe afferted their ufual afcendant over the ef- 



4S. Hift. Auguft. p. S4. Spartianus bas inferted this curious letter 
at full ItDgth. 

feminate 
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c HA p* feminate natives of Afia *•. The battle of Lyonff, 
\m00-'^'-m^ vhere one hundred and fifty thoufand ^ Romans 
were engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus* 
The valour of the Britifh army maintained, in- 
deed, a (harp and doubtful conteft, with the 
hardy difcipline of the lUyrian legions* The 
hmc and perfon of Severus appeared, during a 
few moments, irrecoverably loft, till that war« 
like prince rallied his fainting troops, and led 
them on to a decifive viflory ". The war was 
finiihed by that memorable day. 
deeidedby The civil wars of modern Europe have beea 
Sttiw.*^** diftinguilhed, not only by the fierce animofity^ 
but likewife by the obftinate perfeverance, of the 
contending faflions. They have generally been 
juftified by fome principle, or, at leaft, coloured 
by fome pretext, of religion, freedom, or loyalty. 
The leaders were nobles of independent property 
and hereditary influence. The troops fought like 
men interefted in the decifion of the quarrel; 
and as military fpirit and party zeal were ftrongly 
diffufed throughout the whole community, a van- 
quiihed chief was immediately fupplied with new 
adherents, eager to (hed their blood in the fame 
caufe. But the Rom^s, after the fall of the 
republic, combated only for the choice of mafters. 

49 Confult the third book of Herodian, and the (eventy*fourtkt 
book of Dion CafTius. 

50 Dion, I. Ixxv. p. is6o. 

51 Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1261. -Herodian> !• iii. p« iio* Hift*Aii* 
guft. p. 6S. The battle was fought in the plain of Trevoux, three 
or four leagues from Lyons. See Tiltemonty torn* iii* p. 406. 
Note iS. 

Under 
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tender tht ftandaf d of a popular candidate for ^ ^^^ ^* 
empire, a few enlifted from afieftion, fome from ^'^^ ^ '^mf 
fear, many front imereft, none from principle. 
The legions, unini^amed by party zeal, were al- 
lured into cly.il war by liberal donatives, and ftill 
more liberal promife$. A defeat, by difabling 
the chief froin the performance of his engage^ ^' 

ti^ts, diflblved the mercenary allegiance of his 
folbwers ; a^ left them, to confult their own 
fafety, by a timely de&rtion of an unfuccefsful 
Ciiufe. It was of little moment to the prtfrinces, 
under wfaofe name they were opprefled- or go- 
verned; they were driv^ by the impuUion of 
the pre&m power, and as foon as that powef 
yielded to a fuperior force, they haftened Kpita* 
plore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as he 
had an immenfe debt to difch^rge, was obliged 
to (acrifice the mofl: guilty countries td the ava- 
rice of his foldiers. In the va£b extent of the 
Roman empire, there were few fortified cities 
capable of protecting a routed army; nor was 
there iay pcrlpn, or family, or order df men, 
whole natural intereft, unfupported by the powers 
of govemmeiic, was capable of reftoring the caufe 
of a finking party '\ 

Yet, in the conteft between Niger and Seve- Siege of 
rus, a fingle city deferves an honourable e^cep- ^J"^"' 
lion. A3 Byzantium' wa^ one of the greatefl 
paiTages from Europe into Afia, it had been pro- 
vided with a ftrong garrifon, and a fleet of five 

Sft Montefquieu, Confidcrations &r la p^^ndeur et la Decadence 
des Romainsy c. xii* 

. Vol. I, . Q* hundred 
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hundred veffels was anchored in the harbour 'V 
The impetuofity of Severus difappointed this* 
prudent fcheme of defence ; he left to his gene* 
rals the fiege* of Byzantium, forced the lefs 
guarded paffage of the Hellefpont-, and, impa-' 
tient of a meaner enemy, preffed forward to en- 
counter his rival. Byzantium, attacked by a nuit 
merous and increafmg army, and^ afterwards by: 
the whole naval power of the empire, • fuftained a 
fiege of three years, and remained faithful to the 
name and memory of Niger. The citizens and) 
foldiers (we know not from what caufe) were ani*' 
mated . with equal fury ; feveral of the principal 
dfficers of Niger, who defpaired of, or who dif- 
daine^t a pardon, bad thrown themfelves intb' 
this <laft; refuge : the fortifications were efteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the^ piace^ al 
celebrated engineer difplayed all the* mechanic: 
powers known to the ancients '\ Byzantium, at 
length,! furrendered to famine, ^tie - ma^ftratea 
and foldiei^s were put to the fwordy tfie^ wails de- 
molilhed, the privileges fuppreflddy''»|kd. the def*' 
tined capital of the eaff.fub/iflediohHy^as an open' 
village, fubje£k to '.thcicicfuhing/ juidfdtdion o£ 
Perimhus. The hiftorian Dionj. :W{ho Wd .acU 
mired the; flouriOiing, and lamented: : the ^defolate, 

I 53 Moft of ^hefis, as may be fnj)pofed, were fmall Qpen vejfelt ^ 
foine, hdwcver,^ were ^allies 6f iwo^ anU a few of three ranks of* 

'4> TH^ eipgi|l^r's name was Prltcus. HUiktin favcdhit life. an4 
he was taken into the fervice of the conqueror. For the particular 
fa^U of the iiege, confuLc Dion Caffius (1. Ixxv, p. 1251.), and JJe- 
fodian (f. iii. p. 95.) •' for the theory of it, the fancifiil chevalier de 
f oUrd may be looked ii>to, S^e Poiybe, torn. i. p. j6. 

V flate 
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ftate of Byzantiam, accufed the reveng(i df Se- ^ "^^ ^* 
verus, fgr depriving the Roman people, of .the ^^^.'^m^ 
ftrongeft bulwark againit the batbarians of Pontus \ 

and A(ia'\ The truth of this obfervation was 
but too well juftified in the fucceeding age, when 
the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine, . and pafled 
through the undefended Bofphorus into the centre 
of the Mdditerranein. 

* Both Niger atid Albinus were difcovered and Deaths of 
put to death in^ thdr flight from the field of AlbinuT^ 
battle. Their fate excited neither furprife nor CnieUon. 
c6mpafllon. They had flaked their lives agamfl: of^Sifc djjf 
the chance of empire, a[nd fuffered what they ^^'^ 
would have iaflided; nor did Severus claim the 
arrogant fuperiority of fuflFerfng his rivals to live 
in a private ftationt But his* unfcwgivihg temper, 
fliimulated by avarice, indulged a fpirit of re- 
venge, where there was no room for apprehen* 
fion. The 'moft confiderable of the provincials, 
who, without any diflike to the- fortunate candi- 
date, had obeyed the governor undct^hofe au- 
thority they • were accidentally placed, were pu* 
nithed by de^th, exile, and efpecially by the 
confifcation of their. cftates* Many cities of the 
eafl: were ftript of their ancient honours, and 
obliged to pay, into the treafury of Severus, four 
times the amount of the' fums contributed by 
them for the fervice of Niger '*♦ ^ 

55 Notwithftanding the authority of Spartlanus and fome modem 
Greeks, we may be alTnred from Dion and Herodian, tha^ Byzantiunoy 
many years after the death of SevernSi lay in rvtnt* 

56 Pion, 1, Ixxiv* p. 1250. 

02 Tai • 
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c H^A P. Xfll 4he final decifion of the war, the cruelty 
t^>^^l«^> of Severus was, in fome meafure, ceftrained by 
^"s^is *^ uncertainty of the event, and his pretended 
agftinftche reTcrence for the fenate. The head of Albinus, 
^^-^^ accompanied with a menacing letter, announced 
to the Romans^ that he was refolvcd to fp^e 
none of the adherents of his unfortunate compe- 
titors. He was irritated by the juft fufpicion, 
that he had never poileffed the affeAions of the 
fenate, and he concealed his old malevolence 
under the recent difcovery of fome treafonable. 
correfpondences* Thirty-five fenatprs, however^ 
accufed of having favoured the party of Albinus, 
he freely pardwed; and, by hfe fubiequent be- 
haviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he 
had fbi^otren, as well as forgiven, their fuppofed 
offences. ]^ut, at the fame time, he condemned 
forty-one '' other fenators, whofe names hiftory 
has recorded j their wives, children, and clients^ 
attended them in death, and the nobfeft pro- 
vincials of Spaia and Gaul were involve^ in the 
fame ruin* Such rigid juftice, for £o he termed it, 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduft 
capable of enfuring peace to the p^ple, or fta* 
bility to the prince ; and he condefcmded flightly 
to lament, that, to be mild, it W4S aece&iy that 
he ibould firft be cruel '% 

^7 Dion (l.lxxv. p. 1164.) } only ^9 fcnatprtarc mentioned hf 
luniy but 41 are named in the AuguiUn JiiQory.. f, 6g. among 
yvhom were fix of the n^flie of FerccnDius. UerocUan (1. iii* ^. 115*^ 
fy^ks in genej-al of the trueUics of Scvervs* 
5TAureliu$ ViAor* 
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The true intereft of an abfolute monarch gc- c h a p« 
nerally coincides with that of his people. Their '^^ J ^'^mm f 
number*, their wealth, their order, and their fe- J***^*^- 
curity, are the bete and only foundations of his juftKeof 
real greatnefs; and were he totally devoid of JHcotr*"** 
virtue, prudence might fuppiy its place^ and 
would dictate the fame rule of condud* Severus 
confidered the Roman empire as his property^ 
and had no fooner fecured the poiTeflion, than he 
bedowed his care on the cultivation and ipi- 
provement of fo valuable an acquifition. Salu- 
tary laws, executed with indexible jEirmnefs, foqn 
corre<3;ed moft of the abufes with which, fince 
the death of Marcus, every part of the govern,- 
ment had been infeded. In the adwniltration 
of juftice, the judgments of the emperor w^e ^ ^ 
characterised by attention, difcernment| and im« 
partiality ; and whenever he deviated from the 
(Irid line of equity, it was generally in favour 
of the poor and opprefled ; not fo mp(:b iod]^ 
from any fenfe of humanity, as from the natural 
propenfity of a defpot, to humble the pride of 
greatnefs, and to fink all bis fubje£ts to the f^ine 
common level of abfolute dependence. His ex- 
penfive tafte for bpilding, magnificeot fliows, and 
above all a conftant and liberal diflributton of 
corn and provifions, were the fured means of 
cajjitiirating the affe^ion of the Romop people *\ 

The 



59 Dion, 1. Ixxvi, p, 1972. Hift, Aifguf^. p. (7. Serenis cek- 
t>rar«d the Cecular gtmes with estraoi(linary magnifitfeirce, and Ue 
kft in the public granaries a prgviGon of corn for. ^ren ye^rs, ap 
the rate of 75i09<| modiii or about 1590 (|u«rtera jfet day. I am 

O % perfuadcdy 
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The misfortunes of civil difcord were obliterated. 
The calm of peace and profperity was once more 
^aerand experienced in the provinces ; arid many cities, 
profperity. reftored by the munificence of Severus, aflumed 
the title of his colonies, and att^fted by public 
monuments their gratitude and felicity *^ The 
fame of the Roman arms was revived by that 
warlike and fuccefsful emperor *% and he boafted 
with a juft pride, that having received the em- 
pire oppreffed with foreign and domeftic wars, 
he left it eftabliflied in profound, univerfal, and 
honourable peace *^ 
Relaxation Although the wounds of civil war appeared 
diTp^Hn"^ healed, its mortal poifon dill lurked 

in the vitals of the conftitution. Severus pof- 
feffed a confiderable (hare of vigour and ability; 
but the daring foul of the firft Caefar, or the deep 
policy of Auguftus, were fcarcely equal to the 
tafk of curbing the infolence of the viftorious 
legions. By gratitude, by mifguided policy, by 
feeming neceflity, Severus was induced to relax 
the nerves of difcipline *'. The vanity of his 

perfugded^ that the granaries of Severus xjtere fupplied for a long 
term : But I am not Jefs perfuaded, that policy on one hand, ami 
admiration on the otber^ magnified the hoard far beyond its true 
contents. 

t 

^ See Spanheim*8 treatife of ancient medals, the infcriptions^ and 
our learned travellers Spon and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, &c. who, 
in Africji, Or^cpi a^d Afia, have found mor^ moniiments of Se- 
verus, than of any other Roman emperor whatfoever. 

6* He carried his victorious arms to SeUucia and Ctefiphon, the 
' capitals of the Parthian monarchy. I^Hiall have occafion to mention 
this war \u its proper place. 

P* Etiam in Brltani^n, was his own juft and emphatic isxpreilioo* 
^iil. Auguft* 73« 

fi Herodian^ 1. iii. |i, iij. {lift. Aijguft. p. (S|f. ' 

foldiers 
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foldiers was flattered with the honour of wea^-ing chap. 
golvl nngs; their e^fe was iuJalgejJ in the per- v^-^s^^i^ 
.miffion of Hving with their wives in the idleas::rs 
of quarters. He iijcreafed their pay beyond the 
example of forniier times, ^nd taught them to ex- 
pedt, and foon to claim, extraordinary donatives 
on every public occafpi^ of danger or feftivity. 
• Elated by fuccefs, enervated by luxury, and raifed 
above the level of fi^bjefts by their dangerous 
privileges % they foon became incapable of mi- 
Jirary fatigue, oppreflive tg jthe country, and im- 
patient of a jud fubordination. Their officers 
afferted the fuperiority of rank by a more profufe 
and elegant luxury. There is ftill extant a letter 
of Severus, lamenting the licentious ftate of the 
;army, and exhorting one of his generals to begin 
the neceflary reformation from the tribunes them- 
felves ; fince, as he jullly pbferves, the pfficer 
who has forfeited the efleem, will never com- 
mand the obedience, of his foldiex§ *'. Had the 
emperor purfued the train of refle<5ion, he would 
have dilcov^^red, that the primary caufe of this 
general corruption, might be afcribed, not indeed 
to the example, but to the pernicious indulgence, 
however^ of the commander in chief. 

The Prascorians, who murdered their emper.Qr Neweft^ 
and fold the empire, had received the juft pu- *'|.'f^"eot 
nifliaient * of their treafon \ but the neceflary, Prattoriaa 

H U.'on the infolencc an^i privileges of the foldiers, the i(>th f.uire, 
falftly afcribt-tl lo Juvenal, may be con fui ted 5 the ftyle and circuxn. 
ftancts of It would induce me :o heiieve, that it was compoied under 
the reign of Stverus, or ihat of hi^s Ton, 

^i Hift. Auguft. p,73. 

O 4 though 
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^ H A P. though dangerous, inftitution of guards, was tooii 

i-i^ / "^»' reftored on a new model by Severus, and in* 

creafed to four times the ancient number *^*. For- 

merly thefe troops had been recruited in Italy j 

and as the adjacent proyinqes gradually imbibed 

the fofter manners of Rome, the levies were ex** 

J- • 

tended, to Macedonia, Noricum, and Spain. In 

the room of thefe elegant troops, bettei- adapted 

to the pomp of courts than to the ufes of war, it 

was eftablilhed by Severus, that from ^11 the l^r 

gion$ of the frontiers, the foldiers mod: diftin* 

guiflied for ftrength, valour and fidelity, fliould 

be occafionally draughted ; and promoted, as an 

honour and reward, into the more eh'gible fervice 

pf the guards^'. By this new inftitution, the 

Italian youth were diverted from the exercife of 

arms, and the capital was terrified by the ftrange 

afpe£t and manners of a multitude of barbarians* 

"But Severus flattered himfelf, that the legions 

would confider thefe chofen Praetorians as. thg re? 

prefentj^tives of the whole military order 5 and 

that the prefent aid of fifty thoufand men, fuperio^ 

in arms and appointments to any force that could 

be brought into the field againft them, would for 

ever crufli the hopes of rebellion, ancj fecure the 

empire to himfelf and his pofterity. 

The office The Command of thefe favoured and formi-i 

rian'pr«I ^^^^^ troops foon bccamc the firft office of the. 

fca. empire. As the government degenerated into 

- military defpotifm, the Praetoriain Prgefeft, whq 

^^ Herodian, 1. iii. p. 13J. 
?7 Dion, J, Ixxiv. j>. ^143. . 

in 
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ta hrs origin had been a fimple captain of the ^ ^^ ^* 
guards, was placed, not only at the hend of the v««-»/->^ 
army, but of the finances, and even of the law. 
In every department of adminiftration, he repre- 
fented the perfon, and exercifed the authority, of 
the emperon The firfl: Praefeft who enjoyed and 
abufed this immenfe power was Plautianus, the 
favourite mtnifler of Severus. His reign laded 
above ten years, till the marriage of his daughter 
with the elded fon of the emperor, which feemed 
to aflure his fortune^ proved the occafion of his 
luin*S The animofities of the palace, by irritat- 
ing the ambition and alarming the fears of Plautia* 
nus, threatened to produce a revohition,and obliged 
the emperor, who (till loved him, to confent with 
reludance to his death *^ After the fall of Plau- 
tianus, an eminent lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, 
was appointed to execute the motley office of 
fratorian Praefeft. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue and even The Cemtt 
^he good fenfe of the emperors had been diftin- bvm^iitary 
guiflied by their zeal or affedled reverence for the deipotifai. 
fenate, and by a tender regard to the nice frame 
of civil policy inftituted by Augudus. But the 
youth of Severus had been trained in the implicit 
pt)edience of <:amps, and his riper years fpent in 

^' One of his moft daring and wanton a£ls of power, was the 
caftmtion of an hundrec) free Romanf, fome of them married men, 
and even fathers of faqiilles: ipereiy that his daughter, on her 
marriage with the yoiing emperor, might be attended by a train of 
eunuchs worthy of an eaftern queen. Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. i27i. 

^9 Dion, I. Ixxvi. p. 1174. Herodian, 1. iii. p. ixx. 119. The 
"grammarian of Alexandria Teems, as it is not unuAial, much better 
acquainted with this myfterious tranfaflion, and m^c aflfured of the 
guilt of Plautianusy than the Roman fenator ventures to be* 

the 
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the defpotifm of military command. His haughty 
and inflexible fpirit could not difcover, or would 
not acknowledge, the advantage of preferving an 
intermediate power, however imaginary, between 
the emperor and the army. He difdained to 
profefs himfelf the fervant of an aflembly that 
detefted his perfon and trembled at his frown ; 
he iflued his commands, where his requeft would 
have proved as efFeftual ; aflumed the conduft 
and ftyle of a fovereign and a conqueror, and ex- 
ercifed, without difguife, the whole leglflative as 
well as the executive power. 
Nfwmax. The viftory over the fenate was eafy and in- 

11118 of the 1 • T« J n- !• 

impciiii glorious, tvery eye and every paluon were di- 
prcroga- refted to the fupreme magiftrate,. who poflefled 
the arms and treafure of the (late ; whilft the fe- 
nate, neither eleSed by th^ people, nor guarded 
by military force, nor animated by public fpirit, 
refted its declining authority on the frail and 
crumbling bafis of ancient opinion. The fine 
theory of a republic infenfibly vanifhed, and made 
way for the more natural and fubftantial feelings 
of monarchy. As the freedom and honours of 
Rome were fucceffively communicated to the 
provinces, in which the old government had been 
either unknown, or was remembered with abhor-* 
rence, the tradition of republican maxims was 
gradually obliterated. The Greek hiftorians of 
the ag^ of the Antonines'** obferve with a ma- 
licious pleafure, that although the fovereign of 
p.ome, in compliance with an obfolete prejudice, 
abftaiued from the name of king, he po^clTed the 

7« Appian in Proem* 

full 
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full meafure of regal power. In the reign of Se- ^ ^^^ p* 
verus, the fenate was filled with poliflied and elo- 
quent flaves from the eaftern provinces, who juf- 
tified perfonal flattery by fpeculative principles of 
fervitude. Thefe new advocates of prerogative 
were heard with pleafure by the court, and with 
patjence by the people, when they inculcated the 
duty of paffive obedience, and defcanted on the 
inevitable mifchiefs of freedom. The lawyers 
and the hiftorians concurred in teaching, that the 
Imperial authority was held, not by the delegated 
commiffion, but by the irrevocable refignation of 
the fepate ; that the emperor was freed from the 
ireftraint of civil laws, could command by his ar- 
bitrary will the lives and fortunes of his fubjeds, 
and might difpofe of the empire as of his private 
patrimony''. The moft eminent of the civil 
lawyers, and particularly Papinian, Paulus, and 
Plpian, flouriflied under the houfe of Severus; 
and the Roman jurifprudence having clofely 
pnited itftlf with the fyftem of monarchy, was 
fuppofed to have attained its full maturity and 
perfedion. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoy- 
ment of the peace and glory of his reign, forgave 
the cruelties by which it had been introduced. 
fofterity, who experienced the fatal effefts of his 
maxims and example, juftly confidered him as 
the principal author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. . 

7* Dibn Caflius feems to have wrUten with no other view, than to 
form thcfe opinions into an hiitprical fyftem. The Pande£ts will 
fliew how aflTiduouHy the lawyers; on their iidci laboured in the caufe 
pf prerogailye. 
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The Death of Severus. — Tyranny of Caracalla.^^ 
Ufurpation of Macrinus. — Follies of Elagabaltis. 
—Virtues of Alexander Severus. — Licentioufnefs 
of the Army. — General State of the Rgman Fi- 
nances. 

c H A V. »Tr HE afcent to greatnefs, however fleep and 

.^^^^J^il^ '*• dangerous, may entertain an aftive fpirit 

Greatijcfs With the confcioufiiefs and exercife of its own 

conieniof powers; but the pofleflion of a throne could 

S«VCTU9. never yet aflFord a lading f^tisfaftion to an anir 

bitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt 

and acki^owledged by Severus. Fortune and 

merit had, from an humble ftation, elevated 

him to the firft place among mankind, ♦• He 

*' had been all things," as he faid himfelf, *• an4 

** all was of little value '." Diftrafted with thg 

care, not of acquiring, but of preferring an 

empire, oppreffed with age and infirmities, care- 

lefs of fame*, and fatiated with power, a|l his 

profpefts of life were clofed. The defire of per^ 

petbating the greatnefs of his family, was the 

only remaining wifli of his ambition and paterna} 

tendernefs. 

His wife Like moft of the Africans, Severus was paf- 

tbe Em- fionately addifted to the vain (tudies of magic 

prefs Julia, , j. • . , , ^ j • u • . . 

and divination, deeply yerfed wx the mterpreta- 

s Hift. Auguft. p. 7T. « Omnia fui et nihil expcdit." 
> Dion Caflius; 1. Ixxf i. p. i«S4. 

tion 
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tion of dreams and omens, and perfeftly acquaint* ^ ^ ^ p. 
ed.with the fcience of judicial aftrology; which, 
in almoft every age except the prefent, has 
ihaintained its dominion over the mind of man. 
He had loft his firfl: wife, whilft he was gover- 
nor of the Lionnefe Gaul '. In the choice of a 
fecond, he fought only to conned himfelf with 
fome favourite of fortune ; and as foon as he had 
difcovered that a young lady of Emefa in Syria 
had a royal nativity^ he folicited, and obtained 
her hand *. Julia Domna (for that was her name) 
deferved all that the ftars could promife her. 
She poflefled, even in an advanced age, the at- 
tra^ons of beauty % and united to a lively ima*. 
gtnation a firmnefs of mind and ftrength of 
judgment, feldom beftowed on her fex. Her 
amiable qualities never made any deep impreffion 
on the dark and jealous temper of her huiband ; 
but in her fon's reign, fhe adminiftered the prin^ 
cipal affairs of the empire, with a prudence that 
fupported his authority; and with a moderation 
that fpmetimes correded his wild extravagancies ^ 
Julia applied herfelf to letters and philofophy, 
with fome fuccefs, and with the moft fplendid 

t About the yean S6, M. de Tillemont it fniferably cmbarrailed 
vttK a pafTage pf Dion, in which the emprefs Faufttna, whodied-in 
the year 275> is intA>duced as having contribotcd to the marriage of 
Sfverus and Julia (1. ixxiv. p. 1243.). The learned compiler forgot^ 
that Dion is relating, not a real ta^l^ but a drcain of S«ven)s ; and 
drean\s are circumfcnbed to no limits of time orfpace. Did M. dif 
TiUemont imagine that marriages were ctnjummaed in the temple o£ 
Venus at Rome f Hift* des Empereurs, torn. iii. p. fS^. Note 6. 

4 Htft. Augtift. p. 65. 5 Hift. Auguft» p. S54 

repu- 
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^ ^Vf ^ reputation. She was the patrohefs of every art^ 
^i^-w-^> a»d the friend of every man of genius^. The 
grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her 
virtue; but^ if we may credit the fcandal 
of ancient hiftory, chaftity was very far from.. 
being the moft confpicuoUs vittue of the emprefs 
Julia \ 
Their two Two fons, Caracalla** and Geta, were the fruit 
racaiiaand ^^ ^h's marriage, and the deftined heirs of the 
Geu. empire. The fond hopes of the father, and of 
the Roman world, were foon difappointed by 
thefe vain youths, who difplayed the indolent 
(ecurity of hereditary princes j and a prefumption 
that fortune would fupply the place of mqrit and 
application. Without any emulation .of virtue 
or talents, they difcovered, almoft from, their in- 
fancy> a fixed and implacable antipathy foa* each 
Their mil- Other. Their averfion, confirmed by years, anA 
fiontoMch f^^^^ted by the arts of their interefted favour-' 
piher. ites,. broke out in cbildifh, and, gradually in 
more ferious, competitions j and, at length, di- 
vided the theatre, the circus, and the court, into 
two faflions ; actuated by the hopes and fears of 
their refpeftive leaders. The prudent emperor 
endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and 

7 See a DifTertation of Menage, at the end of his cJition of Diogenel 
Laeitius, (ie Foeminis Phiiofophis. 

* Dion, 1. Ixxvi. |). 12S5, Aureiius Viflor. 

9 BnOlanus was his firft name, as it had bcfen th^it o^ his maternal 
grandfather. During his reign he afTunMd the appellation of' An- 
toninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient hiftorians. After 
his death, the public indignation loa^led him with the nick-names of 
Tarantqs and Caracal la. The firft was borrowed from a celebrated 
Gladiator, the fecond from a long Gallic gown which he diftAiJDuted 
to the people of Rotne. 

autho- 
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authority, to allay this growing ahiraofity. The ' ^ ^^^ ^* 
unhappy difcord of his fons clouded all his pro- ^^*'*- w -*^ 
fpefts, and threatened to overturn a throne raifed 
with fo much' labour, cemenred with fo much 
blood, and guarded with every defence of arms 
and treafure. With an impartial hand he main-' 
tained between them an exad balance of favour, 
coiiferred on both the rank of Auguftus, with 
the revered name of Antoninus ; and for the firft 
time the Roman world beheld three emperors'**. Three cm- 
Yet even this equal conduft ferved only to inflame* ?«*<*«• 
the conteft, whilft the fierce Garacalla aflerted 
the right of primogeniture, and the milder Geta 
courted the- affedioiis of the people !and the fol-- 
diers. In the anguidi of a difappointed i^ther,) 

Severus foretold, that the weaker of his fons wjould; 

* 
fall a facrifice to the ftronger ; who, in his turn, 

would be ruined by his own vices *'. - . ■ * 

In tbefe circumftances the intelligence of a wafe The Caic. 

in Britain, and of ati invafion of the province ^^'^^^ 

. war. 

by th6 terbarians of ' the North, . was received a. d.iqs. 
with pleafure by Severus, Though the vigilance 
of his lieutenants- might have been fufEcient to 
repel the diftant «nemy, he refolved to embrace 
the honourable pretext of withdrawing his fona 
from the Jiuxiiry of Rome, which enervated their 
minds and irritated their pafTion^ ; and of inur^ 
ilig their youth to the toils of war and govern- 
ment. Notwithftanding his advanced age "(for 

■0 The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by,the accurate M. de Tille^ 
itiont to the year 198 : the affbciation of Geta to the year ao8. 

" Herodian, 1. iii. p. 130, The lives of Caracalla and Qeta in 
the AuguRan Hiltory« 
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he was above three-fcore)^ and his gout, trtiich 
obliged him to be carried in a litter, he tran& 
ported himfelf in perfon into that remote iilsind, 
attended by his two ions, his whole court, and 
a formidable army» He immediately paflfed the 
vails of Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the 
qnenay's country, with a defign of completing 
the lopg attempted conqueft of Britain. He 
penetrated to the northern extremity of the iiland^ 
without meeting an enemy. But the concealed 
ambulcades of the Caledonians, who hung un« 
iben on the rear and flanks of his army^ the 
coldnefs of the climate, and the feverity of a 
winter march i^crofs the hUls and morafies of 
Scotland, ace reported to have coft the Romans 
above fifty thoufand men. The Caledonians at 
I/sngth yielded to the powerful and obftinate at*< 
tack, fued for peace, and furrendered a part of 
their arms, and a large tTz& of territory. But 
tbeir apparent fubmiffion lafted no longer than the 
prefent terror. As foon as the Roman legions 
bad retired, thjsy refumed their hoftile independ*^ 
cnce. Their reftlefs fpirit provoked Severus to 
fimd a new army into Caledonia, with the moft 
bloody orders, not to fubdue but to extirpate the 
natives. They were faved by the death of their 
haughty enemy **. 
Fingai and This Caledonian war, neither marked by ded- 
five events, nor attended with any important 
cohfequences, would ill deferve our attention; 
but it is fuppofed, not without a confider^bte 

<^ Dion, ]. Ixxvi* p. 12801 &c. Herodian, 1. iii. p. sjfty tke» 
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degree of probability, that the invafion of Seve- ^ *^a p. 
rus is connefted with the mod (hining period of <■*— ><'^i-# 
the Britifli hiftory or fable. Fingat, whofe fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been re- 
vived in oar language by a recent pablication, 
is faid to have commanded the Caledonians in 
diat memorable juncture, to have eluded the 
power of Severus, and to have obtained a fignal 
viAory on the banks of the Carun, in which the 
fon of the King of the Worlds Caracul, fled from 
his arms along the fields of his pride '\ Some- 
thing of a doubtful mift ftill hangs over thefe High- 
land traditions ; nor can it be entirely difpelled 
by the moft ingenious refearches of modern cri-> 
ticifm'^: bat if we could, with fafety, indulge Contnftof 
the pieafing fuppofition, that Fingal lived, and j^nian*" 
that Oflian fung, the ftriking contrafl: of the and the 
fituation and manners of the contending nations °°**°** 
mighc axnufe a philofophic mind. The parallel 
would be little to the advantage of the more 
civilized fpeople, if we compared the unrelenting 
revenge of Severus with the generous clemency 
of Fingal J the timid and brutal cruelty of Cara« 

>s Oflian*t Poems^ vol. i. p. 175. 

'4 That the Caracul of Oflian is the CaracaHa of the Roman Hif* 
tory, isy perhaps, the only point of Briti(h antiquity in which 
Mr. Macpherfon and Mr. Whitaker are of the fame opinion \ and 
yet the opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war^ 
the fon of Sererus was known only by the arppellation of Antoninus { 
And it may feem ftrange, that the Highland bard (hould defcribe him 
by a mek-name, invented four years afterwards, fearbely ufed by the 
Romans till after the death of that emperor, and feldom employed by 
the m»ft ancient hiftorians. See Dion, 1« Ixavii. p. 1317. Hift« 
Auguft. p. 89, Aurel. Vi^n EuTeb* ia Chroot ad ann« 1x4* 
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CHAP, calla, with the bravery, the tendernefs, the ele- 
gant genius of Offian ; the mercenary chiefs who, 
from motives of fear or intereft, ferved under the 
Imperial ftandard, with the freeborn warriors 
who ftarted to arms at the voice of the king of 
Morven ; if, in a word, we contemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm 
virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
polluted with the mean vices of wealth and fla- 
very. 

The declining health and laft illnefs of Se^verus 
inflamed the wild ambition and black paflions of 
Caracalla's foul. Impatient of any delay or divi- 
fion of empire, he attempted, more than once, 
to (horten the fmall remainder of his :father*s 
days, and endeavoured, but without fuccefs, to 
excite a mutiny among the troops '^ The old 
emperor had often cenfured the mifguided lenity 
of Marcus, whp, by a fingle ad of juftice, might 
have faved the Romans from the tyranny of his 
worthlefs fon- Placed in the fame fituation, he 
experienced how eafily the rigour of a judge dif- 
jColves away , in the tendernefs of a parent. He 
deKberated, he threatened, but he could not 
punifli ; and this laft and only inftance of mercy 
was more fatal to the empire than a long 
feries of cruelty '^ The diforder of his mind 
irritated the pains of his body; he wifhed im- 
patiently for death, and haftened the inftant of 
a.dTiu " ^y ^^® impatience. He expired at York in 

4th Fe. 

»5 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1181. Hift. Augiift. p. 71. Aurcl. Viftor. 
^ Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1183. Hift. Auguii. p. tp. 
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the fixty-fifih year of his life, and in the eigh- chap. 
teenth of a glorious and fuccefsful reign. In his ,^,^_- 
laft moments he recommended concord to his 
fons, and his fons to the army. The falutary 
advice never reached the heart, or even the under- 
ftanding, of the impetuous youths ; but the 
more obedient troops, mindful of their oath of 
allegiance, and of the authority of their deceafed 
mafter, refifted the folicitations of Caracalla, and 
proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome. 
The new princes foon left the Caledonians in 
peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their 
father's funeral with divine honours, and were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful fovereigns, 
by the fenate, the people, and the provinces. 
Some pre-eminence of rank feems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother ; but they both 
adminiftered the empire with equal and independent 
power '\ 

Such a divided form of government would have Jwioufy 
proved a fource of difcord between the mod of the two 
affeftionate brothers. It was impoffible that it «™P"ors. 
could long fubfift between two implacable ene- 
mies, who neither defired nor could truft a recon- ^ 
ciliation. It was vifible^that one only could 
reign^ and that the other muft fall j arid each of 
them judging of his rival's defign^ by his own, 
guarded his life with the moft jealous vigilance 
from the repeated attacks of poifon or the fword. 
Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, 

>7 Dion, l.Ixxvi. p. i»84* Herodian, l.'iii* p. i35* 
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during which they never eat at the fame table^ 
or flept in the fame houfe, difplayed to the pro<^ 
vinces the odious fpeftacle of fraternal difcord« 
On their arrival at Rome, they immediately di- 
vided the vaft extent of the Imperial palace'*. 
No communication was allowed between their 
apartments ; the doors and paflages were dili- 
gently fortified, and guards pofted and relieved 
with the fame ftridnefs as in a befieged place. 
Thfi emperors met only in public, in the pre- 
fence of their afilided mother; and each fur- 
rounded by a numerous train of armed followers. 
Even on thefe occafions of ceremony, the diffi- 
mulation of courts could ill difguife the rancour of 
their hearts '*. 

This latent civil war already diftra£led the 
whole government, when a fcheme was fuggeftcd 
that feemed of mutual benefit to the hoflile bro- 

iS Mr. Hume it juftly furprifed at a paflTage in Herodian (1. ir. 
P* 139*)' ^^9 on this occafion, reprefents the Imperial palad: as 
equal in extent to the reft of Rome, The whole region of the Pa- 
latine Mount on which it was bjilt, occupied, at moft, a circum- 
ference of eteven or twelre thoufand feet (fee the Notitia and Vic- 
tor, in Nardini*! Roma Aotica). But we fhould recollefl that the 
opolent fenators had almoft furrounded the city with their exteniive 
gardens and fuperb pfflaces, the greateft part of which had been gra- 
dually confifcated by the empt#ors. If Geta refided in the gardens 
that bore his name on the Janiculam, and if Caracalja inhabited 
the gardens of Maecenas on the Efqueline, the rival brothers were 
feparated from each other by the diftance of feveral miles ^ and yet 
the intermediate fpsce was filled by the Imperial gardens of Sallufti 
of Luculla9> of Agrippa, of Domttian, of Caiut, &c. all ikirting 
round the city, and all connefled with each other, and with the 
palace, by bridges thrown oirer the Tiber and the Greets. But this 
explanation of Herodian would require, though it ill deferves, a par- 
titular diflertatiofi, illuftratad by a map of ancient Rome.^ 

'9 Herodian^ 1. fv. p. 1 39. 
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thers. It was propofed, that fince it was Im- c h^ p. 
pof&ble to reconcile their minds, they fliould 
feparate their intereft, and divide the empire 
between them* The conditions of the treaty 
were already drawn with fome accuracy. It was 
agreed, that Caracalla, as the eider brother, 
fliould remain in poffeffion of Europe and the 
weftern Africa; and that he fliould relinquifli 
the fovereignty of Afia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix his refidence at Alexandria or Antioch, 
cities little inferior to Rome itfelf in wealth and 
greatnefs ; that numerous armies fhould be con« 
ftantly encamped on either fide of the Thracian 
Bofphorus, to guard the frontiers of the rival 
monarchies; and that the fenators of European 
extra£Uon fhould acknowledge the fbvereign of 
Rome, whilft the natives of Afia followed the 
emperor of the Eaft. The tears of the empreft 
Julia interrupted the negociation, the firft idea 
of which had filled every Roman breaft with fur* 
prife and indignation. The mighty mafs of con* 
quefl was fo intimately united by the hand of 
time and policy, that it required the mofl for- 
cible violence to rend it afunder.- The Romans 
had reafon to dread, that the disjointed members 
would foon be reduced by a civil war under the 
dominion of one mafter ; but if the feparation 
was permanent, the divifion of the provinces 
muft terminate in the diffolution of an empire 
whofe unity had hitherto remained inviolate ^\ 

** Herodian, f. iv. p. i44« 
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CHAP. Had the treaty been carried into execution,' the 
i^^ja^^.^ fovereign of Europe might foon have been the 
Murder of couqucror of Afia ; but Caracalla obtained an 
A%.zx2. eafier though a more guilty viftory. He artfully 
17th Fe- liftened to his mother's entreaties, and confented 

bruary • 

to meet his brother in her apartment, on terms 
of peace and reconciliation. In the midft of 
their converfation, fome centurions, who had coUt 
trived to conceal themfelves, ruflied with drawn 
fwords upon the unfortunate Geta. His diftraded 
mother ftrove to proted: him in her arms ; but, 
in the unavailing ftruggle, (he was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood of her 
younger fon, while flie faw the elder animating 
and aflSfting**' the fury of the affaffins. As foon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hafty fteps, and horror in his countenance, ran 
towards the Praetorian camp as his oply refuge, 
and threw hinifelf on the ground before the ftatues 
of the tutelar deities". The foldiers attempted 
to raife an4 comfort him. In broken and dif- 
ordered words he informed them of his imminent 
danger and fortunate efcape ; infmuating that he 
had prevented the defigns of his enemy, and de- 
clared his refolution to live and die with his faith- 

*' Caracalla confecrated, in ihe temple of Serapis, the fword, witH 
^hich, as he boaftedj he had flain his brother Geta. Dion, 1. Ixxvii. 
p. 1^07. 

" Herodian, I. iv. p. 147, In every Roman camp there was a 
fmall chapel near the head quarters, in which the ftafues of' the tute- 
lar deities were preferved and adored ; and we may remslrky that 
the eagles, and other military enfigns^ were in the firft rank of thefe 
' deities: an excellent inftitution, which cbniirined difcipline by the 
fan^Uon of religion. See Lipfius de Militia Romana^ iv. 5. v. i. 

ful 
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fill tro(S|)s. Geta had been the favourite of the c h a p. 
fol'difers ; but complaint was ufelefs, revenge was ^^.^^'^mmif 
dingerous, and they ftill reverenced the fon of 
Severus. Their difcontent died away in idle 
murmurs, and Caracalla foon convinced thetft of 
the juftice of his caufe, by diftributing in on$ 
lavifli donative the accumulated treafures of his 
father's reign *^ The rt^\ fentiments of the fol- 
diers alone were of importance to his power or 
fafety. Their declaration in his favour com- 
manded the dutiful profeffions of the fenate. The 
obfequious affembly was always prepared to ratify 
the decifion of fortune; but as Caracalla wiflied 
to afluage Ihe firft emotions of public indigna- 
tion, the name of Geta was mentioned with de- 
cency, and he received the funeral honours of a 
Roman emperor **. Pofterity, in pity to his mif- 
fortune, has caft a veil over his vices. We con- 
fider that young prince as the innocent viftim of 
hi^ brother's ambition, without recolleifting that 
he himfelf wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to confummate the fame attempts of revenge and 
murder. 

The crime went not unpuniflied. Neither Remorfc 
bufinefs, nor pleafure, nor flattery, could defend of Ca7aV^ 
Caracalla from the flings of a guilty confcience ; ^*^*** 
and he confefled, in the anguifli of a tortured 
mkid, that his difordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rifing 

^3 Hcrodian, 1. iv, p. 148. Dion, l.lxxvii. p. 1189^ 

^4 Geu was placed among the gods. $it iivia^ dum njc^n Ht vtvut^ 

faid his brother. Hift. Auguft. p. 91. Soine marks of G.eta*6 co.n« 

fe^ration are Aill found upon medals. 

P 4 intp 
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CHAP, into life, to threaten and upbraid him *'. The 
, confciottfnefs of hk crime ihould have induced 
him to convince mankind, by the virtucis of his 
reign, that the bloody deed had been the invo- 
luntary effect of fatal neceffity. But the repent- 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove 
from the world whatever could remind him of 
his guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered 
brother. On his return from the feoate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
{everal noble matrons, weeping over the untimely 
fate of her younger fon. The jealous emperor 
threatened them with inftant death ; the fentence 
was e^^cuted againft Fadilla, the laft remaining 
daughter of the emperor Marcus ; and even the 
afflided Julia was obliged to filence her lament* 
ations, to fuppre& her iighs, and to receive the 
aflaflin with fmiles of joy and approbation. It 
was computed that, under the vague appellation 
of the friends of Geta, above twenty thoufand 
perfons of both fexes fuBered death. His guards 
and freed m^n^ the minifters of his ferious bufu 
nefs, and the companions of his loofer hours, 
thofe who by his intereft had been promoted to 
any commands in the army or provinces, with the 
long'Conne^d chain of their dependents, were 
included in the profcrlption ; which endeavoured 
to reach every one who had maintained the 
fmallefl correfpondence with Geta,. who lamented 
his death, or who even mentioned his name^^ 

Helvius 

»5 Dion, 1. Ixxvil. p. 1307* 

2^ Dion, ]. Ixxvii. p. 1x90. Herodian, K iv, p. 150.' Dion 
{p. 1298.} fay«, that the comic poets no longer durft employ the 

name 
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Helvius Fertinax, fon to the prince of that name, chap. 
loft his life by an unfeafonable witticifm*^ It _r-,^-u-f 
was a fufficient crime of Thrafea Prifcus to be 
defceoded from a family in which the love of 
liberty feemed an hereditary quality**. The 
particular caufes of calumny and fufpicion were 
at length exhaufted ;- and when a fenator was 
accufed of being a fecret enemy to the government, 
the emperor was fatisfied with the general proof 
that he was a man of property and virtue. From 
this well-grounded principle he frequently drew 
the moft bloody inferences. 

The execution of fo many innocent citizens Dcathof 
was bewailed by the fecret tears of their friends *P*'"*"' 
and families. The death of Papinian, the Pras-* 
torian praefed, was lamented as a public cala- 
mity. During the laft feven years of Severus, 
he had exercifed the moft important offices of 
the ftate, and, by his falutary influence, guided 
the emperor's fteps in the paths of juftice and 
moderation. In full aflurance of his virtues and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had con- 
jured him to watch over the profperity and union 

l^ame of Geta in their pjayf» and chat the eftates of thofe who nen- 
tioned it in their teftaments, were confifcated. 

^7 Caracalla had alTumed the names of feveral conquered nations : 
Pertinax obfcrved, that the name of Gttieus (he had obtained fome 
advantage of the Gotht or Gets) would be a proper addition to 
Parthicu8, Alemannic^s, Sec. Hift. Auguft. p. 89. 

** Dion, ]. Ixxvii. p. 1291. He was probably defcended from 
Heividius Prifcusj and Thrafea Paetus, thofe patriots whofe firm, 
but ufelefs and unfeafonable virtue, hat been immortalized by 
Tacitus. 

of 
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CHAP, of the Imperial family *^ The honeft labours of 
v_.-^l^_. Papinian ferved only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived againft his father's 
minifter. After the murder of Geta, the Prae- 
fe£t was commanded to exert the powers of 
his (kill and eloquence in a Audied apology for 
that atrocious deed. The philofophic Seneca 
had condefcended to compofe a (imilar epiftle to 
the fenate, in the name of the fon and affaffin 
of Agrippina'°; " That it was eafier to commit 
*^ than to juftify a parricide,'* was the glorious 
reply of Papinian^', who did not hefitate be- 
tween the lofs of life and that of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which had efcaped pure and 
unfullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of bufinefs, and the art^ of his profeffion, reflefts 
more luftre on the memory of Papinian, than 
all his great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the fuperior reputation as a lawyer, which 
he has preferved through every age of the Roman 
jurifprudence^*. 
n;s tyran. It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the 
edoverlhe Romans, and in the worft of times their con* 
whole cm- folation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
aftive, and their vice indolent, Auguftus, Tra- 
jan, Hadrian, and Marcus, vifited their exten- 
five dominions in perfon, and their progrefs was 
marked by afts of wifdom and beneficence. 

• 

^ ^9 It is faid that Papinian was himfelf a relation of the emprefs 

Julia. 

JO Tacit, Anna!, xlv. ». 3» Hift. Auguft. p. 88. 

3> With regard to Papinian, fee Hcincccius's Hidoria Jufis 
^oinani, i* 330, &c. 

The 
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The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, chap. 
who refided almoft conftaritly at Rome, or in ^^* 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the fenatorial 
and equeftrian orders "• But Caracalla was the 
common enemy of mankind. He left the capi- 
tal (and he never returned to it) about a year A.D.aij, 
after the murder of Geta. The reft of 
his reign was fpent in the feveral provinces of 
the empire, particularly thofe of the Eaft, and 
every province was by turns the fcene of his 
rapine and cruelty. The fenators, compelled by 
fear to attend his capricious motions, were 
obliged CO provide daily entertainments at an 
immenfe expence, which he abandoned with con- 
tempt to his guards ; and to ereft, in every city, 
magnificent palaces and theatres, which he either 
difdained to vtfit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The moft wealthy families were 
ruined by partial fines and confifcations, and the 
great body of his fubjefts oppreffed by ingenious 
and aggravated taxes ^*. In the midft of peace, 
and upon the flighteft provocation, he iffued his 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
maffacre. From a fecure poft in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and direfted the flaughter of 
many thoufand citizens, as well as ftrangers, with- 
out diftinguiftiing either the number or the crime 
of the fufFerers ;- fince, as he coolly informed 

31 Tiberius and Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Nero made a fliort jouiney into Greece. « Et laudato, 
rum Principum ufus ex aequo quamvis procul agentibus. Sasvi 
proximis ingruunt.'* Tacit. Hill. iv. 75* 

34- DioDi 1. Ixxvii. p. I294-. 

the 
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the fenate, all the Alexandrians, thofc who had 
periflied and thofe who had efcaped, were alike 
guilty ". 
^f^^r^^^ The wife inftruftions of Severus never madq 
yim. any lading impreflion on the mind of his fon, 
who, although not deftitute of imagination and 
eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and 
^ humanity ^^ One dangerous maxim, worthy of 
a tyrant, was remembered and abufed by Cara- 
calla, " To fecure the affedions of the army, 
** and to efteem jthe reft of his fubjeds as of 
** little moment ^'.'* But the liberality of the 
father had been reftrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firm- 
nefs and authority. The cardefs profufion of 
the fon was the policy of one reign, and the 
inevitable ruin both of the arnly and of the 
empire. The vigour of the foldiers, inftead of 
being confirmed by the fevere difcipline of camps, 
melted away in the luxury of cities. The excef* 
five increafe of their pay and donatives ^' exhaufted 

the 

jy Dfon, I. Ixxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, 1. i.v. p. 158. The for- 
mer reprerents it as a cruel manacre, the latter as a pei ftviious one too. 
It ieems probable, that the Akxandiiuns had iiiiiated the tyrant by 
their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. 

S6 Dion, 1. Ixxvii, p, 1x96. 

37 Dio»9 ). Ixxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hid. of Rome, p. 330.) 
fufpefls that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himfelf, and 
* attributed to bis father. 

3^ Dion (1. Ixxviii. p. 1343.) informs us, that the extraordinary 
gifts of Caracalla to the army amounted annually to feventy mil- 
lions of dracbmse (about two millions three hundred and fifty thou* 
fand pounds). There is another paiTage in Dion^ concerning tht 
military pay, infinitely curious } were it not obfcure, imperfei5V, and 
probably corrupt. The beft fenfe feeros to be, that the Praetorian 

guards 
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the ftate to enrich the military order, whofc chap. 
modefty in peace, and fervice in war, are beit wp-s^^ 
fecured by an honourable poverty. The demeanor 
of Caracalla was haughty and full of pride ; but 
with the troops he forgot even the proper dignity 
of his rank, encouraged their infolent familiarity, 
and, neglefting the elTential duties of a general, 
affeded to imitate the drefs and manners of a com- 
mon foldier. 

It was impoffible that fuch a charafter, and Murder of 
fuch a conduft as that of Caracalla, could infpire a.d. 217. 
either love or efteem ; but as long as his vice» ««^ March, 
were beneficial to the armies, he was fecure from 
the danger of rebellion. A fecret confpiracy, 
provoked by his own jealoufy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The Praetorian pracfedlure was divided 
between two minifters. The military depart- 
ment was intruded to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able foldier ; and the civil aiFairs 
were tranfafted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by 
his dexterity in bufinefs, had raifed himfelf, with 
a fair charadter, to that high office. But his 
favour varied with the caprice of the emperor, 
and his life might depend on the flighteft fuf- 
picion, or the moft cafual circumftance. Malice 
or fanaticifm had fuggefted to an African, deeply 

guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachnfi^ (forty pounds) 
a year (Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. i307.)» Under the reign of Auguftus* 
they were paid at the rate of two drachmae, or denarii, per day, 
720 a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17.). Domitian, who increafed the 
foldters pay one fourth, inuft have raifed the Prsetorians to 960 
drachmae (Gronovius de Pecunta Veteri, I.iii. c. 2.). Thefe fuc* 
ceflive augmentations ruined the empire, for« with the foldiers pay, 
their numbers too were increafed. We have feen the Praetorians alone 
increafed fr&m 10,000 to 50,000 mm. 

' fldUed 
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/CHAP, {killed in the knowledge of futurity, a very dan- 
gerous predidlion, that Macrinus and his fon 
were deftined to reign over the empire. The 
report was foon diflfufed through the province; 
and when the man wa» fent in chains to Rome, 
he ftill afferted, in the prefepce of the Praefeft of 
the city, the faith of his prophecy. That ma- 
giftrate, who had received the moft preffing in» 
ftruftions to inform himfelf of the fuccejfors of 
Caracalla, immediately communicated the exa- 
mination of the African to the Imperial court, 
which at the time refided in Syria. .But, not- 
withftanding the diligence of the public meffen- 
gers, a friend of Macrinus found means to apprize 
him of the approaching danger. The emperor 
received the letters from Rome ; and as he was 
then engaged in the condudl of a chariot race, 
he delivered them unopened to the Praetorian 
Prsefedt, direfting him to difpatch the ordinary 
affairs, and to report the more important bufi- 
nefs that might be contained in them. Macrinus 
read his fate, and refolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the difcontents of feme inferior oflicers, 
and employed the hand of Martialis, a defperate 
foldier, who had been refufed the rank of cen- 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage from Edeffa to the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrhae. He 
was attended by a body of cavalry ; but having 
flopped on the road for fome neceffary occafion, 
his guards preferved a refpedlful diftance, and 
Martialis approaching his perfon under a pretence 
of duty, ftabbed him with a dagger* The bold 

affaflin 
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aflaffin was inftantly killed by a Scythian archer chap. 
of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a ^^^^^^^^^ 
monfter whofe life difgraced human nature, and 
whofe reign accufed the patience of the Ro- 
mans ^'. The grateful , foldiers forgot his vices, 
remembered only his partial liberality, and obliged 
the- fenate to proftitute their own dignity and 
that of religion by granting him a place among 
the gods. Whilft he was upon earth, Alexan- imitatioa 
der the Great was the only hero whom this god °^^***' 
deemed worthy his admiration. He affumed the 
name and enfigns of Alexander, formed a Mace- 
donian phalanx of guards, perfecuted the dif- 
ciples of Ariftotle, and difplayed with a puerile 
enthufiafm the only fentiment by which he dif- 
covered any regard for virtue or glory. We can 
eafily conceive, that after the battle of Narva, and 
the conqueft of Poland, Charles the Twelfth 
(though he ftill wanted the more elegant accom- 
pliftiments of the fon of Philip) might boaft of 
having rivalled his valour and magnanimity : but 
in no one aftion of his life did Caracalla exprefs 
the fainted refemblance of the Macedonian hero, 
except in the murder of a great number of his own 
and of his father's friends **^ 

After the extinftion of the houfe of Severus, Elea;<m 
the Roman world remained three days without a *"^^^: 

' raaer of 

MacriQus. 

J9 Dion, i. Ixxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 168. 

*o The fondnefs of Caracalla for the name and enfigns of Alex, 
ander, is ftill prefervcd on the medals of ihat emperor. See Spanheim, 
dc Ufu Numifmatum, Differtat. xii. Herodian (I. iv. p. 154..) had 
feen very ridiculous pi6tutesy in which a figure was drawn, with one 
iide of the face like Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 

mailer. 
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CHAP, mafter. The choice of the army (for the autho* 

t^-i-,-^1 rity of a diftant and feeble fenate was little re^ 
garded) hung in an anxious fufpenfe; as no 
candidate prefented himfelf \^hofe diftinguifhed 
birth and merit could engage their attachment 
and unite their fuffrages. The decifive weight 
of the Praetorian guards elevated the hopes of 
their praefefts, and thefe powerful mii;iifters be- 
gan to alTert their legal claim to fill the vacancy 
of the Imperial throne. Adventus, however, the 
fenior pra&fed, confcious of his age and infirmi- 
ties, of his fmall reputation, and his fmaller 
abilities^ refigned the dangerous honour to the 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whofe 
weli-difTembled grief removed all fufpicion of his 
being acceffary to his mafter's death*'. The 
troops neithei; loved nor eflieemed his character. 
They caft their eyes around in fearch of a com^ 
petitor, and at laft yielded with reluctance to his 
promifes of unbounded liberality and indulgence. 

A.D.117. A fliort time after his acceffion, he conferred on 
his fon Diadumenianus, at the age of only tea 
years, the Imperial title and the popular name of 
Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, 
affifted by an additional donative, for which the 
ceremony furniihed a pretext, might attrad, it was 
hoped, the favour of the army, and fecure the 
doubtful throne of Macrinus. 

Difcontcnt The authority of the new fovereign had been 
ratified by the cheerful fubmifiion of the fenate 
and provinces. They exulted in their unexpefted 

4s Herod iaBy l.tv. p^ 169. Hift. Auguft* |>i 94. 

deliver* 
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deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it feemed ^ "^^ ?. 
of little cdhfequence to examine into the virtues 
of the fuccefibr of Caracaila. But as foon as the 
firft tranfports of joy and furprife had fubfided, 
they began to fcrutinize the merits of Macrinus 
with a critical feverity^ and to arraign the hafty 
choice of the army^ It had hitherto been con- 
fidered as a fundamental maxim of the conftitu- 
tion, that the emperor mud be always chofen in 
the fenate, and the fovercign power, no longer 
exercifed by the whole body, was always dele- 
gated to one of its members. But Macrinus 
was not a fenator^\ The fudden elevation of. 
the Praetorian prsefedts betrayed the meannefs of 
their origin^ andvthe equeftrian order was ftill 
in pofTeffion of that great office, which commanded 
^with arbitrary fway the lives and fortunes of the 
fenate. A murmur of indignation was heard, 
^hat a man whofe obfcure ^' extradion had never 
been illuftrated by any fignal fervice, fhould dare 
to inveft himfelf with the purple, inftead of be- 
ftowing it on fome diftinguiOied fenator, equal 

4» Dion, 1. Ixxxvili. p. 1350. Elsgabalus reproached his pre 
Jeceflbr, with daring to feat himfelf on the throne ; though, as Prje- 
tarian pncfe£^, he could not have been admitted iAto the fenate after 
the voice of the cryer had cleared the houfe. The perfonal favour of 
Plauiianus and Sejanus had broke throtigh the eftabllfhcd rule. They 
rofe indeed from the equeftrian order 5 but they preferved the pr«. 
fij^Auic with the rank of fenator, and even with the confulfhip. 

4) He was a native of Caefarea in Numidia, and began his fortune 
by ferving in thehoufehold of Flautian, from whofe ruin he narrowly 
efcaped. His enemies aflerted, that he was born a flave, and bad 
exercifed, among other infamous profeffions, that of Gladiator; The 
fafliioh of afperfing the birth and condition of an adverfary, feems to 
have lafted from the time of the Grecl^ orators, to the learned gram, 
marians of the laft age. 

Vol.. I. (^ > 
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c "v^ ^' ^ tirth and digiiity to the fplendour of the Im- 
^-^^■^*^- perial ftation. As foon as the charafter of Ma-» 
crinus was furveyed by the fharp eye of difcon- 
tent, fome vices, and many defefts, were eafiiy 
difcovered. The choice of his mimfters was in 
many inftances juftly cenfured, and the diflatif- 
fied people, with their ufual candour, accufed at 
once his indolent tameneis and his exceflive feve-^ 
rity **. 
vnd the '. His rafli ambition had climbed a height where 
■*■"'>• it was difficult to ftand with firoinefs, and im- 
pofiible to fail without inftant deftrudion. Trained 
in the arts of courts and the forms of civil bufi- '. 
ncfs, he trembled in the prefence of the fierce 
and undifciplined multitude over whom he had 
afiumed the command ; his military talents were 
defpifed, and his perfonal courage fufpefted ; a 
whifper that circulated in the camp, difclofed the 
fatal fecret of the confpiracy agaiafl: the late emi 
peror, aggravated the guilt of murder by the 
bafenei^ of hypocrify, and heightened contempt 
by deteftation. To alienate the foldiers, and to 
provoke inevitable ruin, the charafter of a re- 
former was only wanting : and fuch was the pe- 
culiar hardfhip of his fate, that Macrinus was 
compelled to exercile thjkt invidious ofHce. The 
prodigality of Caracalla had left behind it a long 
train of ruin and diforder ; and if fhat worthlefe 

■ 

*♦ Both Dion and ITerodian f«>eak of the virtues and vices of Ma- 
crinus, with candour and inipcfttiaiity ; but the author of his life, in 
the Augurtan Hiftory, leems to have impjicitly copied fome of lh« 
vtnal wiittrs, employed by Elaoabaius, to biackca the meanor) of 
hiS predec»,.Tor. 

tyrant 
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tffK^t had been cap&bk of refle&ifig on the fur^, ^ ^' A p? 
<H>pfequenc^s of his own condud, he would per*^ ^^^ry^. 
I^a^s have enjoyed the d^rk profpe& of the diftrefs 
afi4 Cftl^nuties which he bequeathed to his fuc^ 

cefloFS. 

» • 

. In the management of this necefTaty reforma*: Macrinut 
tion, MacTinus 'proceeded with a cautious pru-. a"««»p^« * 
dence, which, w^uld h^ve reftored health uid tion of the 
vigour tp tl^e I^oi^n army, in an eafy and almoft *^^' 
iiDperc^publi? i3»4fix»er* . To the foldiers already 
engaged in the fervice, he was cofiftrained to, 
Uave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
P^y given by Carac^lla ; but the new : recruits 
were received on the oiore moderate though 
yb^al eftabli(hment of Severus^ and gradually 
formed to mo^efty ^nd obedience *\ One fatal 
error deftroyed the falptary eS(e&.% of this judU ' 
Q)qu^ plan. The • numerous army, afiembled in * 
th^ jEait by the Ute emperor, inftead of being 
immediately diiperfed by MacT:in,us through the ' ^ 

feveral provinces, w;^s fuffered tp remain united 
in Syria, during the winter that followed his 
elevation. In the luxurious idlenefs of their quar-. 
ters, the troops viewed their ftrength and nuin^r 
bers, communicated their complaints, and rei^ 
volved in their minds the advantages of another 
revolution. The veterans, inftead of being flat* 
tered by the advantageoi^ diftinftion, were alarmed 
by the firil fleps of the emperor, which they 

4$ Dion, 1. Ixxxiii. p. 1336, The fcnfc of tlic author h as clear 
as the intention of the emperor ; but M. Wotton has sniftaken both, 
iy undei Handing the diftin^ion, not of veterans and recruits, but of 
old and new legions. Hiitory of Rome, p. 347. 

Qji confidered 
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c HA P. eoniidered as the prefage of his future intentions. 
%a->i^^i^» The recruits, with fullen reludance, entered on 
a fcrvice, whofe labours were increafed while its 
rewards were diminiOied by a covetous and un* 
warlike fovereign. The murmurs of the- army 
. {Welled with impunity into feditious clamours ; 
dhd the partial mutinies betrayed a fpirit of dif* 
content and difaffe^ion, that waited only for the 
flighted occafion to break out on every fide into 
a general rebellion. To minds thus difpofed, the- 
occafion foon prcfented itfelf. 
Death of The emprefs Julia had experienced all the \u 
prefsjuiia. ciffitudes of fottune. • From an humble ftatiqn 
Education^ (he had been raifed to greatnefs, only to tafte the 
fions,and fuperior bittemefs of an exalted rank. She was 
fiuelbsf. doomed to weep over the death of orte of her 
Jus, called fons^ and over the life of the other. The cruel 
fianlisand' fete of Caracalla, though her good fenfe muft 
Antoni- jj^ve lortg taught her to expeS it, awakened the 
feelings of a mother and of an emprefs. Not- 
withftanding the refpeftful civility exprefled by 
the ufurper towards the widow of Severus, flie 
defcended with a painful ftruggle into the con- 
dition of a fubjeft, and foon withdrew herfelfj by 
i voluntary death, from the anxious and humiliat- 
ing dependence *•. Julia Maefa, her fiflrer, was 
Ordered to leate the court and Antioch. She 
tctired to Emefa with an immenfe fortune, the 
fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied by her 
two daughters, Soaemias and Mamasa, each of 

46 Dion, I. Ixxviii. p* 1330. The abridgment of Xiphiiin> though 
lei's patticnlar, is in this place clearer than the original, 

% whom 
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whom was a widow, and each had an only fon. ^ "^ ^' 
Baffianus, for that was the* name of the fon of wi-v-*-' 
Soaemias, was confecrated to the honourable mU 
niftry of high prieft of the Sun ; and this holy 
vocation, embraced either from prudence or fu- 
perftition, contributed to raife the Syrian youth 
to the empire of Rome. A numerousi body of 
troops was ftationed at Emefa ; and, as the fe- 
vere difcipline of Macrinus had conftrained them 
to pafs the winter encamped, they were eagej to • 
revenge the cruehy of fuch unaccuftomed hard- 
Slips. The foldiers, who reforted in crowds to 
the temple of the Sun, beHeld with veneration 
and delight the elegant drefs and figure of the 
young Pontiff: they recognifed, or they thought 
that they recognifed, the features of Caracalla, 
whofe memory they now adored. The artful 
Masfa faw and cheriflied their rifmg partiality, 
and readily facrificing her daughter's reputation 
. to the fortune of h^r gr^ndfon, (he infinyated that 
Baflianus was the natural fon of their murdered 
fovereign. The fums diftributed by her emif- 
laries with a lavi(h hand, filenced every objection, 
and the profufion fufEciently proved the affinity, 
or at lea/l the refemblajDce, of Baifia^us with th^ 
great originaL The young Antoninus (for he a.D,«iS. 
had affumed and polluted that refpeftable name) ^*y '^' 
wa$ declared emperor by. the troops of £mefa» 
afferted his hereditary right, and called aloud on 
the armies to follow the (landard of a young and 
^beral prince, who had taken up arms to revenge 

q^3 his 
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hU father's death wd the oppreffioa of the «miU« 
tai;y order *^ 

Defeat and Whilft a cqnfpiracy of women and eunuchs was 
Macrinus Concerted with prudence, and copdufted witljr 
rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by a decifive mo* 
tion, might have cruflned hU infant ^nemy^ 
floated between the oppofite ex:tremes of teiror 
and fecurity^ which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A fpirit of rebellion diffufed itfelf 
through all the camps and garrifons of Syria^ 
fucceflive detachments murdered th^ir , officers *% 
^d joined the party of the rebels ; and the tardy 
reftitution of militaiy pay and privileges was inv 
puted to the acknowledged . weaknjefs of Macri^ 
nus* At length he marche4 out qf Antioch, tQ 
meet the increafing and zealous atmy of diQ 
A.D.sis, young pretender. His own liroops feemed tq 
7th June, ^.^j.^ ^j^^ g^^ ^j^j^ faintnefs and reluftance ; but^ 

\Et the heat of the battle *^> the Praetorian guards^ 
ilioEioft by an involuntary impulfe, aflerted thq 

47 According to Laropridius (Hift, Auguft. p. J 3 5.), Alexander 
Severus lived twetity*nine yearsi ihree monttis, and feven d^yr« 
As he waa killed March 19, x35» he was born Oecsmber xi» ftoj^. 
and was confequently about this time thirteen years old, as his elder 
couiin might be about feventeen. This computation fuits much 
better the hiftory of the young princesi than that of Herodijrii 
(h V. p. 1S1O9 who reprefents tiiem as three years younger i wbtifi, 
by an oppofite ^rror of chronology, he lengthens the reign of Elaga- 
baliis two years lieyond its real duration. For the paiticulars of tlit 
oonfpiracy, fee Dion, I. l%Kvii'u p. i^zg* Hero4iany 1« v. p. t0^ 

4S By a moft dangerous procldmation of <be pretended Antoninuf, 
tvfiy foIJier who brought in his officer's head> became CRtitled to his 
privilte eftate, as welt as to his military commiflion. 

49 JDi05, I. IxxriH. p. 1345. Herodiaoy 1. r* p, iSd. Tfte 
batrie was fought near the village of Immas, about two and twenty 
jrnilcs frojn Antioch. 

fupcriority 
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faperiority of thdr valour and difcipline. The *^ " * **• 
rebel ranks were broken ; when the mother and 
grandmother of the Syrian prince, who, accord- 
ing to their eaftern cuftom, had attended the 
army, threw thenifelves from their covered cha^ 
riots, and, by exciting the compaffion of the 
foldiers, endeavoured to animate thdr drooping 
courage. Antoninus hirafelf, who, in the reft of 
his life, never aded like a man, in this important 
crifis of his fate approved himfelf a hero, mounted 
hh horfe, and, at the head of hk rallied tro(^, 
charged fword in hand among the thickeft of the 
tnemy ; whilft the eunuch Gannys, whofe occu-^ 
pations h^d been confined to female cares and thie 
loft luxury of Afia, difplaycd the talents of an 
able and experienced general. The battle ftiH 
raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus 
might have obtained the viflory, had he not beu 
trayed his own caufe by a (hameful and precipi* 
tate flight. His cowardice ferved ^>nly to pro- 
rraft his life a few days, and to fta/inp defejrycd 
ignominy on his misfortunes. It i« fcarcely ne- 
ceffary to add, that his fon Diadumenianus was 
involved in the fame fate. As foon ;is the ftubr 
born Pra3k)rian« coiild be convinced that they 
fought for a prince who had bafely deferte4 them, 
they furrendered to the conqueror ; the contendr 
tng parties of the Jtoman army mingltng tears of 
joy and tendern^fs, united under the banners of 
ihe imagined fon pf Caracalla, and the Eaft ac- 
%:nawledged with pleafure the firl^ emperor ctf 
Afiatig ^xtra&ion* 

q^4 The 
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The lettets of Macrinus had condefcended t9 
inform the fenate of the flight difturbance occa* 
j^|.^fg**'j^^"* fioned by an impoftor in Syria, and a decree inj: 
ti^eff^nate. mediately . paflfed, declaring the rebel and his fa- 
mily public enemies ; with a promife of pardoq, 
however, to fuch of his deluded adherents a$ 
ihould merit it by an immediate return to their 
duty. During the twenty days that elapfed from 
the declaration to the viftory of Antoninus (for 
in fo fhort an interval was the fate of the Romaic 
world decided), the capital and the province^, 
more efpecially thofe of the Eaft, were diftraded 
with hopes and fears, agitated with tumqlt, and 
ftained with a ufelefs effufion of qyil bipod, fince 
whofoever of the rivals prevailed i|i Syri<^, muft 
J reign over the empire. The fpecious letters ii| 

j which the young conqueror announced his vidory 

i to the obedient fenate, were filled with profef- 

\ £ons of virtue and moderation; the (hining ex- 

amples of Marcus and Auguftus, he (hould ever 
conlider as the great rule of bis adm^iiftration ; 
and he affe£ted to dwell with pride on the ftrik- 
ing refemblance of his own age and fortunes with 
thofe of Auguftus, who in the earlieft youth ha4 
revenged by a fuccefsful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the ftyle of Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, fon' of Antoninus and grandfoii 
of Seyerus, he tacitly afTerted his hereditary claini 
to the empire ; but, by affuming the tribunitian 
and proconfular powers before they had been 
conferred on. him by a decree of the fenate, he 
oflFended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
new and injudicious violation of the conftitution 

was 
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was probably dictated either by the ignorance* of ^ ^^ ^- 
his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce difdain of his ^.^^^'^mj 
miiicary followers *^ 

> As the attention of the new emperor was di- Piaureof 
verted by the mod trifling aniufements, he wafted f^j^^^^^ 
many months in his luxurious progrefs from Syria A.D.nf. 
to Italy, pafled at Nicomedia his iirft winter after 
his vidory, and deferred till the enfuing fummer 
|)i$ triumphal entry into the capital. A faithful 
pidure, however, which preceded his arrival, and 
Was placed by his immediate order over the altar 
pf Viftory in the fenate-houfe, conveyed to the 
Romans the juft but unworthy refemblai^ce of his 
perfon and manners. He was drawn in his fa- 
cerdotal robes of (ilk and gold, after the loofe 
lowing fafhion of the Medes and Phoenicians; 
his head was covered with a lofty tiara, his nu« 
merous collars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an ineftimable value. His eyebrows 
^ere tinged with black, and his cheeks painted 
with an artificial red and white *'. The grave 
ienators confeiTed with a figh, that, after having 
long experienced the ftern tyranny of their own 
countrymen, Rome was at length humbled be- 
neath the eflfeminate luxury of Oriental def- 
potifm. 

The Sun was worfbipped at Emefa, under the Hi« fap«r- 
name of Elagabalus'% and under the form of a *"^* 

50 Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1353. 

51 Dion, Ixxix. p. 1363. Herodian, I. v. p. iSp. 

5& This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac words* 
Mia a God, and GaM to form, the forming, or pladic God, a 
proper, and even happy epithet for the Sun. Wotton*s |ii(lory of 
Rome, p, 37s, 

black 
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CHAP, black conical ftone, which, as it was univerfally 
'•^ believed, had fallen from heaven on that facrcd 
place. To this proteding deity, Antoninus, not 
without fome reafon, afcribed his elevation tq 
the throne. The difplay of fupcrftitious grati? 
tude, was the only ferious buGnefs of bis I'eign. 
The triumph of the god of Emefa over all the 
religions of the earth, was the great objeft of hi^ 
S^eal and vanity ; and the appellation of Etagaba* 
lus (for be prefumed as pontiff ^nd favourite to 
adopt that facred name) was dearer to him than all 
the titles of Imperial greatnefs. In a folemn pro^ 
ceffion through the ftreets of Rome, the way was 
firewed with gold dud; the black (tone fet in 
precious> gems, was placed on ^ chariot dr^^ by 
fix milk-white horfes richly caparifofi^ed. The 
pious emperor held the rei^s, and, fupported b|r 
his minifters, moved flowly backwards, tb^t he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine 
prefence. In a magnificent temple raifed on the 
Palatine Mount, the facrifices of the god ElagSf^ 
balus were celebrated with every circumftance of 
cofl apd folemnity* The richeft wines, the moft 
extr^^idinary vidims, and the rarefl: aromatics, 
were profufely confumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian damfels performed 
their lafcivious dances to the found of barbarian 
mufic, whild the graved perfonages of the date 
and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, of- 
ficiated in the meaned functions with affedled 
zeal and fecret indignation 
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To thJis temple, as to the common ceqtre of ^' **.,*• **' 
rdtgioui i^rorfliip, the Imperial fanatic attempted ^>^>-, <; -*w 
to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium '% and all 
the facred pledges of the faith of Numa* A 
crowd of inferioor deities attended in various fta-* 
rions the majefty of the god of Emefaj but hit 
court was ftiU . imperfed, till a female of diftin^ . 
gulflied raftk was admitted to his bed* Pallas; 
^ad been firft chofen for his confort; bat as it 
was dreaded left her warlike terrors might »fFf ighft 
the fpft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon^ 
adored by the Africans under the name of Ailatce^ 
!lfas deemed a tnore fui table companiotti'foroth® 
Sun. |I«r image, with the rich ofterkigs of hw 
fernple as a marriage portion, was tranfported 
with folemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and 
jhe day of tbpfe myftic nuptials was a general 
feftlval in the capital asid throughout the em** 
pire "• 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable Hisprofli- 
fefpeft to the temperate dictates of nature, and f^Jm^naU 
improves the gratifications of fenfe by focial in^ luxury. 
tercourfe, endearing connections, and the foft 
(Colouring of tafle and the imagimktion. But £la*» 

gabalus (I fpeak of the emperor of that name), 

j 

$4 He broke into the fanfluary of Ve(la, and carried away a ftatufy 
which be fuppofed co be ttie Palhdiuni ; but tlie veftals boafted, that* 
py a pious fjraud, they had imj^orcd a counterfeit image on the pro- 
fane intruder. Hill. Augull. p. 103. 

Si Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1^60. Herodian, I. v. p. 193. The Tub- 
je^tt of the empire were obliged to make libera) prei'enu to the ncww 
jmarrtcd couple i and whatever they had promised. do ring the life of 
£iagabaluS| was carefully exa^ed under the adminiilr^tion of Ma* 



niaea. 
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c «A P. corrupted by his youth, his country, and his for* 
tune, abandoned himfelf to the grofleft pleafures 
with ungoverned fury, and foon found difguft 
and (atiety in the midft of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powers of art were fummoned to 
his aid: the confufed multitude of women, of 
wines, and of difhes, and the ftudied variety of 
attitudes and fauces, ferved to revive his languid 
appetites, tfew terms and new inventions in 
thefe fciences, the only ones cultivated and pa« 
tronifed by the mcmarch'% fignalized his reign^ 
and tranfmitted his infamy to fucceeding times^ 
A capricious prodigality fupplied the want of 
tafte and elegance; and whilfl Elagabalus ku* 
viflied away the treafures of his people in the 
wtldeft extravagance, his own voice and that of 
his flatterers applauded a fpirit and magnificence 
unknown to the tamenefs of his predeceflbrs. 
To confound the order of feafons and climates '% 
to fport with the paflions and prejudices of his 
fubjeds, and to fubvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his moft deli- 
cious amufements* A long train of concubines, 
and a rapid fucceflion of wives, among whom 
was a veftal virgin, raviflied by for^e from bes 

S^ The invention of a new fauce was liberally rewarded ; but if 
it was not reliihed, the inventor was coi>ftned to eat of nothing t\{tf 
till he had difcovered another more agreeable to the Imperial palate* 
Hift. Auguft. p. III. 

57 He never wouid eat fea-fiih except at a great diftance from the 
fea ; he then would diftribute trad quantities of the rarett forts', 
brought at an imipenfe expenee, to the peaiants of the inland country* 
Hift. Aug. p. &09. 

facred 
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£icred afylum '*, vrere infufficient to fotisfy the c Ha r. 
impotence of his paflions* The mafter of the ^^pg^i i / 
Roman world affeded to copy the drefs and 
manners of the female fex, preferred the diftaff 
to the fceptre, and diOionoured the principal dig« 
nities of the empire by diftributing them among 
his numerous lovers ; one of whom was publicly 
invefted with the title and authority of the em- 
peror's, or as he more properly ftyled himfelf^ 
of the emprefs's hufband *•. 

It may feem probable, the vic^ and follies of Contempt 
Elagabalus have been adorned by hncy^ and whfdTdi? 
blackened by prejudice •^ Yet confining our- ti'^guiAed 
felves to the public fcenes difplayed before the tyrants. 
Roman people, and attefted by grave and con* 
temporary hiilorians, their inexpreifible infamy 
furpafles that of any other age or country. The 
licence of an eaftern monarch is fecluded from 
the eye of curiofity by the inacceifible walls of 
his feraglio. The fentiments of honour and gal- 
lantry have introduced a refinement of pleafure, 
a regard for decency, and a refpeft for the public 
opinion, into the modern courts of Europe ; but 

5' Dion, i. Ixxix. p. i5sS* Herodian, h v. p. 19A. 

59 Hierocles enjoyed that honour; but he would have been fup- 
planted by one Zoticus* had he not contrived,' by a potion, to ener* 
vate the powers of bis rival, who being fovnd on trial unequal to hit 
reputation, was driven with ignominy from the palace. Dion, 1. Ixxix. 
p« 1363, 1364. A dancer was made praefefl of the city, a charioteer 
prxfed of rhe watcb, a barber pracfeft of the provifions. Thefe 
Uiree miniiiers* witb many inferior officers, were ail recommended* 
tmnnitate mmknnm, Hift.Auguit. p. 105* , 

^ £ven the credulous compiler of his life, in the Auguftan hif* 
toiy (p. Ill*), It inclined to itifpe^ that his vices may have been 
exaggerated* 

the 
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c ^^A p* t^e corrupt ted opulent nobles of Rome gratified 

\00^v^ every vice that could be coUeded from the^ 

mighty conflok of nations and marnier-s. Secure 

of impunity^ carelefs of cenfurey they lived with« 

out retrain t in the patient and humble fociety of 

their ilaves and parafuei* The emp^rpr^ in his 

turn) viewing every ran^ of hi^ fubjeds l^^ith thd 

fame contemptuous indiSerenpe* afferted without 

CQiKtol his fovereign privil<^e of luft and luxury. 

Difcon-' The moft worthlefs of mankind are not afraid 

jiiiiV * ^ ^^ icOiideiiin in others the fame diforders which 

they allow in thfemfelves; and can readily dit 

cw«r fomt nice difference of age^ charafter, or 

ftauopy to juftify the partial diftin£tion. The Ii«« 

centious foldiers, who had raifed to the thxoiui 

the di^Tolute fon of Caracalla, hluihed at their 

ignominious choice, and turned with difguft from 

that monfter, to contemplate with pleafure th^ 

opening virtue$ of his couiin Alexander the Ibp 

of Mamaea. The crafty Mjda, fenfible that her 

grandfon Elag^alus mud inevitably deftroy him-» 

felf by his own vices, had provided another and 

furer fupport of her family. £f?ibracing a fa^ 

vourable moment of fondnefs and devotion, fhe 

Alexander ^^^ pctfuadcd the young emperor to adopt Alex- 

Seveius andcr, and to inveft him with the titl^ of Caefar, 

Csfar, that his own divine occupations might be no 

A.D.aai. jQjjggr interrupted by the care of the earth. In 

the fecond rank that amiable prince fooh acquired 
the afiedions of the public, and excited the ty- 
rant's jealoufy, who refolved to termirfat^ the 
dangerous competition, either by cgrrppting the 
manners, or by taking away the life, of bk rival^ 

I His 
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His arts proved unfuccefsful ; hw vain defignsr c ha p. 
were conftantly difcovcred by Ws own loquacious ^^.>^,^^»mm0 
folly, and diiappointed by thofe virtuous afld 
feiithfal fcrvants whom the prudence of Mamaca 
had placed about the perfon of her fon. In a 
haft y Tally of paiTion, Elagabalus refolved to exe- 
cute by force what he had been unable to compafs 
by fraud, and by a defpotic fentence degraded 
his coufin from the rank and honours of Caefar. 
The meflage was received in the fenate with 
filence, and in the camp with fury. The Praa- 
torian guards fwore to proteft Alexander, and to 
revenge the dJflionoured majefty of the throne. 
The tears and promifes of the trembling Elaga- 
balus, who only begged them to fpare his life, 
and to leave him in the pofleflion of his beloved 
Hierocles, diverted their juft indignation ; and 
they contented themfefves with empowering their 
prasfefts to watch over the fafety of Alexander, 
aad the conduct of the emperor **. 

It was impoffible that fuch a* reconciliation scditJonof 
fhould laft, or that even the mean foul of Elaga- ^^^^js**'**'* 

' ^ p and rmir- 

balus could hold an empire on fuch humiliating dcroJEia- 
terms of dependence. He foon attempted, by a A.D.iU, 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the March lo. 
foldiers. The report of the death of Alexander, 
and the natural fufpicion that he had been mur- 
dered, inftamed their paffions into fury, and the 
tempefl of the >camp could only be appeafed by 

V *' Dioiv« 1» Ixxw*. p. 1365. Hrrodiaoy 1. v. p. r95 — 201. Hift. 
^uguft. p. 105. The laii of the three hiftorians feems to have 
folio /ved the beft authors in bis account of the revolutioa. 

the 
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the prefence and authority of the popular jrbutb* 
Provoked at this ixew inftance of their affedtion- 
for his coufin, and their contempt for his perfon, 
the emperor ventured to punifli fome of the 
leaders of the mutiny. His unfeafonable feverity 
proved inftantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 
and himfelf. Elagabalus was mafiacred by the in- 
dignant Pr££torians, his mutUated corpfe dragged 
through the ftreets of the city, and thrown into 
the Tyber, His memory was branded with eternal 
infamy by the fenate ; the juftice of whofe decree- 
has been ratified by pofterity **. 

In the room of Elagabalus, his coufin Alexan- 
der was raifed to the throne by the Praetorian 
guards. His relation to the family of Sever us, 
whofe name he affumed, was the fame as that of 
his predeceffor ; his virtue and his danger had 
already endeared him to tfte Romajai^ and the- 
eager liberalitj of the fenate conferred upon him, 
in one day, the various titles and powers of ti|e 



6* The atia of the death of Elagabalus, and of the acceifion of 
Alexander, has employed the learning and ingenuHy <jf Pagi, 
Tillemont, Valfeccbi, Vignoll, and Torre bifhop of Adria. The 
queliion is mod aiTuredly intricate; but I ftill adhere to the autho« 
r'lty of Dion ; the truth of yrhofe calculations is .undeniable, and 
the purity of whofe text is]u(ii/ied by the agreement of Xiphilin, 
Zonares, and Cedrenus, Elagabalus reigned three years, nine 
months, and four days, from his vi£lory over Macrinus, and was 
killed March jOj 21a. But what'/hall we reply tp the medals, 
undoubtedly genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his.tribuni- 
tian power? We ihall reply with the learnetl Valfeccbi, that the 
ufurpation of Macrinus was annihilated, and that thefon of Cara- 
cal la dated his reign from hia father's death. After refolving thif 
great difficulty, the fmaller knots of this queftioa may be cafily 
untied, or cut afunder. 
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Imperial dignity •*. But as Alexander \wis a ^ ^J^^^ **• 
modeft and dutiful youtb» of only feventeen years ^^^-^w^**-^ 
of age, the reins of government were in the hands 
of two women, of his mother Mamaea, and of 
Masfa, his grandmother* • After the death of the 
.latter, who fuxvived but a iiort time the elevation 
of Alexander, Mamssa remained the fole regent of 
her fon alid of die empire. 

In every age and country, the wifcr, or at leaft Power of 
the ftronger, of the two fexes, has ufurped the Ma^j^l^ 
powers of the ftate, and confined the other to 
ihe cares and pleafures of domeftic life. |n he- 
reditary monarchies, however, and e^ecially i|i 
thofe of modern Europe, the gallant fpirit -of 
chivalry, and the law of fuccellion, have accuf- 
tomed us to allow a fingular exception ; and g 
woman is often acknowledged the abfolute fove- 
reign of a great kingdom, in which (he would be 
deemed incapable of exerciiing the fmalleft em« 
ployment, civil or military. But as the Roman 
emperors were dill confidered as the generals and 
magiftrates of the republic, their wives and mo- 
thers, although diftinguiihed by the name of Au- 
gufta, were never aflbciated to their perfonal ho^^ 
-nours ; and a female rdgxi'. wguld have appeared 
an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of thoTe primi* 
•tive Romans, who married without love, or loved 
•without delicacy and refped ^\ The haughty 

Agrippina 

^S Hid. Aiiguft. p. 114. By this unufual precipitation, the fentte 
meant to confound the hopes of pretender&y and prevent the fa^iont 
of the armies. 

^4 Meteilus Numidicus, the cenfor, acknowledged to the Homan 
people, in a public oraiion^ that had kiud Nature allowed us to 

Vol. I. R «xift 
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Agrippma afpired, indeed, to fliare the honotiri 
of the empire, which flie had conferred oh het 
fon; but her mad ambition, detefted by everjr 
citizen who felt for the dignity of Rome, was 
difappointed by the artful firmnefs of Seneca and 
Burrhtis *'. The good fenfe, or the indifference, 
of fucceeding princes, rcftrained them from of- 
fending the prejudices of their fubjeSs ; and k 
was referved* for the profligate Elagabalus, to 
difcharge the afts of the fenate, with the name 
of his mother Sosemias, who was placed by the 
fide of the confuls, aiid fubfcribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legiflative affembly. 
Her more prudent fitter, Mamaea, declined the 
iifelefs and odious prerogative, and a folemn law 
tvas enafted, excluding women for ever from the 
fenate, and devoting to the infernal gods, tha 
head of the wretch by whom this fandUon • ihould 
be violated *^ The fubftance, not the pageantry 
of power was the objefl: of Mamaea's manly am- 
bition. She maintained an abfolute and lading 
empire over the mind of her fon, and in his at^ 
fe£lion the mother could not brook a rival. 
Alexander, with her confent, married the daughter 
of a Patrician; but his refpefl: for his father- 
in-law, and love for the emprefs, were incon- 
fiftent with the tendernefs or intereft of Mamaea. 
The Patrician was executed on the ready accu- 



exift without the help of women, we fliould lie delivered from a very 
troublefome companion ; and he could recommend matrimony, only 
as the facri£ce of private pleaAire to public duty. Aulus Gel- 
lius, u (>• 
*i Tacit, Anna!, xiii. 5# ^^ Hift. Auguft. p. loi, lof. 

« 
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fatfon of treafon, and the wife of Alexander driven ^ ^^ p- 
with ignominy from the palace, and baniflied into ^^*^^'--^ 
Africa "^ 

Notwithftanding this a£t of jealous cruelty, as wife and 
well as fome inftances of avarice, with which Jj^^f^J* 
Mamaea is charged i the general tenour of her ftntion. 
adminiftration was equally for the benefit of her 
fon and of the empire. With the approbation of 
the fenate, ihe chofe fixteen of the wifeft and 
molt virtuous fenators, as a perpetual council cf 
ftate, before whom every public bufinefs of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. The cele- 
brated Ulpian, equally diftinguifhed by his know- 
ledge of, and his refped for, the laws of Rome, 
wans at their head ; and the prudent firmnefs of 
this ariftocracy reftored order and authority to 
the government. As foon as they had purged 
the city from foreign fuperftition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 
they applied themfelves to remove his worthlefs , 
creatures from every department ^f public admi- 
niftration, and to fupply their places with men 
of virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of 
juftice, became the only recpmmendations for 
civil ofSces. Valour, and the love of difciplin^, 

^7 Dion, 1. Ixxx. p. 1369. Herodtaiiy 1. vi. p. 4o6« Hift. Au« 
gufl:« p. 131. Herodian reprefents the Patricians as innocent. The 
Auguftan Hiftory, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as 
guilty of a confpiracy againft the life of Alexander. It is impof- 
(ible to pronounce between thems but Dion is an irreproachable 
witnefs of the jealoufy and cruelty of Mamaea toward the young 
emprefSf whofe hard fate Alexander lamented^ but durft not op- 
pofe. 

. R 2 the 



CHAP, fift* oTily ffttiKfideitioHS fc^ ntllittry ^anpfoy- 

Education But the moft important care of Marti'aea and 
dUls t^v^r *er ^fe co^fifelldrs, was tafonrft *thfe cfraradi^ of 
of Aiftc. tlHs young e«iperar, bn whdfe peffoaal •q«aaUti€S 
tire happfeefe or mifery of the Roitttth -worlA wiuft 
viltimatety depend. I1ie fdrrtmate Ibll alBifted, 
a«d fevto p^-ev^nted, the feaad of caltivation. 
An ebcceHem tinderftanding Ifbon co^vine^d Aleie- 
apder of thie -adtaiitssgeft <£ ^{xi% tfce ^ksa- 
fure of fcno^ledgfe, and the nccefficy df laboilr. 
A fiaturai miidnie<fs ahd modei^atioli of temper 
^eferved him fr^m ti^e af&ults of tpaffioh afnd the 
allurements of vke. His labaltetiabte rqgard for 
his mother, and his efteem fot the Hvlfe Ulpkwi, 
guarded his une^perfeacdd youth from tbe posfon 
offlaftery* 
Journal of The fimpk joom^I of bis ordfflary occupatidtia 
nar^iifo '^^liibits a pleafing j)ifture of an atconxpixflied 
emperor ^^, and with fome allowance for the dif- 
ferefice of tiianners, might well deferve the fitni- 
tation <of modern princes. AlexJamder T6k early ; 
«hfe fit-ft mottiients of the kiay were toftfecrat'ed to 
ptivate devotion, and bis domeftic chapel was 
filled with the images of thofe hero^, "^i^io, by 
improviAg or reforming human life, had deferved 

*8 lierodJan, 1. vi. p. »03, Hift. Auguil. p. 119. The latttr 
inHnuatcs* that when any law was to be pafTed) the Council was ailifted 
by a number of able lawyers andtxperienctii fenators^ whofe opiniof)$ 
were feparatcly given, and raRen down in wrking. 

69 See his life in the Auguftan Htftory. The undiftiivguilhing 
compiler has burifd thefe intereiling anecdotes under a load of trivial 
and unmeaning circumftances* 

the 
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th0 gwt^ut reverence of .poftwty. But> a^ be, ^ ^yf ^* 
deemed th^ fervice of mankind tj^ mo{^ agcept;- 
2j>le. worfliip of the gods, the great^ft pArt; of hi; 
moirning hours ws^i em^ployed in his CQ^^cilJ^ 
where he diicqif^d pub^c afFajirs, aixd dete.rnu^,4 
privaie c^wfes, wUh ^ paticfuce ap4 difcretiou^ 
above bi9i years. The drynefs of bufinei^ wa^ 
ipelieved hy the chamois of literature ; and a pPt- 
tiojpL of time was always f(?t apart fpr bis favpuritft 
ftudies of poetry, hiftory^ ai>d philoj^pby- Tho 
worlds of Virgil and tlorace, t\\^ repuhjiqs of 
Plato aad Cicero^ formed hi$ tafte, ^nlarg^d his 

imdevftaudiag^ ^d gave \\m th^ no^l^ idca$ 
of maa apd government. Th^ oxer^C^ of th^ 
body iUcaeed^ to thoiQ of the mij^id j and Al^V* 
ander^ ^ho was tal}, afliye^ and robijfl-^ * (uV: 
pafied moft of bis equals iu the gymnaitic arts^ 
Reffefted by theufe of the bath aud a flight di|h 
tter„ be wfuaaed, with ^^w \igQur, the bufineft 
of ^hq day; and, till th<? hour of fupp^r, the 
pHnQip>al n^^l of the 9^omans, he was attended 

by hU fecretarieSj5 with whom he road and anr 
IWeTed the multitude of letters, rnemoriaUs^ an4 
petitions that muft have been addreffed tp the 
i^iafter of tba gfe^teft part cf the world. Hi^ 
table WW ferved with the maft frugal fiipplicity ; 
and whenever he wa3 at liberty to confult his 
qwa inclination, the company cpjififted of a fcv 
i^USt friends, men of learning and yirtue, amQOgfl: 
whotn XJlpian was conftantly invited. Their 
converfation was familiar and inftruftive ; and the 
paufes were occafionally enlivened by the recital 
of fome pleafing compofition, whicli fupplied the 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

place of the dancers, comedians, and even gla«< 
diators, fo frequently fummoned to the tables of 
the rich and luxurious Romans ^^ The drefs of 
Alexander was plain and modeft, his demeanor 
courtepus and affable : at the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his fubjefts, but the voice of 
a crier was heard, as in the Eleufmian mylteries, 
pronouncing the fame falutary admonition ; ^^ Let 
^* none enter thofe holy walls, unlefs he is con- 
" fcipus of a pure and innocent mind '"." 

Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not 
a moment for vice or folly, is a better proof of 
the wifdom and juftice of Alexander's govern- 
ment, than all the trifling detdls preferved in 
the compilation of Lampridius. $ince the ac« 
ceflion of Commodus, the Roman world had ex- 
perienced, during a term of forty years, the 
fucceifive and various vices of four tyrants. 
From the death of Elagabalus, it enjoyed an 
aufpicious calm of thirteen years. The pro- 
vinces, relieved from the oppreffive taxes in- 
vented by Caracalla and his pretended fon, flou- 
riihed in peace and profperity, under the admi- 
niftration of magiftrat^s, who were convinced by 
experience, that to deferve the love of the fub- 
jeds, was their beft and only method of obtain- 
ing the favour of their fovereign. While fomc 
gentle reftraints were impofed on the innocent 
luxury of the Roman people, the price of prd- 
viiions, and the intereft of money, were reduced. 



70 See the i3tb Satire of Juvenal, 

71 Hift* Auguil. p. 1 19. 
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by the paternal care of Alexander, whofe prudeni c ha p. 
liberality, without didreiSng the induftrious, fup- ^ ^i*-,"^ 
plied the wants and amufement$ of the populace* 
The dignity, the freedx)m, the authority of the fe- 
nate were reftored; aijd every virtuops fenator 
might approach the perfon of the enqiperor^ without 
fear^ and without a bluih. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the vir- Alexander 
tues of Pius and Marcus, had been communi- r/"?!;i*** 

' name ot 

cated by adoption to the diffolute Verus, and by Antoni- 
defcent to the cruel Commodus. It became the ""*' 
honourable appellation of the fons of Severus, 
was beftowed on young Diadumenianus, and at 
l^ength proflituted to the infamy of the high priefi: 
of Emefa^ Alexander, though prefled by the 
ftudied, and perhaps fmcere importunity of the 
fenate, nobly refufed the borrowed luftre of a 
name; whilft in his whole conduft he laboured 
to reftore the glories aijd felicity of the age of the 
genuine Antonines '*• 

In the ciyil adminijQ:ratioQ of Alexander, wif- Heat- 
dom was enforced by power, and the people, J^^rmtho 
feniible of the public felicity, repaid their bepe- army. 
fa6lor with the.ir love and gratitude. There ftill 
remained a greater, a more neceflary, but a 
more .HifEcult enterprife; the reformation of the 
military order, whofe intereft and temper, con- 

' 7^ See in (he Hift. Aiiguft. p. ti6, 117, the whole conteft between 
Alexander aiiJ the ienaie, ejctradled from the joMrnals of that aiTembly* 
It happened on the ftxth of Mtrch, probably of the year 223, when 
the Romans had enjoyed, ainnolt a twelvemonth, the blelTings of his 
reign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was offered him as a 
^itle of honour, the fenate waited to fee whether Alexander would noC 
:9i(rume it d% a family name. 
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firmed by long impunity, rendered them impa- 
tient of the refttiints of difcipline, and carelfcfs 
of the bleffings of public, tranquillity. In the 
ejtecurion of his defign the emperor affeSed to 
difplay his love, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army. The moft rigid oeconomy in every other 
branch of the adminiftration, fupplied a fuud of 
gold and filvcr for the ordinary pay and the ex- 
traordinary rewards of the troops. In their 
inarches he relaxed the fevere obligation of car- 
rying feventeen days* provifion on their ftoulders. 
Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as foon as they entered the enemy^s 
country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited on their haughty lazinefs. As Alexander 
defpaired of correfling the luxury of his foldiers, 
he attempted at lead to direfl it to objeds of 
martial pomp and ornament, fine horfes, fplen- 
did armour, and fhield enriched with filver and 
gold. He fhared whatever fatigues he was 
obliged to impofe, vifited in perfon the fick and 
Wounded, preferved an exaft regifter of their 
fervices and his own gratitude, and expreffed, on 
every occafion, the warmeft regard for a body of 
men, whofe welfare, as he affefted to declare, 
was fo clofely connefted with that of the ftate ^\ 
By the moft gentle arts he laboured to infpire 
the fierce multitude with a fenfe of duty, and to 
rcftore at leaft a faint image of that difcipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over fo 

71 It was a favourite faying of the ein|)eror*s, Se milices inagi$ 
fervare, quam feipfuin i quod iaius publica in his eflet. Hii\. Au» 
guft. p« 130. 

d many 
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many other nations, as warlike and more powerful ^ " ^ ^• 
than themfelves. But his prudence was rain, his ^^^^/^^^ 
courage fatal, and the attempt towards a reform- 
ation ferved only to infiame the ills it was meant 
to cure. 

The Praetorian guards were attached to the Seditions 
youth of Alexander. They loved him as a ten- ^^Vian'''*^ 
der pupil, whom they had faved from a tyram's guards^ 
fiiry, and placed on the Imperial throne. That der™f*" 
amiable prince was fenfible of the obligation; uipiaa, 
but as his gratitude was reftrained within the 
limits of reafon and juftice, they foon were more 
diffatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than 
they had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 
Their praefe£^ the wife Ulpian, was the friend 
of the laws and of the people ; he was con- 
fidered as the enemy of the foldiers, and to hit 
pernicious counfels every fcheme of reformation 
was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
their difcontent into a furious mutiny ; and a 
civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, . 
whilft the life of that excellent minifter was de« 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at 
length, by the fight of fome houfes in flames^ 
and by the threats of a general conflagration, the 
people yielded with a figh, and left the virtuout 
but unfortunate Ulpian to his fate. He was 
purfued into the Imperial palace, and maflacred 
at the feet of his matter, who vainly ftrove to 
cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable foldiers. Such was 
the deplorable weaknefs of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered ^ 

friend 'J 
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friend and his infulted dignity, without ftooping 
to the arts of patience and diifimulation. Epa- 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, wa^ 
removed from Rome, by the honourable employ- 
ment of praefeft of Egypt ; from that high rank 
he was gently degraded to the government of 
Crete J and when, at length, his popularity 
among the guards was effaced by time and ab- 
fence, Alexander ventured to inflid the tardy^ 
but deferved punifliment of his crimes % Under 
the reign of a juft and virtuous prince, the tyran- 
ny of the army threatened with inftant death his 
moit faithful miniflers, who were fufpefted of an 
intention to corredt their intolerable difordeys^ 
Danger of The hiftorian Dion Cailius had commanded the 
Dion Caf- Pannonian legions with the fpirit. of ancient dif- 
cipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing 
the common caufe of military licence, demanded 
the head of the reformer. Alexander, however, 
inftead of yielding to their feditious clamourst 
• fhewed a juft fenfe of his merit and fervices, by 
appointing him his colleague in the confullhip, 
and defraying from his own treafury the expence 
of that vain dignity : but as it was juftly appre^- 
hended, that if the foldiers beheld him with the 
cnfigns of his office, they would revenge the in^ 
fiik in his blood, the nominal firft magiftrate of 
the ftate retired, by the emperor's advice, froni 

74 Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hift. Aiiguft. 
p. 131.) mentions the fedition raifed agalnft Ulpian by the foldiers^ 
he conceals the cataftrophe^ as it mig4it difcover a weaknefs in the 
admin iftration of hU hero. From this defigned omi/Iion^ we may 
judge of the weight and candour of that author. 

thf 
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the city, and fpent the greateft part of his confuU ^ ^^ ^* 
Ihip at his villas in Campania ''• ^^,^ 4 '^ 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the in- Tumuiu 
folence of the troops; the legions imitated the g|<^**" 
example of the guards, and defended their pre- 
rogative of licentioufnefs with the fame furious 
obftinacy. The adminiftration of Alexander was 
an unavailing ftruggle againft the corruption of 
his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Ar- 
menia, in Mefopotamia, in Germany, frefh mu- 
tinies perpetually broke out; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was infulted, and his 
life at lad facrificed to the fierce difcontents of 
the army '^ One particular faft well deferves to Firmadi 
be recorded, as it illuftrates the manners of the pew!*"' 
troops, and exhibits a fingular inftance of their 
return to a fenfe of duty and obedience. Whilft 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Perfian expe- 
dition, the particulars of which we (hall here- 
after relate, the punifliment of fome foldiers, who 
had been difcovered in the baths of women, ex- 
cited a fedition in the legion to which they be- 
longed* Alexander afcended his tribunal, and 
with a modeft firmnefs reprefented to the armed 
multitude, the abfolute neceffity as well as his 
inflexible refolution of corre£ling the vices intro- 
duced by his impure predeceflbr, and of main- 
taining the difcipline, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Roman name and em- 
pire. Their clamours interrupted his mild ex- 

15 For An account of Ulpian*s fate and his own dangeri fee the 
fnutilated conclufion of Dion's Hiftory, !• Ixxx. p. 1371. 
7* Annot. Keimar, ad Dion Cailius^ K kxx. p. 1369. . 

poftulation. 
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c HA P. poftulation. " Referve your (houts,*' faid the 
undaunted emperor, '^ till you take the field' 
•* againft the Perfians, the Germans, and the 
" Sarm^tians. Be filent in the prefence of your 
*' fovereign and benefaftor, who beftows upon 
*' you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
** the provinces. Be filent, or I (hall no longer 
" ftyle you foldiers, but citizens ''^^ if thofe in- 
** deed who difclaim the laws of Rome deferve 
** to be ranked among the meaneft of th^e peo- 
*' pie/' His menaces inflamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandifhed arms already threatr 
ened his per/bn. " Your courage,*' refumed the 
intrepid Alexander, " would be more nobly dif- 
** played in the field of battle ; me you may de- 
*• ftroy, you cannot intimidate ; and the fevere 
*' juftice of the republic would punifli your crime, 
" and revenge my death." The legion ftill per- 
fifted in clamorous fedition, when the emperor 
pronounced, with a loud voice, the decifive fen- 
' tence, " Citizens/ lay down your arms, and de- 
" part in peace to your refpeftive habitations." 
The temped was inflantly appealed ; the foldiers, 
filled with grief and fhame, filently confeffed the 
juftice of their ' punilhment and the power of dif* 
cipline, yielded up their arms and military en* 
figns, and retired in confufion, not to their camp, 
but to the feveral inns of the city. Alexander 
enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying fpec- 

' 77 }uliu8 Caefar had appeaf^d a fedition with the fame word S^'riuti 
which, thus oppofed to Soldiers^ was ufed in a fenfe of contempt, and 
reduced thcoflendera to the )«fs honourable condition of mere cits* 
sens. Tacit. Annftl. i, 43. 

tacle 
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tacle of their repentance ; nor did he reftorc chap, 
them to their former rank in the army^ till he ^^■^^■w 
"had punifiied with death thofe tribunes whofe 
connivance had occafioned the mutiny. The 
grateful legii^n fcrved the emperor^ whilft living, 
and revenged him v^hen dead ^\ 

The refolutions of the multitude generally de- Dc^Hi of 
•peod on a moment; and the caprice of pailion aiVcha? 
might equally determine the feditious legion to '^*^'^* 
ky down their arms at the emperor^s feet, or to 
plunge them into his breafl:. Perhaps, if the 
iingular tranfaflion had been inveftigated by the 
penetration of a philofopher, we (houid difcover 
the fecret caufes which on that occafxon autho- 
rised the boldnefs of the prince, arid command- 
ed the obedience of the troops ; and perhaps, if 
it bad been related by a judicious hiftorian, we 
iDiould find this adion, worthy <ff Caefar himfelf, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common ftandard of the character of Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
feem to have been inadequate to the diiEculties 
of his (itviation, the firmnefs of his condu£l in- 
ferior to the purity of his intentions. His vir- 
tues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, con- 
tracted a tindure of weaknefs and effeminacy 
from the foft climate of Syria, of which he was 
a native ; though he blulhed at his foreign origin, 
and liftened with a vain complacency to the flat- 
tering genealogifts, who derived his race from 

7^ Hift, Auguft. p. 132. 

the 
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the ancient (lock of Roman nobility ^^ The pride 
and avarice of his mother caft a fhade on the 
glories of his reign; and by exafting from his 
riper years the fame dutiful obedience which flic 
had juftly claimed from his unexperienced youth^ 
Mamaca expofed to public ridicule both her 
fon's charafter and her own'*. The fatigues 
of the Perfian war irritated the military difcon^ 
tent; th6 unfuccefsful event degraded the repu- 
tation of the emperor as a general, and even as 
a foldier. Every caufe prepared, and every cir- 
cumftance haftened, a revolution, which diftrafted 
the Roman empire with a long feries of inteftine 
calamities. 
Digreffion The diffolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil 
nanon of ^^^^ occafioned by his death, and the new max- 
theeiDpire. ims of policy introduced by the houfe of Severus, 
bad all contributed to increafe the dangerous 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of laws and liberty that was flili imprefled 

79 From the Metelli. Hif^. Augud. p. 119. The choice was judU 
Clous. In one ihort period oF twelve years, the Metelli, could reckon 
feven confulfhips and five triumphf. See Velleias Paterculus^ ii. ii. 
and the Fafti. 

•o The life of Alexander, in the Auguftan Hlftory, is the mere 
idea of a perfe£^ prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropsedia. 
'J'he account of his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and 
moderate, confiftent with the general hiftory of the age $ and, in 
fome of the moft invidious particulars, confirmed by the decifive 
fragments of Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater 
number of our moiiern writers abufe Herodian, and copy the Au* 
guftan Hiftory. See MeflT. dc Tillemowt and Wotton, From the 
oppofite prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Csefarib. p. 315.) dwells 
with a vifibie fatisfa6lion on the effeminate weaknefs of tlM Syriam, 
and the ridiculous avarice of his mother* 

on 
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bti the minds of the Romans. This internal chap. 

VI, 

change, which undermined the "foundations of ^^^i^.^w 
the empire, we have endeavoured to explain with 
fome degree of order and perfpicuity. The 
perfonal charafters of the emperors, their vic- 
tories, laws, follies, and fortunes, can intereft 
us no farther than as they are connefted with the 
general hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the 
monarchy. Our conftant attention to that great 
dbjeft will not fuffer us to overlook a moft im- . 
portant'edift of Antoninus Caracalla, which com- 
municated to all the free inhabitants of the em- 
pire the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 
His unbounded liberality flowed not, however, 
from the fentiments of a generous mind j it was 
the fordid refult of avarice, and will naturally be 
illuflrated by fome obfervations on the finances of 
that ftate, from the vidorious ages of the common- 
wealth to the reign of Alexander Severus. 

The fiege of Veil in Tufcany, the firft con- EftablKh- 
fiderable enterprife of the Romans, was protrafted "^****» 
to the tenth year, much lefs by the ftrength of 
fhe place than by the unlkilfulnefs of the be- 
liegers. The unaccuftomed hardfliips of fo many 
winter campaigns, at the diftance of near twenty 
miles from home '*, required more than common 
encouragements j and the fenate wifely prevented 

« 

** According to the more accurate Dionyfius, the city itfelf was 
only an hundred ftadia> or twelve miles and a half from Rome ; 
though fome out-pofts might be advanced farther on the fide of 
Etruria. Nardini, in a profelTed treatife^ has combated the popular 
opinion and the authority of two popes, and has removed Veii from 
Civita Ca0ellana, to a little f()ot called KoU, in the midway between 
Rome and the lake Bracciano. 

'6 the 
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the clamours of the peopte^ by the iaftitution of 
a regular pay ibr the foldiers^ which was levied 
by a general tribute, aflfefTed according to aa 
equitable proportion on the property of the citi- 
zens ■'• During more than two hundred yeara^ 
after the conquefl: of Veil, the vidorie* of the 
xepublic added lefs to the wealth xhan to the 
power of Rome, The ftates of Italy paid their 
tribute in military fervice only, and the vafl; force 
both by fea and land, which was exerted ki the 
Punic wars, was maintained at the expence of 
the Romans themfelves. That high-fpirited peo* 
pie (fuch is 'often the generous enthuiiafm of 
freedom) cheerfully fubmitted to the moft excef* 
five but voluntary burdens, in the Jufl confidence 
that they ihould fpeedily enjoy the rich harveft 
t>f their labours. Their expe&ations were not 
difappointed. In the courfe of a few years, the 
riches of Syracufe, of Carthage, of Macedonia^ 
and of Afia, were brought m triumph to Rome. 
ftn<i th6\u The treafures of PerXens alone amounted to near 
tfTbmcon^ two millions fterling, and the Roman people, 
Roman ci- the fovcrcigu of fo many nations, was for ever 
delivered from the weight of taxes ''• The in- 
creafmg revenue of the provinces was found fuiSi- 
cient to defray the ordinary eftablifhment of war 
and government, and the fuperfluous mafs of 
gold and filver was depofited in the temple of 

** See the 4.th and 5th books of Livy. In the Roman Ceafus, 
property, power, and taxation, were commenfurate with each 
other. 

S| Plin. Hift. Natur. K xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero de 0£Bc, ii. is. 
Plutarch, in P. iEmil. p. 275. 

Saturn^ 



tiicns. 
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Saturn, and referved for any unforefeeb emergency chap. 
of the ftate ^ v-J^ 

Hiftory has never perhaps fu£Fered a greater or Tnbutct 
wore irreparable injury, than in the lofs of the li^cu ^* 
curious regifter bequeathed by Auguftus to the 
fenate, in which that experienced prince fo ac- 
curately balanced the revenues and expences of 
the Roman empire ''• Deprived of this clear 
and comprehenfive eftimate, we are reduced to 
colled a few imperfe& hints from fuch of the an- 
cients as have accidentally turned afide from the 
fplendid to the more ufeful parts of hiflory. 
We are informed that, by the conquefts of Pom- 
pey, the tributes of Afia were raifed from fifty to of Afia* 
one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms ; 
or about four millions and a half fterling*^ 
Under the lafl: and mofl: indolent of the Ptole- 
mies, the revenue of Egypt is faid to have of Egypt, 
amounted to twelve thoufand five hundred ta- 
lents ; a fum equivalent to more than two mil* 
lions and a half of our money, but which was 
afterwards confiderably improved by the more 
exa£k oeconomy of the Romans, and the increafe 
of the trade of Ethiopia and Indisi*^ Gaul ofOaui^ 
was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by com- 
merce, and the tributes of thofe two great pro- 
vinces have been compared as nearly equal to 

*4 See a fine defcription of this accumulated wealth of age8> in 
Lucan^s Fharf. 1. iii. v. 155^ &c. 

*' Tacit, in Annal. i, ii. It feemt to have exifted in the time o£ 
Appian. 

S6 Plutarch, in Pompeioi p. 64s. '7 Strabo, K xviu p* f9t^ 

Vol. I. S each 
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c h A i», each tthet in valuu "* The tea thoufand Eo- 
._^^^» boic or Phoenician talents, about four miUions 
of Africa, fterliftg*% whicfe vahctaiflied Carthage ww con- 
demned t<i> fyay x^i^ithki the terni of £ity years, 
were la Hight iK^noKvIedgtMant of the foperiority 
of Rome % and cannot bear the kaft proportioa 
ti4th the taxes afterwards raifed both obi the lands 
and on the perfons of the inbabitaAcs^ when the* 
fertile coait of Africa was reduced into a piro* 



vince*''* 



of Spain, Spain, by a very finguiar fatality, was the Pens 
and Mexicci of the old world% The dtfcovery dF 
the rich weAern edatinent by the Phoenicianfi^ 
and the oppreffion of the iimple nativesi, who 
were compelled -to labour in thetr own mineB for 
the benefit of ftrangers, ioim an exad type of 
the tnore recent biftory of Spanifh America*^. 
The Phoenicians were a<:qiiainted on(y with the 
lea-coaft of Spain ; avarice, as well as Qtmbi(3o«i^ 
carried the artns -of Rome alid Carthage into the 
hcaiTt of the country, and almofl: ^ewry part ctf 
the foil was 'found pregnant with ^copper, iiher, 
and gold. Mention is made of a mine diear -Car- 
ibagena which yielded every day twaemy-^five 

"3 Velleius Patercutus, I. ii. c. 39. He feemt torgive the prefer* 
cnce to the revenue of Gaul. 

t9 TbeXttboic, the Phoeniciaa, and fhe AleMndnan tilenis wcie 
double in weight to the Attic. See Hooper of ancient weights and 
tneafureSf p. iv. c* 5. It is very probable, that the fame talent was 
carried from Tyre to Carthage. 

^ Polyb. ]. XV- c. 2. 91 Appian in Punicjs» p. S4« 

9* Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadiz was built by the Phoenicians 
a little more than a thouiand years before Chrift. See. Veil. Pattrc* 

• thouiand 
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AtttdafA drachms of filver, or about three hun- chap 
^ed thouiand pounds a year*'. Twenty thou- ^_^\^ 
fend pound weight of gold was annually received 
irom the provinces of Afturia^ Gallicia, and Lu- 
fitania ^. 

We want jboth leiAire and materials to purfue of the ifla 
this curious inquiry through the many potent ^^^y*^** 
ilates that were annihilated in the Roman empire. 
Some notion, hpweyer, may be formed of the 
revenue of the provinces where confiderablQ 
v^th bad jbe^n depofued by natm'e, or coUeded 
by man, if we obferve the fevere attention that 
was dir^^ed to the abodes of folitude and fte- 
rility. Augu(lus once received a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying that 
ihey might be relievjed from one-third of their 
cccoifiy.e impoiitions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
drachms, or about £ve pounds : but Gyarus was 
a little ifland, or rather a rock, of the iEgean 
fea, deftitute a£ Adh water and every neceffary 
cf life, and inhabited only by a few wretched 
£fliermen ^\ 

From the faint glimmerings of fuch doubtfnl Amovnt 
and Scattered lights we ihould be inclined ^to 
believe, ift. That (with every &^ allowance for 

jTJ jSt^aboy ]. iji, p. i^S. 

,94 Plin. Hift. Natur. J. xxxiii.. c. 3. He mentiont likewife a 
£lver iBUie in Dalmatia, that yielded every .day fifty pounds to the 
iUte. 

95 StrabOy I.x. p. 485. Tacit. Annal.iii. 69. and iv. 30. See 
in Tournefort (Voyaged aa Levant^ jMtnviiu) a very lively pifliue 
of the aiftual mifcry of.Gyanis. 

Sz the 
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CHAP, the difference of times and circumftances) the 
^_^^l-^> general income of the Roman provinces could 
fcldom amount to lefs than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money *'•; and, sdly. That fo 
ample a revenue muft have been fully adequate 
to all the expences of the moderate government 
inftituted by Auguftus, whofe court was the mo- 
deft family of a private fenator, and whofe mili- 
tary eftablifhment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without any afpiring views of 
conqueft, or any ferious apprehenfion of a foreign 
invafion. 
Taxes ©n Notwithftauding the feeming probability of 
tizcnsliu' both thefe conclufions, the latter of them at leaft 
ftiiutcdby jg pofitively difowned by the language and con- 
dudk of Auguftus, It is not eafy to determine 
whether, on this occafion, he a£ted as the com** 
mon father of the Roman world, or as the op* 
prcffor of liberty j whether he wi(hed to relieve 
the provinces, or to impoverifli the fenate and 
the equeftrian order. But no fooner had he 
affumed the reins of government, than he fre* 
quently intimated the infufEciency of the tributes, 
and the neceflity of throwing an equitable pro- 
portion of the public burden upon Rome and 
Italy. In the profecution of this unpopular de- 
fign, he advanced, however, by cautious and 
well-weighed fteps. The introduftion of cuftoms 
was followed by the eftabliihment of an excife, 

9^ LipHus de magnitudme Romana (1. ii. c. 3.] computet the 
revenue at one hundred and fifty niillioDt of gold crowns j but his 
whole book, though Uarned and ingeniout^ betrayt a very heat^ 
imagination. 

« and 
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and the fchetne of taxation was completed by an chap. 
artful aflfeflinent on the real and perfonal pro- ^.— >>^^^ 
perty of the Roman citizens, who had been ex- 
empted from any kind of contribution above a 
century and a half. 

I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a Tbecuf- 
natural balance of money muft have gradually **'"*•• 
eftabliOied itfelf. It has been already obferved, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attrafted 
to the capital by the ftrong hand of conqueft and 
power ; fo a confiderable part of it was reftored 
to the induftrious provinces by the gentle influ- 
ence of commerce and arts. In the reign of 
Auguftus and his fucceifors, duties were im- 
pofed on every kind of merchandife, which 
through a thoufand channels flowed to the great 
centre of opulence and luxury; and in whatfo. 
ever manner the law was exprefled, it was the 
Roman purchafer, and not the provincial mer- 
chant, who paid the tax''^ The rate of the 
cuftoms varied from the eighth to the fortieth 
part of the value of the commodity ; and we have 
a right to fuppofe that the variation was direfted 
by the unalterable ma^^ims of policy ; that a 
higher duty was fixed on the articles of luxury 
than on thofe of neceGity^ and that the produc-* 
tions raifi^d or manufaflured by the labour of the 
fubjects of the empire, were treated with more 
indulgence than was fliewn to the pernicious, or 
at leaft the unpopular commerce of Arabia and 

97 Tacit* AnniL xiii. 31, 

S 3 India. 




ciijfi. 
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India •*. There is ftill extant a long but fffl- 
perfecl catalogue of eaftern commodities, which 
about the time of Alexander Severus were fubjeft 
to the payment of duties; cinnamon, iriyrrh, 
pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of atomatics^ 
a great variety of precious ftoties, ainong which 
the diamond was the moft remarkable for itS 
price, and the emerald for its beauty *• : Parthiail 
tod Babylonian leather, cottons, filks, both raw 
and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and euiiuchs '*^. 
tVe may obFerve that the ufe arid vilue of fthofe 
effeminate flaves gradually rofe with the decline of 
the empire. 
Thetx- 11. The excife, introduced by Auguftus after 

the civil wars, was extremely moderate, But it 
was general. It feldom exceeded one per cenf*; 
but it comprehended whatever was fold iii the 
markets or by public audliori, from the moft con- 
iiderable purchafe of lands and houfes, to thofe 
ininute objeds which can only derive a >alue 
from their infinite multitude, and daily confump- 
tion. Such a tax, as it affefts the body of the 
people, has ever been the bccafion of clamour 
find difcontent. An emperor ^ell Acquainted 

98 See Pliny (Hift. Natur. 1. vi. e. sj. ], %n, c, iS.}. His ob« 
fervttiont that the Indian coaimodities were fold at Rome at a hun* 
dred times their original price, may give us /bme notion of the pro- 
duce of the ciiftoms, fince that original price amounted to more thi|i 
eight hundred thou fa nd pounds. 

99 The ancients were unacquainted with the art of cutting di^- 
inonds. 

^^ M. Bouchaud, in his treatife de Tlmpot chez les Romains, has 
. tranfcribed this catalogue, from the PigeA/ an4 attempts tp illuftrate 
It by a very prolix commentary, 

with 
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with the vants and ittfbitrees of the ftate, vas c h a f« 
oUiged to declare by a public cdi£t,' that the ^_r^ ,^ 
fupport of the army depended in a great meafure 
on .the produoe of die excific '**'. 

HI. When Auguftns reiblved to eftabliih a Taxonie* 
^.permanent military force for the defence of hk Shirit*" 
government ^aind fprpign aiid domeftic ene- »"<^"* 
mies, he inftituted a peculiar treafury for the pay 
of the foldiers, the rjewG^*^ of the feterans, and 
the extraordinary expences of war. The ample 
revenue of the excife, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to thofe ufes^ was found inadequate. 
To fupply the deficiency, the emperor fuggefted 
a new tax of five pfr ^nt* pn all legacies and 
inheritance^. B^ the noWep pf Roqie weue T 
,9iore tenacious of prop^ty thin pf freedoiQ. ; 
Their mdign^nt murmurs w^rp rweived by Ao- ' 
guftus with hi* ufu^iji ^temper. He candidly re- 
ferred th€ whQl^ bufip^fs jp fte f?nate, and ex- 
horted th^em to provide for «he p&iblic iervice by 
;jb«ie oiiijsr expedient of a kfs odjou^ nature. 
They were divided ;anA perplexed. He infino* 
filed to them» that their obftinaqr would obh'ge 
him to pr9pof$ a general land-tax and .capitation. 
They acquiefced in filjBnce*^\ The new io^xi. 
iitiofi on legacies and inheritances was however 
mitigated by fome reftriftions. It did not take 
place unlefs the obje£); w^ of a certain value^ 

«1« Tacit. Af)na1. i. 7$. Two yearj afterwards, the rcdu^liofi 
qf the poor )ciii|^dom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for 
dimtniihing the excife to one half } bat the relief was of very ibort 
duration* 

8 4 mofl; 
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mofl: probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of 
gold *^*y nor could it be exaded from the neareft 
of kin on the father -^ fide ^''*. When the rights 
of nature and poverty were thus fecured, it feemed 
reafonable, that a ftranger, or a diftant relation, 
i^rho acquired an unexpected acceffion of fortune, 
fliould cheerfully refign a twentieth part of it, fbsp 
the benefit of the ftate "% 

Such a tax, plentiful as it muft prove in every 
wealthy community, was mod happily fuited to 
the fituation of the Romans, who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the didates of 
reafon or caprice, without any reftraint from the 
modern fetters of entails and fettlements. From 
various caufes the partiality of paternal affedtioa 
often lofl: its influence over the ftern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the diffolute nobles of 
the empire ; and if the father beijueathed to his 
fon the fourth part of his eftate, he removed all 
ground of legal complaint **^. But a rich child- 
lefs old man was a domeftic tyrant, and his power 
increafed with his years and infirmities. A fer- 
vile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
praetors and confuls, courted his fmiles, pam- 
pered his. avarice, applauded his follies, ferved 
his paifions, and waited with impatience for bis 



?o} Tht fum is only fixed by conjecture* 

'^'^ As the Roman |^w fubnfted for many ages^ the Cogfiatt, or 
relations on the mother^s iide, were not called to the fucceilion. 
This harih institution was gradually undermined by humanity, and 
iinally aboliftxed by Juftinian. 

'OS Plin. Panegyric, c. 37, 

to6 See Hcinccciu? ia the Antiquit, J^rii RoQiani, ]. iu 

death, 
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death. The arts of attendance and flattery were c ha p. 
formed into a moft lucrative fcience ; thofe who y^.^-^^'mmmf 
profefled it acquired a peculiar appellation ; and 
the whole city, according to the lively defcrip- 
tions of fatire, was divided between two partie99 
the hunters and their game'''^ Yet, while fo 
many unjuft and extravagant wills were every 
day (^idbited by cunning, and fubfcribed by folly, 
a few were the refult of rational efteem and vir« 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, who had fo often de- 
fended the lives and fortunes of his fellow-citizens, 
was rewarded with legacies -to the amount of 
an hundred and feventy thoufand pounds '""' ; 
nor do the friends of the younger Pliny feem to 
have been lefs generous to that amiable orator '"^^ 
Whatever was the motive of the teftator, the 
treafury claimed, without diftinflion, the twen- 
tieth part of his eftate; and in the courfe of two 
or three generations, the whole property of the 
fubjed: mufl have gradually paifed through the 
coffers of the flate. 
In the firft and golden years of the reign of Nero, Rcguia- 

- . r * r r i • ■ tionsoftht 

that prmce, from a defire- or popularity, and cmperort. 
perhaps from a blind impulfe of benevolence, 
conceived a wifli of aboliihing the oppreflion of 
the cuftoms and excife. The wifeft fenators ap- 
plauded his magnanimity ; but they diverted him * 

107 Horat. 1« ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, &c, Plin. 1. ii. EpKV.so^ 

»o' Cicero in Philipp. ii. c. i6. 

?<'9 See his epiftle$. Every Aich will gave hiin an occaHon of 
difplaying his reverence to the dead« and his juftice to the living* 
He reconciled both, in his behaviour to a fon who had been difin- 
herited by his mother (v. i.). 

from 
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c H A F. frdm the execution of a defign, which would 
^— --v^> have diiTolved the ftrength and refources of the 
republic"*. Had it indeed been pof&ble to 
realize this dream of fancy, fuch princes as Tra- 
jan and the Antonines would furely have em- 
braced with ardour the glorious opportunity of 
conferring fo fignal an obligation on mankind. 
Satisfied, however, with alleviating the public 
burden, they attempted not to remove it. The 
mildnefs and precifion of their laws afcertained 
the rule and meafure of taxation, and protefted 
the fubjed of every rank againft arbitrary inter-* 
pretations, antiquated claims, and the infolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue '". For 
.it h fomewhat fingular that, in every age, the 
beft and wifefl; of the Roman governors per- 
fevered in this pernicbus method of coUe&ing 
the principal branches at leafl of the excife and 
cuftoms "*. 
Ediaof The fentiments, and, indeed, the fituation of 

Cirtcails* . 

Caracalla, were very diflPerent fr<an thofc of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather aver& to the 
welfare of his people, he found faimfelf imder thq 
necefiity of gratifying the infatiate avarice, wihich 
be had excited in the army. Of the fev^ral im- 
pofitions introduced by Auguftus, the twaitied^ 
on inheritances and legacies was the moft fruits 
ful, as well as the moil comprehenfive, A$ its 

>'o Tack. Annal. xiii. 50* Efprit des Loixy 1. xii. c. xg* 

*■> See Pliny** Panegyric, the Auguftan Hiftory, and Bormah de 

Ve^igal. paiFim. 

>>* The tributes ({n-operly fo ealled) were not fanned ; fince the 

good prince« often remitted man| nailiioss of arret^rs. 

influ* 
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falfltiehce was not ccinfined to Rome or Italy, the c m a p* 
pridduce continually increafed with the gradual >,u^^^^ 
extenfion of the Roman City. The new citi- 
zens, though charged, on equal terms"*, with 
the payment of new taxes, which had not afiefted 
them as fubjefls, derived an ample compenfa- 
tion from the rank they obtained, the privileges 
they acquired, and the fair profped of honours 
and fortune that was thrown open to their ambi- 
tion. But the favour which implied a diftinc^ The free- 
tion was Idt in the prodigality of Caracalla, and city given 
the reluftaht provincials were compelled to aflume ^^ *!* ^^ 
the vain title, and the real obhgations, of Roman ats for the 
titizens. Ndr was the rapacious fcwi of Severus \^os!f 
contented with fuch a meafure of taxation, as had 
appeared fufEcient to his moderate predeceflbr^. 
inftead of a twentieth, he exaded a tenth of all 
legacies and inheritances; and during his reigft 
(for the ancient proportion was reftored after his 
death) he ctufiied alike every part of the empire 
under the wcSght of his iron fceptre "*. 

When all the provincials became liable to the Tempom* 
^culiar impofirions of Roman citizens, they ^onoUk^ 
feemed to acquire a legal exemption from the tribute, 
tributes which they had paid in their formei' 
tonditibn of fubjeds. Such were not the maxinui 
of government adopted by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended ibn. The old as well as the new taxes 
were, at the fame time, levied in the provinces. 

"} The fituation of the new citizens is minutely defcribed by 
Pliny (Panegyric, c. 37, 389 39.}, Trajan publiflied a law very 
much in their favour. 

"4 DioBj L Ixxvii. p. !%$$• 

it 
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CHAP. It was referved for the virtue of Alexander to 

VI. 

ui^i^^^^r relieve them in a great meafure from this into- 
lerable grievance, by reducing the tributes to a 
thirtieth part of the fum exadled at the time of 
his acceiQon"'. It is impofiible to conjefture 
the motive that engaged him to fpare fo trifling a 
remnant of the public evil ; but the noxious weed, 
which had not been totally eradicated, again 
fprang up with the mod luxuriant growth, and 
in the fucceeding age darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly (hade. In the courfe of this hif- 
tory, we fhall be too often fijmmoned to explain 
the land-tax, the capitation, and the heavy con^ 
trlbutions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were 
exaded from the provinces for the ufe of the court, 
the army, and the capital. 
Conre. As long as Rome and Italy were refpeded as 

thVuntver!^ the Centre of government, a national fpirit was 
fai freedom prcfcrved by the ancient, and infenfibly imbibed 
by the adopted, citi^^ens. The principal comi- 
mands of the army were filled by men who had 
received a liberal education, were well inftruded in 
the advantages of laws and letters, and who 
had rifen, by equal fteps, through the regular 
fucceffion of civil and military honours "^ To 
their influence and example we may partly afcribe 
the modeft obedience of the legions' during the 
two firfl centuries of the Imperial hiftory. 

'■s He who paid ten attreit the ufual tribute* was charged with no 
more than the third part of an aureus, and proportional pieces of eold 
were coined by Alexander's order, Hift, Auguft. p. 127, with the 
coirnrtentary cf Salmafius. 

■ ■6 See the lives of Agricola, Vefpafian, Trajan, Severu?, an^ his 
three competitors { and indeed of all the emtsent men of thofe times. 

I But 
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But when the laft enclofure of the Roman c h_a p. 
conftitution was trampled down by Caracalla, 
the reparation of profeflions gradually fucceeded 
to the diftinflion of ranks. The more poliflied 
citizens of the internal provinces were alone qua- 
lified to a£t as lawyers and magiftrates. The 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the pea- 
fants and barbarians of the frontiers, who knew 
no country but their camp,- no fcience but that of 
war, no civil 1«lws, and fcarcely thofe of military 
difcipline. With bloody hands, favage manners^ 
and defperate refolutions, they fometimes guarded, 
but much oftener fubverted, the throne of the 
emperors. 
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CHAP. vn. 

Tb£ Elevation and Tyranny of Maximin^'^RebellioJ^ 
in Africa and Italy ^ under the Authority of thi 
Senate. — Civil Wars and Seditions, t- Violent 
Deaths of Maximin and his Son^ of Maximus and 
Balhinusy and of the three Gordians^ — Ufurpation 
andfeculaf" Games of Philip. 

CHAP. /^F the various forms of government, which 
^J^]l^^ ^^ have prevailed in the world, an hereditary 
Theappa- monarchy feems to prefent the faireft fcope fof 
^e" *" ridicule* Is it poffible to relate, without aii in- 
dignant fmile, that on the father's deceafe, the 
property of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, 
defcends to his infant fon, as yet unknown to 
mankind and to himfelf ; and that the braveft 
warriors and the wifefl ftatefmen, relinquifhing 
their natural right to empire, approach the royal 
cradle with bended knees and proteftations of 
inviolable fidelity ? Satire and declamation may 
paint thefe obvious topics in the mod dazzling 
colours, but our more ferious thoughts will re- 
fped a ufeful prejudice, that eflabliihes a rule of 
fucceflion, independent of the paflions of man* 
kind; and we fhall cheerfully acquiefce in any 
expedient which deprives the multitude of the 
dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power of giving 
themfelves a mafler» 
and folid In the cool fhade of retirement, we may eafily 
of her^fr devife imaginary forms of government, ia which 

tanrfuc. 4 thp 
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the fceptre (hall be conftantly beftowed on the c h a p. 
moft wotthy, by the free and incorrupt fuffrage •_,, ,Ai, r 
of the whole community. Experience overturns 
thefe airy fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large 
fociety, the eleftion of a monarch can never 
devolve to the wifeft, or to the moft numerous, part 
of the people. The army is the only order of 
men fufficiently united to concur in the fame fen* 
timents, and powerful enough to impofe them 
on the reft of their fellow-citizens : but the tem-* 
per of foldiers, habituated at once to violence and 
to flavery, renders them very unfit guardians of 
a legal, or even a civil conftitution. Juftice, 
humanity, or political wifdom, are qualities they 
are too little acquainted with in themfelves, to 
appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire 
their efteem, and liberality will purchafe their 
fuffrage J but the firft of thefe merits is often 
lodged in the moft favage breafts ; the latter can 
only exert itfelf at the expence of the public ; and 
both may be turned againft the poffeffor of the 
throne, by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The fuperior prerogative of birth, when it has Want of it 
obtained the fanftion of time and popular opi- man em!* 
nion, is the plaineft and leaft invidious of all J^'lj'JJ^^ 
diftinftions among mankind. The acknowledged thegretteft 
right extinguiflies the hopes of faftion, and the <»^"*"'^* 
confcious fecurity difarms the cruelty of the mo- 
narch. To the firm eftaWifliment of this idea, 
,we owe the peaceful fucceilion, and mild admi- 
niftration, of European monarchies. To the 
defeat of it, we muft attribute the frequent civil ' 

wars. 
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CHAP, wars, through which an Afiatic defpot is obliged 
to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, 
even in the Eaft, the fphere of contention is 
ufually limited to the princes of the reigning 
houfe, and as foon as the more fortunate compe-« 
titor has removed his brethren, by the fword and 
the bow-ftring, he no longer entertains any jea- 
loufy of his meaner fubjedts. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the fenate had funk 
into contempt, was a vafl fcene of confufion* 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro- 
vinces, had long fmce been led in triumph before 
the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome had fucceffively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Caefars ; and whilft thofe 
princes were (hackled by the forms of a common- 
wealth, and difappointed by the repeated failure 
of their pofterity ', it was impoflible that any 
idea of hereditary fuccefCon fhould have taken 
root in the minds of their fubjefts. The right to 
the throne, which none could claim from birth, 
every one aflumed from merit. The daring 
hopes of ambition were fet loofe from the falutary 
reftraints of law and prejudice ; and the meaneft 
of mankind might, without folly, entertain a 
hope of being raifed by valour and fortune to a 
rank in the army, in which a fingle crime would 
enable him to wreft the fceptre of the world from 
his feeble and unpopular maften After the mur- 

* There had been no example of three fucceflive generations cfn 
the throne ; only three inftances of fons who fucceeded their father?* 
The marriages of the Csefars (aptwithftandirg the perroiflionj aftd 
the frequent pra£Uce of divorces) were generally unfruitful. 

der 
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dcf of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of ^ ^^^ **• 
Maximin, no emperor could think himfelf fafe ^ ^*'^*— ^ 
upon the throne, and every barbarian peafant of 
the frontier might afpire to that auguft, but dan- 
gerous ftation. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the Birth and 
cmrperor Severus, returning from an eaftern expe- J^'^jJ^'n^f 
dition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with mi- 
litary games, the birth-day of his younger fon, 
Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their fovereign, and a young barbarian of gigantic 
Ilature eameftly folicited, in his rude dialed, 
that he might be allowed to contend for the prize 
of wreftling. As the pride of difcipline would . 
have been difgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
Ibldier by a Thracian peafant, he was matched 
with the ftouteft followers of the camp, fixteen 
of whom he fucceflively laid on the ground. 
His viftory was rewarded by fome trifling gifts, 
and a permiflion to inlid in the "troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was diftinguiihed 
above a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting 
after the hMon of his country. As foon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor's 
notice, he inftantly ran up to his horfe, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, without tlie leafl: appearance 
of fattgue, in a long and rapid career. " Thra- 
" cian,** faid Severus, with aftoniftiment, " art 
" thou difpofed to wreftle after thy race ?** Moft 
willingly, Sir, replied the unwearied youth ; and, 
almoft in a breath, overthrew feven of the 
(jtronged foldiers in the army. A gold collar was 

Vol. I. T the 
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9ft A P. the prize of his matchlefe vigour and a£tiTity, and 
v«^-w he was immediately appointed to ferve in the horfe* 
guards who always att^ded on the perfon of the 
fovereign *. 
His mill. Maximin, for that was his name, though bom 
and haJ*^^ ^^ ^^^ territories of the empire^ defcended from 
4ottjrt. a mixed race of barbaxtan$. His father was a 
Goth^ and hh mother of the nation of the Alani. 
He difplayedy on every occafion, a valour equal 
to his ftrength } an4 his native fiercenefs was 
foon tempered <^ difguifed by the knowledge of 
the world. Under the reign of Severus and his 
ion, he obtained the rank of centurion, with the 
favour and efteem of both thofe princes, the for- 
mer of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Oratitude forbade Maximin to ferve under the 
affaffin of Caracalla.. Honour taught him to 
decline tne effeminate infults of Elagabalus. On 
the acceffion of Alexander he returiicd to courts 
arid was pU^ced by that prince in a ftation ufeful 
to the fervice and honourable to himfelf. The 
fourth legiofij to which be was appointed tribune, 
fpon became, under his care, the beft difciplined 
of the whole army. With the general applaufe 
of the ibldrers, who beftowed on the^ fevourite 
hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, he wa&^ 
fucceffively promoted to the firft n^Uitary * com- 
- mand ' j and had not be ft ill retained too much 

of 

* Hift. AuQHft, p.iJS. 

3 Hift, Auguft: p. 140. Herodian, I. vu p. 213. Aurelius 

Vi^or. By comparing thefe authors, it ftiould feem that Maxi- 

niA had the lai tkular CBmmand of the Jri baUian.horfe, with the 

r gentrai 
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bf his fivage origiri, the emperor might perhaps chap. 
have given his own fifter in marriage to the fon of ^,^— ^"W 
M^iximia \ 

Inftead of fecuring his fidelity, thefe favours Confpiracy 
ferVed only to iniame the ambition of the Thra- °^.^**'- 
cian peafant, who deemed his fortune inadequate 
to bis merit, as long as he was conftrained td 
acknowledge a fuperior. Though a ftranger to 
real wlfdom, he was not devoid of a felfifh cun« 
ning, which (hewed him that the emperor had 
loft the affedion of the army, and taught him to 
improve their difcontent to his own advantage* 
It is eafy for fadtion and calumny to fhed their 
poifon on the admihiftration of the beft of princes, 
and to accufe even their virtues, by artfully con^ 
founding them with thofe vices to which they 
bear the neareft aiEnity. The troops liftened 
with pleafure to the emiffaries of Maximin. 
They bltifhed at their own ignominious patience, 
which, during thirteen years, had fupported the 
vexatious difcipline impofed by an effeminate Sy* 
rian, the timid Save of hifs mother and of the 
fenate. It was time, they cried, to caft away 
that ufekfs phantom of the civil power, and to 
eleft for their prince and general a real foldier, 
educated in camps, exercifed in war, who would 
affert the glory, and diftribute among his com^ 
panions the treafures of the empire. A great 

* 

general commiflion of difciplming the recrufts of the whole army. 
Hit biographer ought to have marked, with more care, his exploitf, 
and the fucceffive fteps of his military promotions. 
4 See the original letter of Alexander S^rerus, Hifh Angtift. 

T 2 army 
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c HA P. army was at that time affembled on the banki of 
Vi— ->^^^^> the Rhine, under the command of the emperor 
himfelf, who, almoft immediately after his return 
from the Petfian war, had been obliged to march 
againft the barbarians of Germany. The im- 
portant care of training and reviewing the new 
levies was intruded to Maximin. One day, as 
he ent.ered the field of exercife, the troops, either 
from a fudden impulfe or a formed confpiracy, 
faluted him etnperor, filenced by their loud accla- 
mations his obftinate refufal, and haftened to 
A.D.tss. confummate their rebellion by the murder of 

March 19. Ai J o 

Alexander Severus. 
Murder of The circumftauces of his death are varioufly 

All 

Severus. related. The writers, who fuppofe that he died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maximin, af^rm that,, after taking a frugal re- 
paft in the fight of the army, he retired to fleep, 
and that, about the feventh hour of the day, a 
part of his own guards broke into the Imperial 
tent, and, with many wounds, aifadinated their 
virtuous and unfiifpecling prince '. If we credit 
another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invefted with the purple by a nu- 
merous detachment, at the diftance of feveral 
miles from the head-quarters ; and he trufted for 
fuccefs rather to the fecret wifhes, than to the 

J Hift. Auguft. p. 135. I have foftened fomc of the moft impro-. 
bable circumftances of this wretched biographer. From this ill* 
worded narration, it fhould feem* that the prince's buffoon having 
accidentally entered the tent, and awakened the ilumbering monarch, 
the fear of puniHiment urged him to perfuade the difaffe^ed foldiers 
to comnnit the murder. 

s public 
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piiblic declarations of the great army. Alex- ^ '^ ^* 
ander had fufEcient time to awaken a faint fenfe ^^"^^ ' -^^ 
of loyalty among his* troops; but their reluftant 
profeffions of fidelity quickly vaniflied on the ap- 
pearance of Maximin, who declared himfelf the 
friend and advocate of the military order, and 
was unanimoufly acknowledged emperor of the 
Romans by the applauding legions* The fon of 
Mamaea, betrayed and deferted, withdrew into 
his tent, defirous at lead to conceal his approach* 
ing fate from the infults of the multitude. He 
was foon followed by a tribune and fome centu- 
rions, the minifters of death ; but inftead of re- 
ceiving with manly refolution the inevitable ftroke, 
his unavailing cries and entreaties difgraced the 
laft moments of his life, and converted into 
contempt fome portion of the juft pity which his 
innocence and misfortunes muft infpire. His 
mother Mamaea, whofe pride and avarice he loudly 
accufed as the caufe of his ruin, perifhed with 
her fon. The moft faithful of his friends were 
iacrificed to the firft fury of the foldiers. Others 
were referved for the more deliberate cruelty of 
the ufurper : and thofe who experienced the 
milded treatment, were dripped of their em- 
ployments, and ignominioufly driven from the 
court and army \ 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Com- Tyrannjr 
modus and Caracalla, were all diffolute and un- ^][^**' 

' ^ * mm* 

experienced youths V educated in th? purple, and . 

• Herodian, )• vi. p. 223— aij. 

7 Caligula, the eldeft of the. four, was only twenty-flvc years of 
age when he afcended the throne $ Cs^racalla was twenty.three^ 
Commodus sineteen, and Nero no more tba^ feyentten.' 
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CHAP, corrupted by the pride of empire, thfi luxury ©f 
Rome, and the perfidious voice of flaitery. The 
cruelty of Maosiimin was derived from a different 
fource, the fear of contempt. Though be de- 
pended on the attachment of the foldiers^ who 
loved him for virtues like their own» he was coji- 
fcious that his mean and barbarian origin, his £91* 
yage appearan.ce, and his total ignorance of the 
so-ta and inAitutions of civil life % formed a very 
unfavourable cpntraft with the aemhle manners 
of th^ unhappy Alexander, iie rememberQd^ 
that, in his humbler fortune, he. had often waited 
before the door of the haughty nohlea of Rome,, 
^nd h^d been denied a(|mittsiiice by the in(bkii£e 
of their flaves. He recoUefled top the &iiendfliip 
pf a few who had relieved his poferty, and aififtcd 
l^is rifmg hopes. But thofe who had fpumed^ 
and thofie who ha4 protefted the Thraciao, were 
goiky of the fame; criniie, the knowledge of bis 
original obfcurity. For thi$ crime n%any wer« 
put to death ; apd by the execution of fevetalol 
his benefa&ors, Maximin publifbed^ in chamcn 
ters of blood, the indelible hiftory of hia bafen^ 
and ingratitude '• 

The dark and fanguinary foul of the tyratit» 
was open, to every fufpicion againft thofe amoog 
his fubjefts who were the moft diftingnifhed by 
their birth or merit. Whenever he was abuimed 

' It appears that he was tot?illy ignorant of the Greek languages 
w1iich» from its univerfal ufe in converfation and letters, wa» an 
eflfential part of every liberal education. , 

9 Hift. Auguft, p. 141. Herodian^ 1. vii, p.iS7« The latter. of 
thefc hiftorians h^f be^n moft uojuftiy ccnfurcd for ^paupg the vice^i 
of Maxinain. 

. \c1th 
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i^th the found of treafon, his crudty was un- chap. 
bounded and unrelenting. A confpiracy againft 
his life was either difcovered or imagined^ and 
Magnus, a confular fenator, was named as the 
principal author of It. Without a witncfs, with- 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of de- 
fence, Magnus, with' four thoufand of his fup- 
pofed aecompliees, were put to death. Italy and 
the whole empire were infefted with innumerable 
j[|)ies and informers. Oil the flighted accufation^ 
the firil of the Roman nobles, who had governed 
pr6yinces, commanded armies, and been adorned 
with the confular and triumphal ortiaments, wcrt 
chained on the public carriages, and hurried 
away to the emperor's pi^efence. Confifcation, 
exile, or firftple death, were efteemcd uncommon 
inftances of his lenityV Some of the unfortunate 
Aafferers he ordered i6 be fewed up in the hide$ 
of ilaughtered ammaU, others to be expofed to 
wild beads, others again to be beaten to death 
with clubs. During the three years of his reign; 
he difdained to vifit either Rome or Italy. Hi^ 
camp, occafionally removed frotof the banks of 
the Rhine to thofe of the Danube^ was' the feat 
of his ftern defpotifm, which trampled on every 
principle of law and juftice, and was fupported 
by the avowed power of the fword '**. No man 

'o The wife of Maximiny by infinuattng wife counfeU with fe« 
male gentlenefs, fometimes brpught back the tyrant to the way of 
truth and humanity. See Ammianus Marcellinus, I, xiv. c. x. 
where he alludes to the fa£l which he had more fuliy related under 
the reign of the Gordians. We may colle(5t from the medals* that 
PauUina was the name qf this benevolent emprefsj and fromihe 
title of Divat that (he died before Maximin. (Valefius ad loc. cit. 
Ammian.) Spanheim de U. et P. N. toui, ii« pf 300* 
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CHAP, of noble birth, elegant accomplifliments, or knbw- 
^^i-^v^ ledge of civil bufinefs, was fuSered near his per- 
fon ; and the court of a Roman emperor revived 
the idea of thofe ancient chiefs of flaves and gladi- 
ators, whofe favage power had left a deep impref- 
fion of terror and deteftation ". 
Oppreflion As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
vinces.^'^' fined to the illuftrious fenators, or even to the 
bold adventurers, who in the court or army ex- 
pofe themfelves to the caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their fufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleafure. But the 
iyrant's avarice, ilimulated by the infatiate defires 
of the foldiers, at length attacked the public pro- 
perty. Every city of the empire was poffefled of 
an independent reve^ue, defti^ied to purchafe 
corn for the multitude, and to fupply the expences 
of the games and entertainments. By a fmgle 
ad of authority, the whole: mafs of wealth was 
at once confifcated for the ufe of the Imperial 
treafury. The temples were ftripped of their 
mod valuable offerings of gold and filver, and 
the ftatues of gods, heroes, and en:nerors, were 
melted down and coined into money. Thefe im- 
pious orders could not be executed without tu- 
mults and maflfacres, as in many places the people 
• chofe rather to die in the defence of their altars, 
than to behold in the midft of peace their cities 
expofed to the rapine and^ cruelty of war. The 
foldiers themfelves, among whom this facrile- 
gious plunder was diftributed, received it with a 

" He was cpm|>ared to Sp^rucut and Athfhio. Hift. Augufi. 
p. I4-I* / 
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blufli ; and, hardened as they were in a£ts of vio^ c h a p^ 
lence, they dreaded the juft reproaches of their ^-li-w^w 
friends and relations. Throughout the Roman 
world a general cry of indignation was heard» 
imploring vengeance on the common enemy of 
humankind; and at lengthy by an a£t of private 
pppreflion, a peaceful and unarmed province was 
driven into rebellion agatnft him '*• 

The procurator of Africa was a fervant worthy Hevoh « 
of fuch a mafter, who confidered the fines and Amenity 
confifcations of the rich as one of the moft fruit* ApcU. 
ful branches of the Imperial revenue. An ini- 
quitous fentence had been pronounced againft 
ibme opulent youths of that country, the execu- 
^tion of which would have ftripped them of hr 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this ex« 
tremity, a refolution that mud either complete 
or prevent their ruin, was didated by defpsun 
A refpite of three days, obtained with difficulty 
from the rapacious treafurer, was employed in 
coUefting from their eftates a great number of 
(laves and peafants, blindly devoted to the com^ 
mands of their lords, and armed with the. ruftic 
weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of the 
coofpiracy, as they were admitted to the audieiQce 
of the * procurator, dabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, and, by the aT- 
fiftance of their tumultuary train, feized on the 
Jittle town of Thyfdrus ", and erefted the (land- 

aid 

■* Herodiaii) 1. vii. p. 13S. Zofim. I. i. p. 15* 
*t In the fertile territory of fiyzacium^ one hundred and fiffy 
miles to the fouth of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably 

«>7 
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CHAP, ard oiT rebellion againfi: the foverdgn of the Ro« 
■L,^^-^' man empire* They refted their hopes on the 
hatred of mankind againft Maximin, and they 
jodicbufly refolved to oppcfe to that ^detefted 
tyrant, an emperor whofe mild virtues had al- 
ready acquired the love and efteem of the Ro^ 
tnans^ and whofe authority over the province 
would give weight and ftability to the enterprife. 
Crordianus, their proconful, and the cb]e&, of 
dittir choice, refufed, with* unfeigned reluftance^ 
the dangerous honour, and begged with tears^, 
that they would fuffer him to terminate in peace 
n Long and innocent life, without ftaining hik 
feeble. 9ge with civil blood. Their menaces 
compelled him to accept the Imperial purpld, 
his only refuge indeed ^gainft the jealous cruelty 
ci Maximin j fince, according to the reafoning of 
tyrants, thofe who have been efteemed worthy of 
the throne deferve death, and thofe who deliberate 
have already rd;>elled '^ 
Chatn^tr The family of Gordianus was one of the nK>ft 
S!l orihc iUuftrious of the Roman fenate. On the father's 
twoGor- fide, be was defcended from the Gracchi; on 
his mother's, from the emperor Trajan. A 
great eftate enabled him to fupport the dignity 
<tf his birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he 
difplayed an elagant tafte, and beneficent dif* 
pdfition. The palace in Rome, formerly inha- 
bited by the great Pompey, had been, during 

by the Gordians, with the title of colony, and with a fine amphi- 
theatre, which is dill in a very perfe^ date. See Itinerar* WefTeling, 
^. $9» and Shawns Travels, p. 117. 

>4 Herodmi, 1. vii* p. 239. Hift. Aiiguft. p* tjs* 

feveral 
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feveral generations, in the poffeffion of Gordidh's ^ *^ ^* 
family '\ It was diftinguiflied by ancient tror 
p^es of naval vidories, and decorated with the 
works of modern paintings His villa <hi the 
road to Praenefte, was celebrated for baths of fin- 
gular beauty and extent, for three (lately rooms 
of an hundred feet in length, and for a magnificent 
portico, fupported by two hundred columns of 
the four mod: curious and coftly forts of mar«» 
ble*\ The public fhows exhibited at his ex- 
pence, and in which the people were entertstthed 
with many hundreds of wild beads and gladia- 
tors '% feem to furpafs the fortune of a fubjeft; 
and whilil the liberality of other magiftrate» 
was confined to a few folemn feftivak in Rome^ 
the magnificence of Gordian was repeated, when 
ha was sedile, every month in. the year, and ex- 
tended, during his confuUhip, to the principal 

>5 Bift. Aug. |>. T5S, The celebi;aud houiepf PompeyiflMfM 
was ulurped by Marc Anton y» and confequently became, after the 
TnunTvir*s death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor Tra* 
jw allowed and even encouraged the rich fenators to ptirchife thoft 
ngagniiicent and ufelefs places (Plin. Panegyric, c. 50.) s and itma^ 
feem probable, that, on this occalion, Pompey'^a houfe came into the 
poflefl^on of Gordian'^s great grandfather. 

k6 ^he Claudian, the Numidian, the Caryftian, and the Synna. 
dian. The colours of Roman marbles have been faintly defcribed 
and imperfe^lly diftingui(hed. It appears, however, that the Cary/1 
tifun was a fea-green, aod that the marble of Synnada was white 
mixed with oval fppts of piirple. See SaJmafius ad Hift* Auguft^ 
p* i64». 

>7 Hift. Auguft. p. 151, 152. He fometimes gave five hundred pair 
of Gladiators, never lefs than one hundred and fifty* He once gave 
£0r the ufe of the Circus one. hundred Sicilian^ and as many Cappa. 
docian horfes. The animals defigned for buntings were chiejfly beart» 
boars, bulls, ftags, elks, wild afles, &C4 Elephants and liona ftem 
to hive been appropriated to Imperial magnificence* 
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CHAP, citi^ of Italy. He was twice elevated to the laft 
mentioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alex- 
ander; for he poiTeiFed the uncommon talent of 
acquiring the efteem of virtuous princes, with- 
out alarming the jealoufy of tyrants. His long- 
life was innocently fpenc in the fludy of letters 
and the peaceful honours of Rome; and, till he 
was named proconful of Africa by the voice ^of 
the fenate and the approbation of Alexander ", 
he appears prudently to have declined the com- 
mand of armies and the government of provinces* 
As long as that emperor lived, Africa was happy 
under the ad minifl; ration of his worthy repre- 
feat^tive ; after the barbarous Maximin had 
iifurped the throne, Gordianus alleviated the 
miferies which he was unable to prevent. Whea 
be rdudantly accepted the purple, he was above 
fourf(;ore years old ; a laft and valuable remains, 
of the happy age of the Antonines, whofe virtues 
he revived in his own condufl, and celebrated m 
an elegant poem of thirty books. With the ve- 
nerable proconful, his fon, who had accompanied 
him into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewife 
declared emperor. His manners were lefs pure, 
but his character was equally amiable with that 
of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged con- 
cubines, and a library of fixty-two thoufand vo- 
lumes, attefted the variety of his inclinations; 
and from the produ£tions which he left behind 

« 

>' See the original letter, in the Augnftan Htftory, p. 15ft, which 
at o^ce (hews Alexander's rtfye^ for the authority of the fenatej 
and bt» efteem for the proeonful appointed by that aflfembiy. 

himi 
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him, it appears that the former as well as the ^ ^^^ p. 
latter were defigned for ufe rather than for often- v,— ^v-*-j 
tation". The Roman people acknowledged in 
the features of the younger Gordian the refem- 
blance of Scipio Africanus, recollefted with plea- 
fure that his mother was the grand-daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and refted the public hope on 
thofe latent virtues which had hitherto, as they 
fondly imagined, lain concealed in the luxuriotis 
indolence of a private life. 

As foon as the Gordians had appeafed the firft They mu 
tumult of a popular eleftion, they removed their firmatST* 
court to Carthage. They were received with the ®* ^^i*''**- 
acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their 
virtues, and who, fince the vifit of Hadrian, 
had never beheld the majefty of a Roman em- 
peror. But thefe vain acclamations neither 
ftrengthewed nor confirmed the title of the Gor- 
dians. They were induced by principle, as well 
as intereft, to folicit the approbation of the 
fenate ; and a deputation of the nobleft provin- 
cials was fent, without delay, to Rome, to relate 
and juftify the conduft of their countrymen, who, , 
hav ing long fuffered with patience, were at length 
refolved to a£t with vigour. The letters of the 
new princes were modeft and refpeftful, excufing 
the neceflity which had obliged them to accept 
the Imperial title; but fubmitting their eleftion 

'9 By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
four children. His literary produ6lions, though lefs numerous, 
were hy no means contemptible. 

and 
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CHAP, and iheiT fate lo the fupreme judgment bf th^ 

V--V-W fenate"". 

Thefenate ^he inclinations of the fenate were neither 

ratines 

their eiec- doubtful nor divided. The birth and noble alli* 
GwdiansI ^^^^s of the Gordians had intimately conneded 
them with the mod illuftrious houfes of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependants in 
that affembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild adminrftration opened the 
flattering profpeft of the reftoration, not only of 
the civil but even of the republican government. 
. The terror of military violence, which had firft 
obliged the fenate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the deftion of a barbarian 
peafant*', now produced a contrary efFeft, and 
provoked them to affert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the fenate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamed fubmiflion had not appeafed his fury, 
the moft cautious innocence would not remove 
his fufpicions; and even the care of their own 
fafety urged them to (hare the fortune of an en* 
terprife, of which (if unfuccefsful) they were 
fure to be the firft viftims. Thefe confiderations, 
and perhaps others of a niore private naiure^ 
were debated in a previous conference of the 
confuls and the magiftrates. As foon as their 
refolution was decided, they convoked in the 
temple of Caftor the whole body of the fenate, 

*«> Herodian> 1. vli. p. 243. Hlft. Auguft. p. 14.4. 
*' Quod lam^n patres dum periculofum cxiftiipant j inermes ar« 
aiato refiftcre approbavejrunt. AureUui Vi£i9r, 

3 according 
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according to aa ancient form of fecrecy**, cal- chap* 
culated to awaken their attention, and to conceal ^.lii^^-w 
their decrees, " Confcript fathers/' faid the 
conful Syllanus, ^^ the two Gordians, both of 
" confular dignity, the one your proconful, the 
other your lieutenant, have been declared em* 
perors by the general confent of Africa. Let 
us return thanks," he boldly continued, ** to 
the youth of Thyfdrus; let us return thanks 
to the faithful people of Carthage, our gene« 
rous deliverers from an horrid monfter— Why 
do you hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? 
Why do you caft thofe anxious looks on each 
other? why hefitate? Maximin is a public 
enemy ! may his enmity foon expire with him^ 
and may we long enjoy the prudence and feli- 
city of Gordian the^ father, the valour and con- 
ftancy of Gordian the fon*M'' The noble 
ardour of the conful revived the languid fpirit 
of the fenate. By an unanimous decree the elec- and de- 
tion of the Gordians was ratified, Maximin, his S!f"? . 
fon, and his adherents were pronounced enemies a public 
of their country, and liberal rewards were offered *"*"*^* 
to whofoever had the courage and good fortune 
to deftroy them. 

During the emperor's abfence, a detachment Affumet 
of the Braetorian guards remained at Rome, to J^^^j^^f 

Rome and 
** Even the fervants of the hoiife, the fcribes, &c, were excliided, Italjs 

and their office was iiited by the ienators therofelves. We are obliged 

to the Aiiguftan Hillory, p. 159, for preferving this curioui example 

of the old difcipline of the commonwealth. 

*J This fpirited fpeech, tranilated from the Augiiflan hiftorian, 

p. 156, fcems tranfcribed by hjm from the original regifters of the 

fenate. 

pro ted. 
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CHAP. prote61:, or rather to command the capital. The 
w-i-^i'l- prssfed Vitalianus had fignali^ed his fidelity to 
Maximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed) and even prevented, the cruel mandates 
of the tyrant. His death alone could refcue the 
authority of the fenate and the lives of the fe- 
nators, from a ftate of danger and fufpence* 
Before their refolves had tranfpired, a quasftor 
and fome tribunes were commiilioned to take his 
devoted life. They executed the order with equal 
boldnefs and fuccefs; and, with their bloody 
daggers in their hands, ran through the ftreets^ 
proclaiming to the people and the foldiers, the 
news of *the happy revolution. The enthufiafm 
of liberty was feconded by the promife of a large 
donative, in lands and money ; the ftatues of 
Maximin were thrown down j the capital of the 
empire acknowledged, with tranfport, the autho* 
rity of the two Gordians and the fenate *^ ; and 
the example of Rome was followed by the reft of 
Italy, 
and pre. A new fpirit had arifen in that aflembly, whofe 
cTvTwr * long patience had been infulted by wanton def^ 
potifm and military licence. The fenate aflfumed 
the reins of government, and, with a calm intre- 
pidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the caufe 
of freedom. Among the confular fenators re- 
commended by their merit and fervices to the 
favour of the emperor Alexander, it was eafy to 
fele^ tvventy, not unequal to the command of 
an army, and the conduft of a war. To th«fe 

*4 Herodian, 1. vii. p. i44« 
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iras the defence of Italy intrafted. Each was chap. 

• VII. 

appointed to a£t in his refpedive department^ v,...-v--— ^ 
authorized to enrol :and difcipline the Italian 
youth; and inftruded to fortify the ports and 
highways, againfl; the Impending invafion of 
Maximin« A number of deputies, chofen from 
the mod illuftrious . of the fenacorian and equef- 
trian orders, were difpatched at the fame . time to 
the governors of the feveral provinces, earneftly 
conjuring them to fly to the afliftance of their 
country, and to remind the nations of theif an- 
cient ties of friendfliip with the Roman fenate 
and people. , The general refpeft with which 
thefe deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the fenate, , . 

fuflSciently prove that the fubjefts of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon diftrefs, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppreflion than from refiftance. The con- ^ 

fcioufnefs of that melancholy truth, infpires a 
degree of perfevering fury, feldom to be found 
in th-ofe civil wars which are artificially fupported 
for the benefit of a few faftious and defigning 
leaders *^ 

For while the caufe of the Gordians was em- ^cfeatand 
"braced with fuch difFufive ardour, the Gordians th»two - 
themfelves were no more. The feeble court of ^o^^^ns. 
Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of 3d July* 
Capdianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a. 
fmall band of veterans, and a fierce hoft of bar- 



*$ Herodian^ ].vii« ptft47« 1. viii. p. %7j. Hift»Auguft«!p«t56 

. VoL.L U barians. 
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e H A P. bariaftSy attacked a faithful, but un^prarlike pro*^ 
'_j-^^' vmce* The younger Gordian falUed out to meet 
the enemy at the head of a few guards, and a 
biimerous undifciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His ufelefs 
valour ferved only to procure hitti an honourable 
death in the field of battle. His aged father, 
Whofe reign had not exceeded thirty-flx days, 
put an end to his life on the firft news of the defeat. 
Carthage, deftitute of defence, opened her gates to 
the conqueror, and Africa was expofed to the 
rapacious cruelty of a flave, obliged to. fatisfy his 
titirelenting matter with a large account of blood 
4nd treafure **. 
EieAien of The fatc of the Gordians filled Rome with juft, 
J^S^B^bu ^^^ unexpefted terror. The fenate convoked m 
»usbythe the temple of Concord, affefted to tranfaft the 
ftb julj* common bufinefs of the day ; and feemed to de^- 
cline, with trembling anxiety, the confideration 
6f their own, and the public danger. A filent 
confterhation prevailed on the aflembly, till a 
fenator, of the name and family of Trajan, awaken- 
ed his brethren from their fatal lethargy. He 
reprefented to them, that the choice of cautious 
dilato/y meafures had been long imce out of their 
power; that Maximin, implacable by nature^ 

*A HeroJian, f. fii. p. «S4* Hi(^. Auguft. p. 150— i6o« We 
itny obferve, that o<te month and fix days, for the reign of GoriltMf, 
is 9 ivit qornrilioh of GaAnilK>n and Panviniiit, infiead of the 'ab(Wd 
reading of one year and &x months. See Commentar. p* 193. Zo- 
fimus relates, L i. p. 17. that the two Gordians periflied by a teippeft 
In the midft of thmr navigwion* A Arang • ignonnce of hilbry, vr ft 
ftfiDge ftbiile of meuphors ! 

tnd 
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and exafperated by injuries, was advancing to* c h a p* 
wards Italy, at the head of the military force of 
the empire ; and that their only remaining zltet*^ 
native, was either to meet hira bravdy in the 
field, or tamely to expcft the tortures and igno« 
minious death referved for unfuccefsful rdjcUion^ 
We have loft," continued he, ** two excellent 
princes ; but unlefs we defert ouHTelves, the 
hopes of the republic- have not perifhed witlj 
the Gordians. Many are the fenators, w:hofe 



« 

<C 

*' virtues have deferved, and whofe abilities 
*' would fuftain, the Imperial dignity. Let us 

-cc 

« 



eleft two emperors, one of whom may con- 
duA the war againft the public enemy, whilft 
his colleague remains at Rome to direct the 
civil ad minift ration. I cheerfully expofe myfetf 
to the danger and envy of the nomination^ 
and give my vote in favour of 'Maximus and 
Balbinus. Ratify my choice, confcript fatbers, 
or appoint, in their place, others more worthy 
•* of the empire." The general apprehenlion 
filenced the whifpers of jealoufy ; the merit df the 
candidates was univerfally acknowledged ; and 
the houfe refounded with th^ fmcere acclania-* 
tions^ of ^' long life and victory to the emperors 
Maximus and Balbinus* You are happy in the 
judgment of the fenate ; may the republic be 
happy under your adminiftration ^M" 



4C 



*7 See ^e Augufbm Hiftory, p. 1669 from the regifters of the 
' fenate $ the dare is confefledly faoUy, huf the coinci4eDce of the 
ApoHitiariftfl gimes enables his to coiveli it. 

Ua The 
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CHAP, The -Virtues and the reputation of the new cm* 
V— v-^ perors juftified the moft fanguine hopes of the 
Their cha- Romans. The various nature of their talents 
feemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de- 
partment of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired 
orator, a poet of diftinguifhed fame, and a wife 
magiftrate, who had exercifed with innocence 
and applaufe the civil jurifdiftion in almoft all the 
interior provinces of the empire. His birth was 
noble *% his fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and affable. In him the love of pleafure was 
corrected by a fenfe of dignity, nor had the habits 
of eafe deprived him of a capacity for bufmefs. 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raifed 
himfelf from the meaneft origin to the firft env 
ployments of the (late and army. His viftories 
over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the aut- 
ierity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
, juflice, whilft he was Praefeft of the city, com- 
manded the efleem of a people, whofe aSe£Uons 
were engaged in favour of the more amiable 
Balbinus. The two colleagues had both been 

^^ He was defcended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spantard, 
and the adopted fon of Theoplunes the Greek hiftorian. Balbos 
obtained the freedom of Rome by the favour of Pompey, and pre- 
, ferved it by the eloquence of Ciccpo (fee OraC. pro Cornell Balbo). 
The friend Ihip ofCaefar (to whom be tendered the moft important 
fecret fervices in the civil war) raifed him to the confulAiip and the 
pontificate, honours never yet poiTefled by a ftranger. The nephew 
of this Balbus triumphed over the Garamanjtes. Sec Di6^ionnaire de 
Bayle, au mot B^lbuSf where he diliitiguiflies th< feveral perfons of that 
name, and redifies;, with his ufual accujracjrythe miftakes.of formcc 
writers concerning them, 

confuls 
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confuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honour- chap. 
able office), both had been named among the ^.^^^^^m^ 
twenty lieutenants of the fenate ; and fince the one 
was fixty and the other feventy-four years old **, 
they had both attained the full maturity of age and 
experience. 

After the fenate had conferred on Maximus Tumultat 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the confular xhnoun. 
and tribunitian power, the title of Fathers of gcrOor- 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme ciared*c«. 
Pontiff, they afcended to the Capitol, to return ^* 
thanks to the gods, protestors of Rome''. The 
folemn rites of facrifice were difturbed by a fe- 
dition of the people. The licentious multitude 
neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
Rifficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 
Their increafing numbers furrounded the temple 
of Jupiter ; with obftinate clamours they afferted 
their inherent right of confenting to the eledion 
of their fovereign; and demanded, with an ap- 
parent moderation, that, befides the two empe- 
rors chofen by the fenate, a third fliould be added 
of the family of the Gordians, as a juft return 
of gratitude to thofe princes who had facrificed 
their lives for the republic. At the head of the 
city-guards, and the youth of the cqueftrian 

*9 Zonaras, l.xii. p. 6ii. But little dependence is to beiiad on' 
the authority of a moilcro Greel^, lb grofsly ignorant of tlie hiftory 
of the third century, that he creates feve^al imaginary eqnperorsi and 
confounds thofe who really exifted. 

3c» Herodian, 1. vii. p. i56» fuppofes that the fenate was at firft 
convoked in the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occafion. The ' 
Avguftaa lliftory^ p. iiG, feems much more authentic* 

U 3 order. 
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CHAP, order, Maxtmus and Balbinus attempted to cut 
v««i.v^ their way through the feditious multitude. The 
multitude, armed with flicks and flones, drove 
them back into the Capitol. It is. prudent to 
jield when the conteft, whatever may be the iffue 
of it, muft be fatal to both parties. A boy, only 
thirteen years of age, the grandfon of the elder, 
and nephew of the younger, Gordian, was produced 
to the people, inveded with the ornaments and 
title of Caefar. The tumult was appeafed by this 
cafy conjlefcenfion ; and the two emperors, as foon 
as they had been peaceably acknowledged in 
Rome, prepared to defend Italy againfl; the com-* 
nK)n enemy. 
Maximin Whilft in Rome and Africa revohitions fuc- 
at7adcthe cecded oach other with fuch amazing rapidity, 
ther* *"** ^^® mind of Maximin was agitated by the moft 
jterorsf fuHptis paffions* He is faid to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
^cree of the fenate againfl him, not • with the 
temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beafl ; 
which, as it could not difcharge itfelf on the dif* 
tant fenate, threatened the life of his fon, of his 
friends, and of afl who ventured to approach his 
perfon. The grateful intelligence of the death 
of the ^Gordians was quickly followed by tlie 
aflurance that the fenate, laying afide all hopes of 
pardon or accommodation, had fubflituted in 
their room two emperors, with whofe merit be 
tould hot be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
pnly confolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
could only be obtained by arms. The flrengtb 
q{ the legions had been affembled by Alexander 

from 
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from all parts of the empire. Three fuccefsfal Q q a p. 
^mpaigns againft the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians, had raifed their fame, confirmed th^r 
difc4)line, and even increafed their nu.mbers, by 
filling the ranks with the flower of the barbarian 
youth. The life of Ma:^min bad been fpent in 
war, and the candid feverity of hiftory canno( 
refufe him the valour of a foldier, or even thf 
abilities of an experienced general'". It migh; 
naturally be expected, that a prince of fuch ^ 
character, inftead of fuffering the rebellion to 
gain {lability by delay, (hould immediately hav^ 
marched from the banks of the Danube to thofe 
of the Tyber, and that his viftorious army, in* 
iligated by contempt for the fenate, and eager to 
gather the fpoils of Italy, ihould have burned 
with impatience to finifli the eafy and lucrative 
conqueft. Yet as far as we can trull to the ob« 
fcure chronology of that period '% it appears that 

3' In Uerodian, 1. vii. p. 249» and in the Auguftan Hiftory, we 
have three feveral orations of Maximin to his army, on the rebellion 
of A.fnca and Rome : M* de Tillemont has very juftly obferved, that 
they neither agree with each other, nor with truth, Uiiloire des Em- 
pereurs, torn. iii. p. 799. 

32 The careleiTnefs of the writers of that age leaves us in a Angular 
ptrplexity. i* We know that Maximus and Balbinus were killed 
during the Capitoline games. Herodian,J. viii. p. xSf. The au- 
thority of Cenforihus (deDie Natali, c. iS.) enables us to fix thofe 
games with certainty to the year ajS, but leaves us in ignorance of 
the month or day. t. The election of Gordian by the fenate, is 
fixed, with equal certainty, to the 17th of May ; but we are at a 
lofs to difcover, whether it 'was in the fame or the preceding year. 
Tillemont and Muratori, who maintains the two oppoiite opinions, 
bring into the field a defultory troop of authorities, conje^ures, and 
|>robabilities. The one ieems to draw out, the other to contraA, the 
feries of events between thofe periods, more than can be well reconciled 
to r^skfon and hiitory. Yet it is neceffary to choofe between them, 

V 4 tte 
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the operations of fome foreign war deferred the 
Italian expedition till the enfuing fpring. Froin 
the prudent conduft of Maximin, we may learn 
that the favage features of his character have beeii 
exaggerated by the pencil of party, that his pat 
fioris, however impetuous, fubmitted to^ the force 
of reafon, and that the barbarian poflfeffed fome- 
thing of the generous fpirit of Sylla, who fubdued 
the enemies* of Rome, before he fufFered himfelf 
to revenge his private injuries ". 
' When the troops of Maximin, advancing in 
excellent order, arrived at the fpot of the Julian 
Alps, they were terrified by the filence and defo- 
latiori' that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. Th^ 
villages and open towns hgid been a{)andoned on 
their approach by the' inhabitants, the cattle was 
ilriven away, the provifions removed, or deftroyed, 
the bridges broke down, nor was any thing 
left which could afford either flielter or fub- 
fiftence to an invader. Such had been the v^\k 
orders of the generals of the fenatej whofe de- 
fign was to protraft the war, to ruin the army of 
Maximin by the flow operation of famine, an4 
to confume his ftrength in the fieges of the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, which they had plentifully 
ftpred with men an(i proyifions from the deferte4 
country. Aquileia received and withftood the 
firft (hock of the invafion. The ftreams that 
iflue from the head of the Hadriatic gulf, fwelled 



3? Vtlleius Patercuhis, l.ii. c. 24. The preiident de Montc- 

fquieu (in his dialogue between Sylla and Eiicrates) exprefTes the 

fentiments of the dilator, in a rjjiiited and even a fublime man* 
jier. : . . . . »^ 

. by 
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ty the malting of the winter fnows ^% oppofed chap. 
an unexpefted obftacle to the arms of Maximin, ^^^j- 
At length, on a fingular bridge, conftrufted with 
art and difllculty of large hogflieads^ he tranf- 
ported his army to the oppofite bank, rooted up 
the beautiful vioeyaxds in the neighbourhood of 
Aquileia, demoliflied the fuburbs, and employed 
the timber of the buildings in the engines and 
towers, with which on every fide he attacked the 
city. The walls, fallen to decay during the 
fecurity of a long peace, had been haftily repaired 
on this fudden emergency : but the firmed 
defence of Aquileia confifted in the conftancy of 
the citizens j all ranks of whom, inftead of being 
difmayed, were animated by the extreme dan- 
ger, and their knowledge of the tyrant's unrelent- 
ing temper. Their courage was fupported and 
direded by Grifpinus and Menophilus, two of the 
twenty lieutenants of the fenate, who with a'fmall 
body of regular troops had thrown themfelves 
Into the befieged place. The army of Maximia 
was repulfed on repeated attacks^ his niachines 

34 Muratori ( Annali d^Ifalia, torn. ii. p. 194.) thinks the meltings 
qf the fnows fuits better with the months of June or July, than wit^ 
that of February. The opinion of a man who pafTed his life between 
the Alps and the Appennines, is undoubtedly of great weight; yet I 
obferyey z.That the long winter, of which Muratori takei advantage^ 
U to be found only in the Latin verfion, and not in the Greek teyt of 
Herodian. ^, That the viciflitude of funs and rains, to which the 
foldiers of Maximin were expofed (Herodian, 1. viii. p. 177) denotes 
the'rpring rather than the fummer. We may obferve likewife, that 
thefe feveral ftream;;, as they melted into one, compofed the Timarus^ 
fo poetically (in every fenfe of the word) defcribed by Virgil. They 
are about twelve miles to the eaft of Aquileia. Soe Cluver. Italia 
^ntiqua, torn. i. p. 189, &c« 

- deftroye4 
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c HA P. deftroyed by fliowers of artificial fire ; aod the 
g.enerou8 enthufiafm of the Aquileians was exalted 
into a confidence of fuccefs, by the opinion, 
that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in 
perfon in the defence of his diftrefTed woiihip- 
pers ''. 

Condoaof The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as 
iar as Ravenna, to fecure that important place, 
and to haften the military preparations, b^eld 
the event of the war in the more faithful mirror 
of re^fon and policy. He was too fenfible, that 
a fingle town could not refift the perfevering 
efforts of a great army ; and he dreaded, left the 
enemy, tired with the obftinate refiftance of 
/Iquileia, ibould oi;x a fudden relinqui(h thd 
fruitlefs fiege, and inarch diredly towards Rome. 
'^^he fate of the empire and the caufe of freedom 
muft then be committed to the chance of a battle ; 
fod what ar^ x:ould he oppofe to the veteran 
)egioiLS of the Rhine and Danube? Some 
troops newly levied among the generous but 
enervated youth of Italy ; and a body of German 
auxiliaries, on whofe firmnefs, in the hour of 
ttialy it was dangerous to depend. In the midft 
of thefe juft alarms, the ftroke of domeftic con« 
fpiracy punifbed the crimes of Maximin, and 
delivered Rome and the fenate from the calami* 
ties that would furely have attended the victory of 
BQ enraged barbarian. 

•}< Hecodian, 1. viii. p. »7». The Celtic deity w«i fuppofed to 
^ ApoU^ »nd cfCKived under tlat naikic the tlHuikt of the feDetc. 
A temple was likewUe built to Venus the btld, in honour of the 
wonen of Aquileia, who had gifen up their haif to nake ropet.fer 
iheHuJiMM^y^ginctt 

The 
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The people of Aquileia had fcarcely expe* chap. 
rienced any of the common miferies of a fiege, v,-->.-L,; 
their magazines were plentifully fupplied, and JJ||j^*1^ 
feveral fountains within the walls aflured them of and hit 
an inexhauftible refource of frefh water. The A?b.»tt. 
ibldiers of Maximin were> on the contrary, ex* April, 
pofed to the inclemency of the feafon, the coa<« 
tagion of difeafe, and the horrors of famine. 
The open country was ruined, the rivers filled 
with the ilain, and polluted with blood. A 
ipirit of defpair and difaiFe£tion began to^diSufe 
itfelf among the troops ; and as they were cut off 
from all intelligence, they eafily believed that 
the whole empire had embraced the caufe of the 
fenate, and that they «were left as devoted vie* 
tims to periih under the impregnable walls of 
Aquileia. The fierce temper of the tyrant was 
exafperated by difappointments, which he imputed 
to the cowardice of his army; and his wanton 
and ilUtimed cruelty, inftead of ftriking terror, 
infpired hatred, and a ju(t defire of revenge* 
.A party of Pra&torian guards, who trembled 
for their wives and children in the camp of 
Albaj near Rome, executed the fentencc of the 
fenate. Maximin, abandoned by his guard«t 
was {lain in his tent, with his fon (whom he had 
aiTociated to the honours of the purple), AauU** 
nus the praefe£t, and the principal minifters of 
bis tyranny ^^ The fight of their heads, borne 

on 

sA Herodiaiiy If vui, p. 179* Hift. Augul^. p« 146. The dura* 
Cion of Maxiiiiin*s reign hat not been defijned with much accuracy^ 
cycept by £utroj>iut| who allows him tbrfe years and s^ few days 

(1. «. 
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CHAP, on the point of fpears, convinced the citizens of 
sy^^^^ Aquileia, that the fiege was at an end ; the gates 
of the city were thrown open, a liberal market 
was provided for the hungry troops of Maximin, 
and" the whole army joined in folemn protcfta- 
tions of fidelity to the fenate and the people of 
Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximus-. 
Hifpor- and Balbinus. Such was the deferved fate of 
a brutal favage, deftitute, as he has generally 
been reprefented, of every fentiment that diftin- 
guifhes a civilized, or even a human being. The 
body was fuited to the foul. The ftature of 
Maximin exceeded the meafure of eight feet, 
and circumftances almoft incredible are related 
of his matchlefs ftrength and appetite". Had 
lie lived in a lefs enlightened age, tradition and 
poetry might well have defcribed him as one of 
thofe monftrous giants, whofe fupernatural power 
was conftantly exerted for the deftruftion of man* 
^ind. 
Joy of the It is eafier to conceive than to defcribe the 
world. univerfal'joy of the Roman world on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of which is faid to have been 
carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. 
The return of Maximus was a triumphal procef- 

(bix.' I.) 5 we may depend on the infegrity of the text, as the Latin 
original is checked by the Greek verfion of Paeanius. 

37 Eivht Koman feet ami one third, which are equal to aboye 
eight Englffh feet, as the two meafuces are to each other in the pro- 
partion o^ 967 to 1000. See Graves^s difcourfe on the Roman foot. 
We are told that Maximin could drink in a day an ami^hora (or 
al|out feven gallons of wine), and eat thirty or forty pounds of ineat. 
He could move a loaded waggon, break a horfeU leg with his fift. 
crumble ftones in his hand, and tear up fmall trees by the roots. See 
bis life in the Auguftan Hiftory, . « . 

fion. 
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fion, his colleague and young Gordian went^ut chap. 
to meet him, and the three princes made their 
entry into the capital, attended by the ambaffadors 
of almoft all the cities of Italy, faluted with 
the fplendid offerings of gratitude and fuperfti- 
tion, and received with the unfeigned acclama- 
tions of the fenate and people, who perfuaded 
thcmfelves that a golden age would fucceed to an 
age of iron^% The conduft of the two empe- 
rors correfponded with thefe expeflations. They 
adminiftered juftice in perfon ; and the rigour of 
the one was tempered by the other's clemency. 
The oppreffive taxes with which Maximin had 
loaded the rights of inheritance and fucceffion, 
were repealed, or at leafl: moderated. Difcipline 
was revived, and with the advice of the fenate 
many wife laws were enacted by their Imperial 
minifters, who endeavoured to reftore a civil 
conftitution on the ruins of military tyranny, 
*' What reward may we expefl: for delivering 
" Rome from a monfter ?" was the queflioa 
afked by Maximus, in a moment of freedom and 
confidence. Balbinus anfwered it without hefi- 
tation, " The love of the fenate, of the people, 
" and of all mankind." " Alas !"^ replied his 
more penetrating colleague, " Alas ! I dread the 
*' hatred of the foldiers, and the fatal effefts of 
" their refentment ^^'' His apprehenfions were but 
too well juftified by the event. 

38 See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus tlie confitlg 
ta^ the two emperors, in the Augullan Hiftory* 

J? Hift. Auguft. p. X7I- 

Whilft 
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CHAP. Whilft Maximus was preparing to defend Italy 
^_^1^. againft the commcfn foe, Balbinus, who remained 
^dition at 21 Romc, had been engaged in fcenes of blood 
and inteftine difcord. Diftruft and jealoufy^ 
reigned in the fenata; and even in the temples 
where they affembled, every fenator carried either 
open or concealed arms. In the midft of their 
deliberations, two veterans of the guards, aflu- 
ited either by curiofity or a finifter motive, auda- 
cioufly thruft themfelves into the houfe, and ad-^ 
vanced by degrees beyond the altar of Viftory. 
Gallicanus, a confular, and Maecenas, a Praeto- 
rian fenator, viewed with indignation their info- 
lent intrufion : drawing their daggers, they laid 
the fpies, for fuch they deemed them, dead at 
the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 
door of the fenate, imprudently exhorted the 
multitude to maffacre the Praetorians, as the 
fecret adherents of the tyrant. Thofe who efcaped 
the firft fury of the tumult took refuge in 
the camp, which they defended with fuperior 
advantage againft the reiterated attacks of the 
people, affifted by the numerous bands of gla- 
■diatoTs, the property of opulent nobles. The 
civil war lafted many days, with infinite lofs and 
confufion on both fides. When the pipes were 
broken that fupplied the camp with water, the 
Praetorians were reduced to intolerable diftrefs ; 
but in their turn they made defperate fallies int!a 
the city, fet fire to a great number of houfes^ 
and filled the ftreets with the blood of the inha- 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by 
inefie£lual edids and precarious truces, to recon« 

cile 
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cile the faftions at Rome. But their ammofity, chap. 

, • ' VII. 

though fmothered for a while, burnt with re- ^^-^-i— ; 
doubled violence. The foldiers, detefting the fenate 
and the people, dcfpifed the weaknefs of a prince, 
who wanted either the fpirit or the power to com« 
mand the obedience of his fubjedts *^ 

After the tyrant^s death, his formidable army Difconteiit 
had acknowledged, from neceffity rather than ^JrUn^*** 
from choice, the authority of Maximus, who guard*, 
tranfported himfelf without delay to thfe camp 
before Aquileia. As foon as he had received 
their bath of fidelity, he addreflfed them in terms 
full of miidnefs uid moderation ; lamented, ra* 
ther than arraigned, the wild diforders of the 
times, and affured the foldiers, that of all their 
pail condu6t, the fenate would remember only 
their generous defertion of the tyrant, and their 
voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en- 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a folemn facriiice of expia- 
tion, and then difmiifed the legions to their feve- 
ral provinces, imprefled, as he hoped, with a 
lively fenfe of gratitude and obedience*'. But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty fpirit of the 
Praetorians. They attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into Rome ; 
but amidfl the general acclamations, the fullen 
dejefled countenance of the guards fufficiently 
declared that they confidered themfelves as the 
objiedt, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 
When the whole body was united in their camp^ 
thofts who had ferved under Maximin,, and thofe 

II wha 
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CHAP. 

VII. 



who had remained at Rome, infenfibly comm'ilN 
nicated to each other their complaints and appre- 
henfions. The emperors chofen by the army had 
periflied with ignominy; thofe eleded by the 
fenate were fcated on the throne**. The long 
difcord between the civil and military powers was 
decided by a war, in which the former had 
obtained a comf)lete victory. The foldiers muft 
now learn a new doftrine of fubmiffion to the 
fenate j and whatever clemency was affefted^ by that 
politic affembly, they dreaded a flow revenge, 
coloured by the name of difcipline, and juftified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 
fate was ftill in their own hands ; and if they 
had courage to defpife the vain terrors of an 
impotent republic, it was eafy to convince 
the world, that thofe who Xvere malters of the 
arms, were mailers of the authority, of the 
ftate. 
MafTacre When the fenate elefted two princes, it is 
of Maxi- probable that, befides the declared reafon of pro- 

HI OS BIYcl 

Baibinu«. viding for the various emergencies of peace and 
war, they were actuated by the fecret defire of 
weakening by divifion the defpotifm of the 
fupreme magiftrate. Their policy was eflFeftual, 
but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 
to themfelves. The jealoufy of power was foon 
exafperated by the difference of character. Maxi- 
mus defpifed Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and 
was in his turn difdained by his colleague as an 

4^ The obfervation had been made imprudently enough in the ac* 
clamatfons of the fenate, and with regard to the foldiers it carried the 
appearance of a wanton infult. Hift. Auguft. p^j 70. 

Q ■ > ' obfcure 
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obfcure . foldier. Their filcnt difcord was under* ^ t,^ ^* 
flood rather than feen*'; but the mutual con- ^-^^ n '^mj 
fcioufnefs prevented them from uniting in any 
vigorous meafures of defence againfl: their com- 
mon enemies of the Prastorian camp. The 
whole city was employed in the Capitoline 
games, and the emperors were left almoft alone 
in the palace. On a fudden they were alarmed a.d. a^s. 
by the approach df a troop of defperate affaf* ^^^^ ■^' 
fins. Ignorant of each other's fituation or de- 
figns, for they already occupied very diftant 
apartments, afraid to give or to receive afliftance, 
they wafted the important moments in idle 
debates and fruitlefs recriminations. The ar- 
rival of the guards put an end to the vain 
ftrife. They feized oh thefe emperors of the 
fenate, for fuch they called them with mali- 
cious contempt, ftripped them of their gar- 
ments, and dragged them in infolent triumph 
through the ftreets of Rome, with a defign of 
Infliding a (low and cruel death on thefe un- 
fortunate princes. The fear of a refcue froqi 
the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, 
fhortened their tortures ; and their bodies, man- 
gled with a thoufand wounds, were left ex- 
pofed to the infults or to the pity of the popu- 
lace **• 

■^3 Difcordiae tacitse^et quas intelligerentur potius quam viderentnr, 
Hifl. Augufi* p. 170. This weU-cbofen exprefliion is prol^abJy Aolen 
from fome better writer. 

44 Horodian, 1. Tiii. p. i87« a8S. 

Vox.. I. X la 
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CHAP. In the fpace of a few mdnths, fix princes had 

t^-p^Aw' been cut off by the fword. -Gordian, who had 

Gordian^ already received the title of Caefar, was the only 

remains perfott that occurred to the foldiers as proper to 

^o^ecmpc- gj^ ^1^^ vacant throne *•'. They carried him to 

the camp^ and unanimoufly fakted him Auguftus 
and Emperor. His name was dear to the fenate 
and people ; his tender age promifed a long im- 
punity of military licence ; and the fubmiilion of 
Rome and the provinces to the choice of the 
Praetorian guards, faved the republic, at the ex- 
pence indeed of its freedom and dignity, from 
the horrors of a new civil war in the heart of the 
capital *^. 
Innocence As the third Gordian was only nineteen years 
of Gor^"** of age at the time of his death, the hiftory of his 
dian. jife^ ^ere it known to us with .greater accuracy 

than it really is^ would contain little more than 
tbe account of his education, and the condud; of 
the minifters, who by turns abufed or guided the 
fimplicity of his unexperienced youth. Immedi- 
ately after his acceffionj he fell into the hands of 

4; Quia non alius erat in pnefenti, is the exfreiHon of the Augn flan 
Hiftory. 
!\ 40 Q^intus CurtHis (I. x. c. 9.) pays an elegant compliment to^ 

tlie emperor of the day, for having, by his happy accefliony extin- 
guiihed fo many ficehrandfi, ih^^thed fo raiiny Twbrds, and put an 
end to the evils of a divided government. A^tcr weighing with at- 
tention every word of the pafiage, I am of opinion, that it fuits better 
with th^ delation of Gordian, than with any other period of the Roman 
Hiftory. in that cafe, it may ferve to decide the age of Quintus 
CurtiHs., Thofe who place him under tlie fiift Csefars, argue from 
the purity of bis ftyle, but are embarrafted by thp iilencc of Quintilian^, 
- in hit iccuittct li^ qI Roman hiftorian t • 
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his mother's eunuchs, that pernicious vermin of ^ ha ?. 
the Eaft, who, fince the days of Elagabalus, had -^w-^ 
infcfted the Roman palace. By the artful confpi- 
racy of thefe wretches, an impenetrable veil wis 
drawn between an innocent prince and his op- 
preffed fubjefts, the virtuous difpofition of Gor- 
dian was deceived, and the honours of the empire 
fold without his knowledge, though in a very 
public manner, to the moft worthlefs of man- 
kind. We are ignorant by what fortunate acci- 
dent the emperor efcaped from this ignominious 
fiavery, and devolved his confidence on a mi- 
nifter, whofe wife counfels had no objeft except 
the glory of his fovereign, and the happinefs pf 
the people. It (hould feem that love and learning A. D. i4o« 
introduced Mifitheus to the favour of Gof- ^at?o'n of 
dian. The young prince married the daughter Mifithcui, 
of his mafter of rhetoric, and promoted his fa- 
ther-in-law to the firft offices of the empire. 
Two admirable letters that pafTed between them 
are ftill extant. The minifler, with the confeious 
dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he 
is delivered from the tyranny of the eunuchs ^% 
and flill more that he is fenfible of his deliver- 
ance. The emperor acknowledges, with an 
amiable confufion, the errors of his paft conduft ; 
and laments, with fingular propriety, the misfor- 
tune of a monarch, from whom a venal tribe of 



47 Hift. Auguft. p. 161. From fomc hints lo the two letters, I 
ihould expe5( that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace, without 
foRie degree of gentle violence, and that young Gordian rather ap^ 
proTcd oft than con fen ted to, their difgrace. 
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courtiers perpetually labout to Conceal the 
truth ^\ 

Th«Per. The life of Mifithcus had been fpent in the 
^"j^"***-^ profeffion of letters, not of arms ; yet fuch.was 
the verfatile genius of that great man, that, when 
he was appointed Praetorian praefeftj he dis- 
charged the military duties of his place with vi- 
gour and ability. The Perfians had invaded 
Mefopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the 
perfuafion of his father-in-law, the young em- 
peror quitted the luxury of Rome, opened, for 
the laft time recorded in hiftory, the temple of 
Janus, and marched in perfon into the £afl. On 
his approach with a great army, the Perfians 
withdrew their garrifons from the cities which 
they had already taken, and Retired from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the plea- 
fure of announcing to the fenate the fird fuccels 
of his arms, which he afcribed with a becoming 
modefty and gratitude to the wifdom of his fa- 
ther and prasfeft. During the whole expedition, 
Mifuheus watched over the fafety and difcipline 
of the army ; whilft he prevented their dangerous 
murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the 
camp, ^nd by edablifhing ample magazines of 
vinegar, bacon, flraw, barley, and wheat, in all 
the cities of the frontier ^^ But the profperity 

4* Du)[it uxorem filiam MiHthei, quern caufi eloqaentift dignuln 
paientela fua putavit; et praefe^um (latim fecit j poft quod, noa 
puerile j^m et con tern pti bile vidcbatur imperiuni. 

49 Hift. Aiiguft. p. 161. Aurelius Viflor. Porpbyrius in Vir. 
Plotin, ap. Fabricium Bibliotb. Giaec. 1. iv. c. 36. « Tbe philofo* 
pbcr Plotin us accompanied tbe army, prompted by tbe love of know- 
ledge, and by the hope ^f penetrating as far as India. 

2 of 
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oF Gordian expired with Mifitheus, who died of chap. 
a flux, not without very (Irong fufpicions of poi- v,— -v-w 
fon. Philip, his fucceflbr in the praefefture, was A.D.443. 
an Arab by birth, and confequently, in the earlier ^T'*^ 
part of his life, a robber by profeffion. His rife * 
from fo obfcure a ftation to the firft dignities of 
the empire, feems to prove that he was a bold 
and able leader. But his boldnefs prompted him 
to afpire to the throne, and his abilities were em* 
ployed to fupplant, not to ferve, his indulgent 
mader. The minds of the foldiers were irritated 
by an artificial fcarcity, created by his contrivance 
in the camp ; and the diftrefs of the army was 
attributed to the youth and incapacity of the 
prince. It is not -in our power to trace the fuc- 
ceilive fteps of the fecret confpiracy and open 
fedition, which were at length fatal to Gordian. 
A fepulchral monument was ereded to his me* Mvyderof 
mory on the fpot '** where he was killed, near the ^^'p *"* 
conflux of the Euphrates with the little river Marck. 
Aboras ". The fortunate Philip, raifed to the 
empire by the votes of the foldiers, found a ready 
obedience from the fenate and the provinces '*. 

We cannot forbear tranfcribing the ingenious, form of n 
though fomewhat fanciful defcription, which a ™»*»*a7 

50 AHout twenty miles from the little town of Circcfium, on the 
frontier of the two empires. 

51 I he infcription (which contained a very fingular pun) was 
efrafed by the order of Licinius, who claimed fome degree of nUtion* 
ihip to Philip (Hilt. Auguft. p. 165.) ) hut the iuwmhu or mound of 
earth which formed the fepulchie, (hil fubfifted in the time of Julian. 
See Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 5. 

• 5& Aurelius Vi£lor* Biitrop. ix. a. Orofiut, vii. sb« Ammia. 
ftus MarcelliouSy xxiii. $. Zofimus^ I. i. p. 19. Philip* who wat 
a native of Boftra, was about forty years of age. 

X 3 celebrated 
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^ ^vu ^' celebrated writer of our own times has traced of 
ihe military government of the Roman empire. 
" What in that age was called the Roman em- 
** pire, was only an irregular republic, not unlike 
** the Ariftocracy " of Algiers ^% where the mi- 
** litia, pofleffed of the fovereignty, creates and 
*^ depofes a magiftrate, who is ftyled a Dey. 
*' Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid down as a 
** general rule, that a military government is, in 
*' fome refpefls, more republican than monar- 
*• chical. Nor can it be faid that the foldiers 
*♦ only partook of the government by their dif- 
*^ obedience and rebellions. The fpeeches made 
** to them by the emperors, were they not at 
** length of the fame nature as thofe formerly 
** pronounced to the people by the confuls and 
" the tribunes? And although the armies had 
" no regular place or forms of affembly ; though 
*' their debates were fhort, their aftion fudden, 
** and their refolves feldom the refult of cool re- 
** fleftion, did they not. difpofe, with abfolute 
** fway, of the public fortune ? What was the 
** emperor, except the minifter of a violent go- 
** vernment, elefted for the private benefit of the 
". foldiers? 

•' When the army had elefted Philip, who was 
Praetorian praefe^ to the third Gordian, the 



4C 



- 5S Can the epithet of Arifiperacy be applied^ with any proprietjry to^ 
the govern men t of Algiers } Every military government floats between 
the extrenut of abfolute monarchy and wild democracy. 

$4 The military republic of the Mamalukes in £gypty would 
have afforded M. de Montefquieu (fee Coafiderations ior la Gran- 
ckor et la Decadence dei Romains, c. i6.) a juAer and more iiobl* 
paralleU 

" latter 
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** latter demanded, that he might remain folc ^ \t **• 
^^ emperor ; he was unable to obtain it. He re« ^i^.*, ■^ 
^^ quelled, that the power might be equally di«- 
^^ vided between them ; the army would not liften. 
^ to his fpeech. He confented to be degraded 
*' to the rank of Caefar ; the favour was refufed 
^^ him. He defired, at lead, he might be ap- 
** pointed Praetorian pratfed; ; his prayer was re- 
" Jaded. Finally, he pleaded for his life. The 
** army, in thefe feveral judgments, exercifcd the 
** fupreme magiftracy." According to the hit 
torian, whofe doubtful narrative the prefident De 
Montefquieu has adopted, Philip, who, during 
the whole tranfaftion, had preferred a fullen 
filence, was inclined to fpare the innocent life of 
his benefaOior ; till, recoUeding that his inno- 
cence might excite a dangerous compaflion in the< 
Roman world, he commanded, without regard 
to his fuppliant. cries, that he fliould be feized^ 
ftript, and led away to inftant death. After a. 
moment's paufe, the inhuman fentence was exe- 
cuted *'. 

On his return from the Eaft to Rome, Philip^ Reign ^f 
defirous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, ?^*«P* 
and of captivating the affedions of the people^ 

55 The AugW^an Hiftory (p. 1 6), 164.) cannot, in this inftancc, 
be reconciled with itfelf or with probability. How could Philip 
condemn his piedecelTury and yet confeciate his memory ? Mov# 
could he order his public execution, and yet, in his letters to the 
fenate, exculpate himfelf from the guilt of his death ? Philip, though 
an ambitious ufurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chro* 
nological difficuhics have likewife been difcovered by the nice eye* 
of Tillemdnt and Muratori, in this fuppofed alTociation of Philip to 
the empire. 

X 4 folem- 
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folemnized the fecular games with infinite pomp 
and magnificence. Since their inftitution or re- 
vival by Auguftus '*, they had been celebrated 
by Claudius, by Domitian, and by Severus, and 
were now renewed the fifth time, on the accom- 
plifliment of the full period of a thoufand years 
Secular from the foundation of Rome. Every circum- 
A."D**24g. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ fecular games was Ikilfully adapted 
Apiii 11. to infpire the fuperftitious mind with deep and 
folemn reverence. The long interval between 
them " exceeded the term of human life ; and as 
none of the fpedators had already feen them, 
none could flatter themfelves with the expediation 
of beholding them a fecond time. The myftic 
facrifices were performed, during three nights, 
on the banks of the Tyber ; and the Campus 
Martins refounded with mufic and dances, and 
was illuminated with innumerable lamps and 
torches. Slaves and ftrangers were excluded 
from any participation in thefe national cere- 
monies. A chorus of twenty-feven youths, and 
as many virgins, of noble families, and whofe 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the prefent, and for the hope 

5^ The account of the laft fuppofed celebration, though in an en- 
lightened period of hiftory, was fo very doubtful and obfcure, that 
the alternative feems not doubtful. When the popifh jubilee?, the 
copy of the fecular games, were invented by Boniface VII T. the crafty 
pope pretended that he only revived an ancient inftitution. See M. 
le Chais Lettres fur les Jubiles. 

57 Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten years* Varro and 
Livy adopted the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the 
Sibyl confecraied the latter (Cenforinus de Die Natal, c. 17.). The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did not treat the oracle with 
implicit refpcA. \ 

of 
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of the rifing generation ; requefting, in religioug ^ ^^^ **• 
hymns, thatj according to the faith of their an- 
cient oracles, they would ftill maintain the virtue, 
the felicity, and the empire of the Roman peo* 
ple'^ The magnificence of Philip's (hows and 
entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
The devout were employed in the rites of fuper- 
ftition, whilft the reflecting few revolved in their 
anxious minds the paft hiftory and the future fate 
ef the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a fmall band of (hepherds Decline of 
and outlaws, fortified himfelf on the hills near tm^^J!^ 
the Tyber, ten centuries had already elapfed*'. 
During the four firft ages, the Romans, in the 
laborious fchool of poverty, had acquired the 
virtues of war and government : By the vigorous 
exertion of thofe virtues, and by the affiftance of 
fortune, they had obtained, in the courfe of the 
three fucceeding centuries, an abfolute empire 
over many countries of Europe, Afia, and Africa. 
The laft three hundred years had been confumed 
in apparent profperity and internal decline. The 
nation of foldiers, magiftrates, and legiflators, 
who compofed the thirty-five tribes of the Romaix 
people, was diflTolved into the common mafs of 
mankind, and confounded with the millions bf 
(ervile provincials, who had received the name, 

a^ The idea of the TeciiUr games is bed underftood from the poem 
of Horace, and the defcription of Zofimus, 1. ii. p. 167, &c. 

59 The received calculation of Varro afligns to the foundation of 
Rome, an asra that correfponds with the 754th year before Chrift. 
But fo Htt)e is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the 
more early ages, that Sir Ifaac Newton has brought the £ime event at 
low as the year 627. 

without 
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CHAP, without adopting the fpirit of Romans. A met*- 
cenary army, levied among the fubjecls and bar- 
barians of the frontier^ jj^as the only order of 
men who preferved and abufed their independ- 
ence. By their tumultuary eledion, a Syrian, a 
Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne of 
Rome, and inverted with defpotic power over the 
conquefts and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire dill extended 
from the Weftern Ocean to the Tigris, and from 
M(5unt Atlas to. the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undifcerning eye of the vulgar^ Philip ap- 
peared a monarch no lefs powerful than Hadrian 
or Auguftus had formerly been. The form was 
(till the fame, but the animating health and vi- 
gour were fled. The induftry of the people was 
difcouraged and exhaufted by a long feries of op- 
predion. The difcipline of the legions, which 
alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, 
had propped the greatnefs of the ftate, was cor- 
rupted by the ambition, or relaxed by the weaknefs^ 
of the emperors. The ftrength of the frontiers, 
which had always confided in arms rather than in 
fortifications, was infenfibly undermined ; and the 
faired provinces were left expofed to the rapaciouf- 
nc . or ambition of the barbarians, who foon dif- 
covered the decline of the Roman empire. 
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CHAP. vm. 

Of the State of Perfia after the Reftoration of the 

Monarchy by Artaxerxes. 

^TTHENEVER Tacitus indulges himfelf in thofe chap. 
^ beautiful epifodes, in which he relates fome »_^, -0 
domeftic tranfa&ion of the Germans or of the Thebar- 
Parthians, his principal objeffc is to relieve the tbefiaft 
attention of the reader from a uniform fcene of f?**®^**** 

1 • r ft North. 

vice and mifery. From the reign of Augultus 
to the time of Alexander Severus, the enemies 
of Rome were in her bofom ; the tyrants, and the' 
foldiers; and her profperity had a very diflant 
and feeble intered in the revolutions that might 
happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. 
But when the military order had levelled, in wild 
anarchy, the power of the prince, the laws of the 
fenate, and even the difcipline of the camp, the 
barbarians of the north and of the eail, who had 
long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the 
provinces of a declining monarchy. Their vex- 
atious inroads were changed into formidable irrup- 
tionsy and, after a long viciflitude of mutual cala- 
mities, many tribes of the victorious invaders 
eftabliflied themfelves in the provinces of the 
Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowledge 
of thefe great events, we fliall endeavour to form z 
previbus idea of the charadter, forces, and defigns 
of thofe nations who avenged the caufe of Han- 
nibal and Mithridates. 

In 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 



In the more early ages of the world, whilft the 
foreft that, covered Europe afforded a retreat to a 
Revo'.u- £g^ wandering favages, the inhabitants of Afia 
A^. were already collefted into populous cities, and 
reduced under extenfive empires, the feat of the 
arts, of luxury, and of defpotifm. The Affyrians 
reigned over the eaft ', till the fceptre of Ninus 
and Semiramis dropt from the hands of their 
enervated fucceffors. The Medes and the Baby- 
lonians divided their power, and were themfelves 
fwallowed up in the monarchy of the Perfians, 
whofe arms could not be confined within the nar- 
row limits of Afia. Followed, as it is faid, by 
two millions of men, Xerxes, the defcendant of 
Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thou f ^nd /oldiersy 
under the command of Alexander, the fon of 
Philip, who was intrufted by the Greeks with 
their glory and revenge, were fufEcient to fubdue 
Perfia* The princes of the houfe of Seleucus 
ufurped and loft the Macedonian command over 
the Eaft. About the fame time, that, by an ig- 
nominious treaty, they refigned to the Romans 
the country on this fide Mount Taurus, they 
were driven by the Parthians, an obfcure horde 
of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of 
Upper Afia. The formidable power of the Par- 

« An ancient chronologift quoted by Velleius Paterculus (U i. 
c. 6.) obfervcs, that the Aflyrians, the Medes, the Fciluns, and the 
Macedonians, reigned over Afia one thoufand nine hundred and 
ninety-five years, from the acccflion of Ninus to the defeat of An- 
tiochus by the Romans. As the Jntter of thefe great events hap- 
pened aS9 years before Chrift, the former may be pliiced 2194 years 
before the fame a^ra. The Aftronomical ObferTations^ found at 
Babylon by Alexander, went fifty yeasa higher* 

thians^ 
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thians, which fpread from India to the frontiers ^ " * '• 
of Syria, was m its turn fubverted by Ardfliir, or ^ >— -v^"'*^> 
Artaxerxes j the founder of a new dynafty, which, 
under the name of Saffanides, governed Perfia till 
the invafion of the Arabs. This great revolution, 
whofe fatal influence was foon experienced by the 
Romans, happened in the fourth year of Alexander 
Severus, two hundred and twenty-fix years after 
the Chriftian asra *. 

Artaxerxes had ferved with great reputation in^ The Pw- 
the armies of Artaban, the laft king of the Par- t'^JI^l^. 
thians, and it appears that he was driven into ftor«iby 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cuf- xeixcs. 
tomary reward for fuperiour merit. His birth 
was obfcure, and the obfcurity equally gave room 
to the afperfions of his enemies, and the flattery 
of his adherents. If we credit the fcandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes fprang from the illegitimate 
commerce of a tanner's wife with a common fol- 
'dier'4 The latter reprefent him, as defcended 
from a branch of the ancient kings of Perfia, 
though time and misfortune had gradually re-* 
duced his anceftors to the humble ftation of pri- 

s In the five hundred and thirty-eighth year of the aera of Seleu^ 
cus. See Agathias, I. ii. p. €3. This great event (fuch is the 
carelciTnefs of the Oiientals) is placed by Eutychius, as high as the 
lenth year of Commodus ; and by Mofes of Chorene, as low as the 
reign of Philip. Ammianus Marcelltnus has fo fervileiy copied 
{xxiii. 6.) his ancient materials, which are indeed very good, that he 
ciefcribes the family of the Arfacides as Aill feated on the Perfiaa 
throne in the middle of the fourth century. 

f The tanner*s name was Babec ; the foldier^s, SafTan : from the 
former Artaxerxes obtained the furname of Babegao { from the latter, 
all his defcendants have been iiyled Sajfamdu, 

rate 
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CHAP, vatc citizens ^ As the lineal heir of the monar^ 

viii. 
^.^.--r^l^ chy, he afTerted his right to the throne, and chal- 
lenged the noble taik of delivering the Perfians 
from the oppreffion under which they groaned 
above five cpnturies fince the death of Darius.. 
The Parthians were defeated in. three great bat- 
tles. In the lad of thefe their king Artaban was 
^'Jlain, and the fpirit of the nation was for ever 
broken '. The authority of Artaxerxes was fo- 
kmnly acknowledged in a great affembly held at 
Balch in Khorafan, Two younger branches of 
the royal houfe of Arfaces were confounded 
among the proftrate fatraps.' A third, more 
mindful of ancient grandeur than of prefent ne- 
ceffity, attempted to retire, with a numerous train 
of vaffals, towards their kinfman the king of 
Armenia ; but this little army of deferters was 
intercepted, and cut o£F, by the vigilance of the 
conqueror®, who boldly aflumed the double dia- 
dem, and the title of King of Kings, which had 
been enjoyed by his predeceffor. But thefe pom- 
pous titles, inflead of gratifying the vanity of the 
Perfian, ferved only to admonifti him of his duty, 
and to inflame in his foul the ambition of reftor- 
ing, in their full fplendour, the religion and em- 
pire of Cyrus. 
Reforma- L During, the long fervitude of Perfia under 
wrtan*'^ the Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na- 
rciigion. tions of Europe and Alia had mutually adopted 

4 D*Herbelot. Blbliotheque Orientale, Atdjbir, 

5 Dion CalTiusy 1. Ixxx. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 107. Abulpbara- 
giu8 Dynaft, p. 80. 

6 See Mofes ChorenenHs, 1. 1^ c. 65— 71. 

and 
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and corrupted each other's fiiperftitions. The • c h a i**- 
Arfacides, indeed, praftifed the worfliip of the 
Magi J but they difgraced and polluted it with a 
various mixture of foreign idolatry. The me- 
mory of Zoroafter, the ancient prophet and pbi- 
lofopher of the Perfians % was ftill revered in the 
Eaft J but the obfolete and myfterious language 
ia which the Zendavefta was compofed", opened 
a field of difpute to feventy fefts, who varioufly 
explained the fundamental do6lrines of their reli* 
gion, and were all indifferently derided by a 
crowd of infidels, who reje6led the divine mifiioa 
and miracles of the prophet. To fupprefs the 
idolaters, reunite the fchifmatics, and confute the 
unbelievers, by the infallible decifion of a general; 
council, the pious Artaxerxes fummoned the 
Magi from all parts of his dominions. Thcfe 
priefls, who had fo long fighed in contempt and 
obfcurity, obeyed the welcome fummons ; and 
on the appointed day appeared^ to the number 
of about eighty thoufand. But as the debates of 

7 Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Perfian legends and their 
Qwn conjectures into a very agreeable (lory, reprefent Zoroafter as » 
contemporary of Darius Hyftafpes. But it is fufficient to obferve^ 
that the Greek writers,, who lived almo(l in ihe age of OaciuSy agree 
HI placing the aera of Z'oroafter many hundred, or even thoufand^ 
years before their own time. The judicious criticifm of Mr. Moylc 
perceived, and maintained againft his uncle Dr. Pride^ux, tbe anti* 
quity of the Perfian prophet. See his work, vol. ii. 

S That ancient idiom was called the Zend. The language of the 
commentary, the Pehlvt, though much more modern, has ceafed 
many ages ago to be a living tongue. This fa£l alone (if it is al* 
lowed as authentic) fufficiently warrants the antiquity of thofe 
writtDgs, which M« d'Anqpetil has bcoi^ht into £urope> and tranf. 
latcd into French. . 

£6 
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Vill. 



fo tumultuous an aflTembly could not have hfstli 
direfted by the authority of reafon, or influenced 
by the art of policy, the Perfian fynod was re* 
duced, by fucceffive operatio;is, to forty thou- 
fand, to four thoufand, to four hundred, to forty, 
and at laft to feven Magi, the moft refpefted for 
their learning and piety. One of thefe, Erdavi- 
raph, a young but holy prelate^ received from 
the hands of his brethren three cups of fopori- 
ferous wine. He drank them oflF, and inftantly 
fell into a long and profound fleep. As foon as 
he waked, he related to the king and to the be- 
lieving multitude, his journey to Heaven, and 
his intimate conferences with the Deity. Ev^ry 
doubt was filenced by this fupernatural evidence ; 
and the articles of the faith of Zoroafter were 
fixed with equal authority and preci^on^ A 
ihort delineation of that celebrated fyftem will be 
found ufeful, not only to difplay the charafter of 
the Perfian nation, but to illuftrate many of their 
molt important tranfaflions, both in peace and war, 
with the Roman empire *°. 
Perfjnn The great and fundamental article of the fyf- 

fheoiogy 5 ^^^ ^,^g ^j^^ Celebrated doftrine of the two prin* 

two prin- ' ^ 

cipies. ciples } a bold and injudicious attempt of Eaftern 
philofophy to reconcile the exidence of moral 

9 Hyde de Rcligione veterum Pcrf. c. it, 

xo I have principally drawn this account from the Zendavefta of 
M. d'Anquetil, and the Sadder, fubjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatifei. 
It mui\, however, be confeiTed, that the ftudied obfcurity of a pro- 
phet, the figurative ftyle of the Eaft, and the deceitful medium of a 
French or Latin verfion, may have betrayed us into error and hereff, 
in this abridgment of Perfian theology* 

and 
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ind phyficat cvH, with the attributes of a benefit c ha p. 
cent Creator and Governor of the world. The 
firft and original Being, in whom, or by whom, 
the univerfe exifts, is denominated in the writings 
of Zoroafter, Time without bounds ; but it.muft 
be confefled, that this infinite fubftance feems 
rather a metaphyfical abftradion of th^ mind, 
than a real objed endowed with felf-confcioufnefs, 
or poflefTed of moral perfedions. From either 
the blind, or the intelligent operation of this in- 
finite Hme, which bears but too near an affinity 
with the chaos of the Greeks, the two fecondary 
but adive principles of the univerfe^ were> from 
all eternity produced, Ormufd and Ahriman, 
each of them polTefied of the powers of creation, 
but each difpofed, by his invariable nature, to 
exercife them with different defigns. The prin« 
ciple of good is eternally abforbed in light ; the 
principle of evil eternally buried in darknefs. 
The wife benevolence of Ormufd formed man 
capable of virtue, and abundantly prbvided his 
fair habitation with the materiaU of happi^efs• 
By bis vigilant providence^ the motion of the 
planets, the order of the feafons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preferved» 
But the malice of Ahriman has long fince pierced 
Ormufd' s egg;^ or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since that fatal ir- 
ruption, the pioft minute articles of good and 
evU are intimately intermingled and agitated to^ 
gethet ; the rankeft poifons fpring up amidft the 
m0ft falutary plants; deluges, earthquakes^ and 
. VoL.L Y conflsk 
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CHAP, conflagrations, atteft the conflid ,of Nature, and 
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the little world of man is perpetually (haken by 
vice and misfortune. While the reft of human 
kind are led away captives in the chains of their 
mfernal enemy, the faithful Perfian alone referves 
his religious adoration for his friend and protestor 
Ormufd, and fights under his banner of light, in 
the full confidence that he fhall, in the lafl day^ 
&are the glory of his triumph. At that decifive 
period, the enlightened wifdom of goodnefs will 
lender the power of Ormufd fuperior to the fu«» 
rioiis madice of his rival. Ahriman and his foU 
lowers, difarmed and fubdued, will fink, into their 
native darknefs; and virtue will maintain the eter- 
nal peace and harmony of the univerfe "• 
Rciimout The theology of Zoroafter was darkly comprc- 
^^' **^* hended by foreigners, and even by the far greater 
number of bis difdples; but the mod cardL^fs 
obfervers were ftruck with the philofophic fim- 
pUcity of the Perfian worfhip* *• That people,*' 
fays Herodotus ", *' rejefts, the ufe of temples, 
^' of altars, and of flatues, and fmiles at the folly 
^^ of thofe nations, who imagine that the godi 
** are fprung from, or bear any affinity with, the 
^* human nature. The tops of the higheft moun* 

V' The modern Per(<t« (and in Tome degree the Sadder) exalt 
Crfnufd into the firft and omnipotent caufe, while they degrade 
Ahriman into an Inferior but rebefiious fpirit. Their delire of pieaf* 
krg the MahomeUns may have contributed to refine their theological 
fyftem. 

i^ HerodotuSy 1. i. c. 131, But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with rea* 
Ton,' that the ufe of temples was afterwards permitted in the Magi«» 
ItHgion. 
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'* tms atfe die places chofen far facrifices. Hymm cm apj 
*' and prayers arc the principal worihip; th^ '_i-^-^ 
^< Supreme God who fills the wide circle of Hea^ 
♦* vea, is the objeft to wbom they are addfefled/^ 
Yet, It the feme time, ia the true fpirit of a 
polytheift, he accufes them* of adoring JEarth^ 
Water, Fire, the Winds, audi the Sua and Moolu 
But the Perfims of erery kge have demeil the 
charge, and explained the equivocal oondud} 
which might appear to give a colour to it.; The 
elements, and more particularly Fire^ Light, md 
the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were the Cob- - ^ 

jefts of their religious reverence, becatde' they 
coniidered them as the pureft fymboli, the nobfeft 
p«!odu6lions; and the molt powerful. agents of the 
Divine Power arid Nature ^^^ 

Every mode .of religbn^ to make a deep aAd 9*""*^ 
lading impreffion .on the bumw mind, imifl: ex* moral pre. 
erciie our obedience, by enjoining pra£Uces of ^^^* 
devotion, for which we can aiBgn no reafoni; aii4 
muft acquire oiir efteemi by inculcating oiotal 
duties analogous to the dilates of our own hearts. 
The religion of Zoroafter was abundantly pro* 
vided with the former, and poflefled a fi;if£(cien|^ 
portion of the latter. M 4h^ 9ge of puber^y^ 
tbe &ithful P^fian was invefted with a myfteri* 
ous girdle, th$ badge of. the divine protfdk^a^ 
and from thafe moment, aU tbe a£tion.s of \^i9 li£e^ 
even the mod indifferent, or the moft neceiTary^ 
• ■ * ■• . '■ •' 

M Hyde d« ReKg. P^rf. e. 8. Notwithftmding all tbeir djIUms. 
tioils and proteftatidns, which feem Sncei^ enough, thdr t^rsnti^ 
the Mahometatis, ha^e cooft^tly (Hgrnatiftd th#in| •a^ klc^atronb 
«rorl)iip|)er« {sf the Fire. «.■•;... 

^^* Y 2 were 
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CHAP, were fim&ified by their peculbr prayers, e^uni^ 
^^^^ lationsy or genufleadons ; the omiffion of which, 
under any circumftances, was a grievous fin, not 
hiferiour in guilt to the violation of the moral 
duties. The moral duties, however, of juftice, 
mercy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required 
of the difciple of Zoroafter, who wifhed to efcape 
the perfecution of Ahriman, and to live with Or- 
mufd in a blifsful eternity, wheioe the degree of 
felicity will be exa£Uy proportioned to the de« 
grce of virtue and piety *♦. 
Bn«otf- But there are fome remaerkable inftances, in 

S?g^euV ^l^ich Zdroafter lays afide the prophet, aflumea 
lure* the legiilatoi^ and dKcovers a liberal concern 
fer private and public happinefs, feldom to be 
found among the groveling or vifionary fchemes 
of fuperftition* Fafting and celibacy, the com- 
mon. means of purchafing the divine favour, 
he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal re- 
je&ion of the beft gifts of Providmce. The 
faint, in the Magiaii religion, is obliged to be- 
get children, to plant ufeful trees, to deftroy 
noxious animals, to convey water to the dry 
lands of Perfia, and to work out his falvatton 
by purfuing all the labours of agriculture. We 
may quote from the Zendavefta a wife and be- 
nevolent maxim, which compenfates lor many 
on abfordity. ^* He who fows the ground vnth 

^ <4 Set the Sadder, the fmalleft part of which confide of moral 

freccfits. The ceremoniee enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fif* 
teen genuflexjofis, prayers. Sec. were required whenerer the derovt 
JPjCrfian cu^^hit nailst, qr ma^e .water j^ «r fs often aa he put on thn 
Tacred |;irdle. Sadder^ Art. 14* $«• («•, 
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** care and diligence, acqiures a greater ftock c h a k 
^^ of religious merit, than he could gain by the <— ^^>w 
** repetition of ten thoufand prayers ■*.'* In the 
fpring of every year a ftftival* was celebrated, def- 
tined to reprefent the primitive equality, and 
the prefent connejdcMi, of mankind. The ftately 
kings of Perfia, exchanging their vam pomp fot 
more genuine greamefs, freely mingled with the 
humbleft but moft ufeful of their fubjeSs. On 
that day the hufbandmen vfere admitted, with« 
out diftindion, to the table of the king and his 
fatraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and converfed 
with them on the moft equal terms. '^ From 
^* your labours, was he accuftomed to fay (and 
*^ to fay with truth, if not with fincerity), from 
** your labours, we receive our fubfiftence; you 
^^ derive your tranquillity from our vigilance} 
*^ fince, therefore, we are mutually neceflary to 
^* each other, let us live together like brothers 
♦« in concord and love '*." Such a feftival muft 
indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and def- 
potic empire, into a theatrical reprefentation} 
but it was at lead a comedy well worthy of z 
JOJ^\ audience, and which might fometimes im- 
print a falutary leflfon on the mind of a young 
prince. 

Had Zoroafter, in all his in(Htutions, invari- Power of 
jibly fupported this exalted charaSer, his name **«^w» 
would dcferve a place with thpfe of Numa and 

>; Zendavefta, toin. i. p. %%^ and Precis du Syfteme de Zat^^rt^ 
l^m. ill. 
1^ Hjdc dt Relif toac PerfamiDi c. i<}. 

Y| Confu^ 
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e H A P. Ckmlbciii89 aad hu fyftem would be juffly enti* 
tkd to all the applaufe, which it has pleafed.fome 
of our Divines, and even fonsie of our philofo* 
phers, to beftow on it« But in that motley com* 
pofition, dieted by reafon and paflion, by en* 
thufiafm and by ielfifli motives, fome ufeful and 
foblime truths were difgraced by a mixture of 
Ae moft ab^A and dangerous fuperflition« The 
Magi, or facerdotal order, were extremely nu« 
merous, fince, as we have already feen, fourfcore 
thouiand of them were cmvened in a general 
council. Their forces were multiplied by difci* 
pline. A regular hierarchy was diffufed through 
all the provinces of Perfia ; and the Archima* 
gus, who refided at Balch, was refpe£ted as the 
vifible head of the church, and the lawful fuc- 
ceflbr of Zoroafter *^. The property of the Magi 
was very confiderable. Befides the lefs invidious 
pofieifioa of a large tra£k of the moft fertile lands 
of Media '% they levied a general tax on the 
fortunes and the induftry of the Perfians '^ 
^* Though your good works/' fays, the interefted 
prophet, ^^ exceed in number the leaves of the 

>7 Hyde de Religione Ptrfarum, c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux 
tMeB. to apply to the Magian, the terms confecrated to the Chriftiaii 
llierarchy. 

I* Ammian. Marceliin. xxtii. 6. He informs tis (as far as we 
may credit him) of two ourioup particulars; i. that the Magi de. 
rived fome of their moft fecret doArines from the Indian Brachmans $ 
and, &• that they were a tribe or family, as well as order, 

>9 The divine inftitution of tythes exhibits a fiogutar inftance of 
conformity between the law of Zoroafter and that of Mofes. Thofe 
who cannot otherwi He account for it^ may fuppofe, if they pleafe, that 
|he Magi of the latter times infencd fo ufefal an interpalation into the 
#ntiBgs of their prophet, 

** trees^ 
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trees, the drops of rain, the ftars in the hea- char 
*' ven, or the fands on the fea-fhore, they will 
*^ all be unprofitable to you, unlefs they are 
" s^ccepted by the deftout^ or prieft. To obtain 
the acceptation of this guide to falvation, you 
mud faithfully pay him tythes of all you pof« 
fefs, of your goods, of your lands, and of your 
money. If the deftour be fatisfied, your foul 
will efcape hell tortures ; you will fecure praife 
in this world, and happinefs in the next. For 
^' the deftours are the teachers of religion ; they 
" know all things, and they deliver all men ***/* 

Thefe convenient maxims of reverence and 
implicit faith were doubtlefs imprinted with care 
on the tender minds of youth; fince the Magi 
were the mlafters of education in Perfia, ^d to 
their hands the children even of the royal family 
wfere intruded*'. The Perfian priefts, who were 
of a fpeculative genius, preferved and inveftigated 
the fecrets of Oriental philofophy ; and acquired, 
cither by fuperiour knowledge or fuperiour art, 
the reputation of being well verfed in fome occult 
iiciences, which have derived their appellation from 
the Magi". Thofe of more adlive difpofitions 
mixed with the world in courts and cities ; and it 
is obferved, that the adrainiftraiion of Artaxerxes 
was in a great meafure directed by the counfels of 
the facerdotal order, whofe dignity, either from 
policy or devotion, that prince reftored to its 
ancient^fplendour 



13 



*o Sadder, Art. 8. »« Plato in Alcibiad. 

*« Pliny (Hift. Natur. ]. xxx. c. i.) obferves, that magic held 
mankind by the triple chain of religion, of phyfic, and of aftrononiy. 
M Agathiasi 1. iv. p*i34>« 

Y4 The 
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CHAP. The firft counfel of the Magi was Agreeable to 
<.,-p^yi^> the unfociable genius of their faith *^, to the 
Spirit of pra&ice of ancient kings *% and even tot the ex- 
tion, ample of their legiflator, who had fallen a vidim 

to a religious war, excited by his own intolerant 
zeal**. By an edift of Artaxerxes, the exercife 
of every worfliip, except that of Zoroafter» was 
feverely prohibited. The temples of the Par- 
thians, and the (latues of their deified monarchs, 
were thrown down with ignominy *\ The fword 
of Ariftotie (fuch was the name given by the 
Orientals to the polytheifm and philofophy of 
the Greeks) was eafily broken ^' ; the flames of 
perfecution foon reached the more ftubborn Jews 
and ChriAians *^ ; nor did they fpare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. The majefty 
of Ormufd, who was jealous of a rival, was fe« 
conded by the defpotifm 6f Artaxerxes, who could 
not fuffi^r a rebel ; and the fchifmatics within his 
vaft empire were foon reduced to the inconfider- 
able number of eighty thoufand'^ This fpirit 

*4 Mr. HMine, in the Natural Hiftory of Religion, fagacioufly 
remarks, that the moft rtfincd and phiJofaphie ftfts are conftantly the 
moft intolerant. 

*S Cicero dc Legibus, ii. lo. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, 
deftroyed the temples of Greece. 

*^ Hyde de Relig. Perfar. c. %%, %^. D*Herbelot Biblioth^qtie. 
Orientale Ztrdufot, Life of Zoroafter in torn. ii. of the Zendavefta. 

'7 Compare Mofes of Chorene, I. ii. c. 74. with Ammian* Mar* 
cellin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I fiiall make ufe of thefe paflages. 

*" Rabbi Abraham in the Tarikh Schicknrd, p. 1089 109. 

*9 Hafnage Hiftoirc des Juifs, l.viii. c. 3. Sosomen, I. ii. c.i* 
Manes, who fu^Fered an ignominious death, may be deemed a Magian 
as well as a Chriftian heretic* 

3« Hyde dcReligione Perfar. c. %t. 

of 
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of perfecadon refleds dlflionour on the relleion chap. 
of Zoroafter ; but as it was not productive of any '^^ -^_f 
civil commotion, it ferved to (Irengthen the new 
monarchy, by uniting all the various inhabitants 
of Periia in the bands of religious zeal. 

IL Artaxerxes, by his valour and eonduft, Eftabiifli. 
had wrefted the fceptre of the Eaft from the J^yiuu^ 
ancient royal family of Parthia. There ftill remained ^[j^"*^ *■ 
the more difEcult tafk of eftablifliing, throughout viacet. 
the vaft extent of Perfia, a uniform and vigorous 
adminiftration. The weak indulgence of the 
Arfacides had refigned to their fons and brothers 
the principal provinces, and the greateft offices . 
of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary pof- 
feflions. The vitaxa^ or eighteen mod powerful 
fatraps, were permitted to aflfume the regal 
title ; and the vain pride of the monarch was 
xlelighted with a nominal dominion over fo 
many vaflal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 
their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper 
Afia", within their walls, fcarcely acknow* 
ledged, or feldom obeyed, any fuperiour ; and the 
Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a 
lively image of the feudal fyftem '* which has 
fince prevailed in Europe. But the adive vie- 

ss The(* colonies were extremely numerous. Seleucus Nicator 
founded tbirty-nine cities, all named from bimfelf, or fome of his 
relations (fee Appian in Syiiac. p« 114..)* '^^^ ^^^ o^ Seleucus 
(ftill in ufe among the Eaftern Chriftians) appears as late as the year 
50S9 of Cbrift 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the 
Parthian empire* See Moyle*s works, vol. i. p« 9173, &c. and 
M«Freret, Mem. de PAcademie, torn. xtx. 

3* The moderfi Perfians difttngutih that period as the dynafty of 
the kings of the nations. See Piio, HiiL Nat. ft. %$. 

tor. 
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CHAP, tor, at the head of a numerous and di(cipUned 
>_^^^. army, vifited in perfon every province of Perfia* 
The defeat of the boldeft rebels, and the reduc- 
tion of the ftrongeft fortifications ^% diffufed the 
. terror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his authority* An obllinate 
refinance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their fol- 
lowers were treated with lenity '*. A cheerful 
fubmiflion was rewarded with honours and riches ; 
but the prudent Artaxerxes, fuffering no perfon 
except himfelf to aiTume the title of king, abo« 
liflied every intermediate power between the 
Extentand throue and the people. His kingdom, nearly 
of Pel^r equal in extent to modern Perfia, was, on every 
fide, bounded by the fea, or by great rivers ; by 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Cafpian Sea, and the 
Gulph of Perfia ". That country was computed 

to 



JJ Eutychius (torn. i. p, 367. 371, 375.) relates the fiege of the 
{(land of Mefene in the Tigris, with fome circumltanoes not unlike 
tbe ftory of Nifus and Scylla. 

34 Agathiasy it. 164.. The princes of Segeftan defended their in- 
dependence during many years. As romances generally tranfport 
to an. ancient period the events of their own time, it is not impofTihle 
that the fabulous exploits of Ruftan prince of Segeftan may have 
been grafted on this real hiKory. 

35 We can fcarcely attribute to the Pcrfian monarchy the fea-coaft 
of Gedrofia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from 
Cape Jaik (the promontory Capella) to Cape Goadel. In the timt 
of Alexander, and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly 
inhabited by a favage people of Iflhyophagi, or Fifliermen, who 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no niafter, and who were divided 
by inhofpi table deferts from the reft of the world. (See Arriaii dt 
Keb. Indicis.) In the twelfth century, the little town of Taiz (fop* 
poTed by M. d'Anvilie to be tbc Tefa of Ptolcnrys) vMu peopled and 

eftriche4 
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to contain, in the laft century, five hundred and chap. 
fifty-four cities, fixty thoufand villages, and about ^^m-^-^lj 
forty millions of fouls '^ If we compare the 
adminidration of the boufe of Safian with that of 
the houfe of Sefi, the political influence of ihe 
Magian with that of the Mahometan religion, 
we (hall probably infer, that the kingdom of 
Artaxerxes contained at lead as great a number 
of cities, village's, and inhabitants. • But it muft 
likewife be confeffed, that in every age the want 
of harbours on the fea-coaft, and the fcarcity of 
,fre(h water in the inland provinces, have been 
very unfavourable to the commerce and agri- 
culture of the Perlians ; who, in the calculation 
of their numbers, feem to have indulged one of 
the meaneft, though moil common, articles of 
national vanity. 

As foon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes Eecapito. 
had triumphed over the refiftance of his vaiTals, jhe^arbe. 
he began to threaten the neighbouring ftates, tweenlh© 
who, during the long flumber of his predeceffors, andRomam 
had infulted Perfia with impunity. He obtained «"»?»«• 
forae eafy viftories over the wild Scythians and 
the effeminate Indians ; but the Romans were an 
enemy, who, by their paft injuries and prefent 
power, deferved the utmoft efforts of his zrmi. 
A forty years tranquillity, the fruit of valour ^and 

enriched by the refoi't of the Arabian merchants. (See Geographic 
Nubiens, p. 5S, snd d^AAvlttt i^eographie Ancienne, torn. ii. 
p. 2S3. ) In the laft age ttiowhofe country was divided between three 
princes, one M<ihoiiietan and two Idolaters, who maintained their 
independence again It the fuccefTora •! Shaw Abbas. (Voyages de 
Tavemier, part i. 1. v. p. 635.) 
i^ Chardiiijt torn. iii. c. i, a, |* 

6 modern- 
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CHAP, moderation, had fucceeded the viftories of Tra* 
Jan. During the period that elapfed from the 
acceflion of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, 
the Roman and the Parthian empires were twice 
tng&ged in war ; and although the whole ftrength 
of the Arfacides contended with a part only of 
the forces of Rome, the event was moft com- 
monly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, in-* 
deed, prompted by his precarious fituation, and 
pufiUanimous temper, purchafed a peace at the 
cxpence of near two millions of our money '^j 
but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus^ 
and his fon, erected many tropies in Armenia, 
Mefopotamia, and AiTyria. Among their exploits, 
the impcrfed relation of which would have unfea- 
fonably interrupted the more important feries of 
domeftic revolutions, we (hall only mention the 
repeated calamities of the two great cities of Seleu- 

' cia and Ctefiphon. 

Cities of • Seleucia, on the weftern bank of the Tigris, 
^dCtcfi- *hout forty-five miles to the north of ancient 
pbon. Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian con- 
quefts in Upper Afia"* Many ages after the 
fell of their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine 
charadters of a Grecian colony, arts, military 
virtue, and the love of freedom. The inde-» 
penflent republic was governed by a fenate of 
three hundred nobles j the people confiiled qf 

17 Diopy 1. xxyiii. p. 1335. 

I* For the precife Utoation of Babylon, Seleticia, CtefiphoD| Mo- 
4ain».«nd Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other) fee a|i 
excellent Geographical TraA of M. d*Anvi|lf» \n Mcip. dc I'Aca- 
demie* torn. xxx. 

4 fix 
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fix hundred thoufand citizens ; the ^iiralls were ^ & ^ ''- 
ftrong, and as long as concord prevailed among v^i-.^w 
the feveral orders of the ftate, diey viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian; but the 
madneb of fa^on was fometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common enemy, 
who was pofted almofl: at the gates of thfi 
colony ''. The Parthian monarchs, like , the 
Mogul fovereigns of Hindoftan, delighted in 
the paftoral life of their Scythian anceftors ; and 
the Imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 
plain of Cteiiphon, on the eaftern bank of the 
Tigris, at the diftance of only three miles from 
Seleucta^. The ixmumerable attendants on 
luxury and defpotifm reforted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctefiphon infenfibly fwelled 
into a great city ^\ Under the reiga of Marcus^ 
the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctefi- 
phon and Seleucia. They were received as friends A.P« 165. 
by the Greek colony ; they attacked as enemies 
the feat of the Parthian kings ; yet both cities 
experienced the fame treatment. The fack and 
conflagration of Seleucia, wich the maflacre of 
three hundred thoufand of th^ inhabitants, tar« 

19 Tacit. Annal. xi« 42. Plin. Hift. Nat. vi. %6, 
' 4» This maybe inferred from Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 74.3. 

4> That moft curious traveller Bernier, who followed the canpof 
Aurengsebe from Dehli to Caihmir, defer ibes with great accuracy 
the tmmenfe moving city. The guard of cavalry confifted of JSiOoo 
neiiy that of infantry of io,ooo« h was comf.uted that the camp 
^ntained 150,000 horfes, molet» and elephants; so»ood camels« 
50»ooo oxen» and between 300,000 and 400.000 perfons. AltaiA 
all 0thlt followed the court| wbofe magnificence fupported its in* 
4ttftr]r« 

niihed 
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c H A^, nifhed the elory of the Roman tiriumph **. ' Sclea- 

VffI \j J ■■ , 

.^_ ^^-^. cia, already exhaufted by the neighbourhood 
of A too powerful rival, furik under the fatal 
A.D.19S. blow; but Ctefiphon, in about thirty-three years, 
had ' fulBciently recovered its ftrength to maintain 
an obftinate liege againft the etnperor Seve- 
rus. 'The city was, however, taken by affault; 
the king, who defended it in perfon, efcaped with 
precipitation ;' an • hundred thoufand captives, 
ind a rich bdoty, rewarded the fatigued of the 
Roman foldiers**. Notwithftanding thefe mif- 
fbrtunes, Ctefiphon fucceeded to Babylon and to* 
Seleacia, as one of the great capitals of the Eaft. 
fii fummer, the monarch of Perfia enjoyed at 
Ecbatana the cool breezes of the mountains of 
Media ; but the mildnefe of the climate engaged him 
to prefer Ctefiphon for his winter refidence. 
Conqucft 'From thefe foccefeful inroads the Romans 
encbythfr derived HO real or lafting benefit; nor did they 
Romans, attempt to preferve fuch diftant conquefts, fepa- 
rated from the provinces of the empire by a large 
traft of intermediate defert. The reduftion of 
the kingdom of Cffrhoene was an acquifition of 
lefs fplendour indeed, but of a far more folid 
advantage. That little ftate occupied the north- 
ern and moft fertile part of Mefopotamia, be- 
Iween the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edeflla, 

4* 4)ion, 1. Ixxi. p. 1178. Hift. Auguft. p. 38. Eutrop. vm, 
10. Eufeb. in Chronic. Quadiatus (quoted in the Auguftan Hif. 
tory) atteiiipted to vindicate the Romans, by alleging, that the citi« 
sens of Seleticia had fti-ft violated theii* faith* 
« 43 Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1163. Herodiiiif !• iii, p. ito* Hift. Au« 

^Hft. p. 70r, 

its 
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its capital, was fituatcd about twenty miles be- chap. 
yond the former of thofe rivers; and the inha- >,,^,^y 
bitants, fince the time of Alexander, were a 
mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, aild Arme- 
nians^. The feeble fovereigns of Ofrhoene, 
placed on the dangerous verge of two contending 
empires, were attached from .inclination to the ' 
Parthian caufe ; but the fuperiour power of Rome 
cxafted from them a reluftant homage, which is 
ftill attefted by their medals. After the con- 
clufion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was 
judged prudent to fecure fome fubftantial pledges 
of their doubtful fidelity. Forts were conftrufted 
in feveral parts of the country, and a Roman 
garrifon was fixed in the ftrong town of Nifibis. 
During the troubles that followed the death of 
Commodus, the princes of Ofrhoene attempted 
to fhake oflF the yokej but the ftern policy of . 
Severus confirmed their dependence **, and the 
perfidy of Caracalla completed the eafy conqueft. 
Abgarus, the laft king of Edefla, was fent in A.D.»i^. 
chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a 
province, and his capital dignified with the rank 
of colony ; and thus the Romans, about ten years 
before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, ob- 

44 The polilbed citizens of Antioch called thofe of Edefla mixed* 
barbarians. It was^ however, fome praife, that of the three dialers 
of the Syrlac» the pureft and moft elegant (the Aramsean) was fpoke 
a^Edefla. This remark M. Bayer {Hiit. EdefT. p. 5.) ha& borrowed 
from George of Malatia, ,a Syrian writer. 

4f Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. f«4S, it49, 1150. M. Bayer has negle^d 
to ufe this moft important paifage, 

tained 
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CHAP, tained a firm and permanent eftablifhment beyond 



VIII. 



the Euphrates ^. 



Artaxer- Prudence as well as glory might have juftified 
the pro. a war on the fide of Artaxerxes^ had his views 
jlfa**^d ^^^^ confined to the defence or the acquifition 
declares of a ufeful frontier. But the ambitious Perfian 
S^'ko?" • openly avowed a far more extenfivc defign of 
wans. conqueft; and he thought himfelf able to fup- 
port his lofty pretenfions by the arms of reafon 
as Well as by thofe of power. Cyrus, he alleged^ 
had firft Aibdued, and his fucceflbrs had for a 
long time poflefled, the whole extent of Afia, as 
far as the Propontis and the ^gean fea ; the 
provinces of Caria and Ionia, imder their empire, 
had been governed by Perfian fatraps, and all 
Egypt, to the confines of jSlthiopia, had acknow* 
ledged their fovereignty *^ Their rights had 
been fufpended, though not deftroyed, by a long 
ufurpation ^ and as foon as he received the Per- 
fian diadem, which birth and fuccefsful valour 
had placed upon his head, the firft great duty of 
his flation called upon him to reftore the ancient 
limits and fplendour of the monarchy. The 
Great King, therefore (fuch was the haughty 
fiyle of his embafiies to the emperor Alexander), 
commanded the Romans inflantly to depart from 

* 4^ This kingdom, from OfiboeSy who gave a new name t^ the 
country, to the laft Abgarus, had lafted 353 years. See the' learned 
wotk of M* Bayer, Hiftoria Ofrhoena et Edeftena* 

AtT Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropcdiay gives a clear and 
iRMrgnificent idea of the extent of the empire of Cyru|. Herodotus 
(Utit. €• 79> &c.) ettters into a curious and particular defcription of 
the twenty great SatrafUs into which the Perfian eropii^ was divided 
V7 Darius Hyftafpes* 

all 
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«Jl the provinces of his anceftors, and yielding ^ yiit,^' 
to the Perfians the empire of Afia, to content ^ — '^^^^-^ 
theitnfelves with the undifturbed pofleflion of^ 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tailed and moft beauti- 
ful of the Perfians ; who, by their fine horfesi, 
fylendid arms, and rich apparel, difplayed the 
pride and greatnefs of their mafter ^'. Such an 
embafly was much lefs an offer of negociation 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander 
Severus and, Artaxerxes, colleding the military 
force of the Roman and Perfian monarchies, 
refolved in this important conted to lead thdr 
armies in peribn. 

If we credit what fliould feem the moft authen* Pretended 
tic of all records, an oration, ftill extant, and Alexander 
delivered by the emperor himfelf to the fenate, ^^JT"*' 
we muft allow that the viftory of Alexander 
Severus was not inferior to any of thofe formerly 
obtained over the Perfians by the fon of Philip. 
The army of the Great King confifted of one 
hundred and twenty thoqland horfe, clothed ia 
complete armour of fteel ; of feven hundred ele^ 
phants, with towers filled with archers on their 
backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots, armed 
•with icythes. This formidable hoft, the like of 
which is not to be found in eaftern hiftpry, and 
has leaf cely been imagined in eaftern romance ^% 

was 

.^ 4> Hesodian, vi. 109. ti». 

49 Thec^e were two hundred icythed chariots at the -battle of Ar. 
hela, in the hoft of Darius. In the vaft army of Tigranes* jwbich 
was^ vanquiihed by Lucallus^ feventeen thoufand hoife only were 

V^i. I. Z cona* 
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^ vj^ ^* '^^^ difcomfited in a great battle, in which the 
Roman Alexander approved himielf an intrepid 
foldier and a ikilful general. The Great King 
fled before his valour ; an immenfe booty, and 
the conquefl: of Mefopotamia, were the imme- 
diate fruits of this fignal vidory. Such are the 
circumftances of this oftentatious and impro- 
bable relation, di&ated, as it too plainly appears, 
by the vanity of the monarch, adorned by the 
unblulhing fervility of his flatterers, and received 
without contradidion by a diftant and obfequious 
fenate '''• Far from being inclined . to believe 
that, the, arms of Alexander obtained any memo- 
rable advantage over the Perfians, we are in- 
duced to fufped, that all . this blaze of imaginary 
glory was . defigned to conceal fome real di& 
grace. 

completely armed. Antiochus brought fifty-four elephants into the 
iteld againft the Romans : by his frequent wars and negociations 
with the princes of India, "he had once collefled an hundred and fifty 
of thofe great animals $ but it may be queftioned> whether the raoft 
powerful monarch of Hindoftan ever formed a line of battle of feven 
hundred elephants. Inltead of three or four thoofand elephants, 
which the Great Mogul was fu(>pored to poflels, Tavernier (Voy* 
ages, partii. ). i. p. 198.} difcovered, by a more accurate inquiry, 
that he bad only five hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety 
for the I'ervice of war. The Greeks have varied with regzrd to the 
number which Porus brought into the field j but Quintus Curtius 
(viii. 13/), in this inftance judicious and moderate, is contented w^th 
cighty.five elephants, diftinguiflied by their fize and ftrength. In 
Siam, where thtfe animals are the moft numerous and the nioft 
efteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as a fufficient proportion for 
each of the nine brigades into which a juft army is divided. The 
whole dumber, of one hundred and fixty.two elephants of war» may 
fometinies be doubled. Hift« dea Voyages, tom4 is. p. 1604 
50 Hift. Auguft. p. 133. 

0«ir 
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Our fufpicions are cdnfirmed by the authority ^^A^\ 
of a contemporary hiftorian, who mentions the v— ^/-^ 
virtues of Alexander with refpeft, and his fauUs J^^fcwT 
with candour. He defcribes thie judicious plan count of 
which had been formed for the condilft of the *^*^^*^* 
war. Three Roman armifes were deftined to 
invade Perfia at the fame time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
though wifaly concerted, were not executed either 
with ability or fuccefs. The firft of thefe ar- 
mies, as foon as it had entered the marfliy plains 
of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris ^'j was encompafTed by 
the fuperior numbers, and deflroyed by the ar- 
rows, of the enemy. The alliance of Chofroes 
king of Armenia *% and the long trafl: of moun^- 
tainous country, in which the Perfian cavalry was • 
of little fervice, opened a fecure entrance into 
the heart of Media, to the fecond of the Roman 
armies. Thefe brave troops laid wafte the adja- 
cent provinces, and by feveral fuccefsful actions 
againft Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour to the 
emperor's vanity. But the retreat of this vifto- 
rious army was imprudent, or at leaft unfortunate. 
In repaffing the mountains, great numbers of 
foldiers perifhed by the badnefs of the roads, and 

51 M* de Tillemont has already obfervcd, that Herodian*8 geo- 
graphy is fomewhat confufed. 

5* Mofes of Chorene (Hift. Armen. L ii. c.7x.) illuftrates this 
invaiion of Media, by aSerting that Chofroes, king of Armenia, 
defeated Artaxerxes, and purfued him to the confines of India. 
The exploits of Chofroes have been magnified } and he a^ed as a 
depeodeat ally to the Romans • 

Za the 
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^ vm ^' ^^* feverity of the winter feafon. It had been 
refolved, that whilft thefe two great detachments 
penetrated into the oppofite extremes of the Per- 
fian dominions, the main body, under the com- 
mand of Alexander himfelf, fhould fupport their 
attack, by invading the centre of the kingdcnn. 
But the unexperienced youth, influenced by his 
mother's counfels, and perhaps by his own fearjs, 
deferted the braveft troops, and the faireft pro- 
fpefl: of viflory ; and ' after confuming in Mefo- 
potamia an inadive and inglorious fummer, he 
led back to Antioch an army diminifhed by fick* 
nefs, and provoked by difappointment. The 
behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very different. 
Flying with rapidity from the hills of JVfedia to 
the m^^Oies of the Euphrates, he had every where 
Qppofed the invaders in perfon ; and in either 
fortune, had united with the ableft conduct the 
xDoit undaunted refolution. But in feveral ob- 
ilinate engagements againft the veteran legions 
of Rome, the Perfian monarch had loft the flower 
of his troops. Even his vidories. had weakened 
his power. The favourable opportunities of the 
abfencef of Alexander, and of the confufion that 
followed that emperor's death, prefented them- 
felves in vain to his ambition. Inftead of ex- 
pelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the 
continent of Afia, he found himfelf unable to 
wreft from their hands the little province of Mc- 
(bpotamia ^^ « 

Si For the a count of this war, fee Herodian, ]. vi. p. xog. ais« 
The oid abhrcvhitois and modern compilers hare bliixtljc followed 
the Auguilan Hiitory. 

The 
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The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the laft ^ ^^^ **• 
defeat of the Parthians lafted only fourteen years, '-^^v— ii^^ 
forms a memorable aera in the hiftory of the Eaft, fn**^'!^^*! 
and even in that of Rome. His chara£ier feems »n™« o^ Aiv 
to have been marked by thofe bold and com- a!ix»4o, 
manding features, that generally diftinguilh the 
princes who conquer, from thofe who inherit, an 
empire. Till the laft period of the Perfian mo- 
narchy, his code of laws was refpefted as the 
ground-work of their civil and religious policy ^\ 
Several of his fayings are preferved. One of 
them in particular difcovers a deep infight into 
the conftitution of government. " The autho- 
*^ rity of the prince,'* faid Artaxerxes, " muft 
** be defended by a -military force ; that force 
** can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes 
*^ muft, at laft, fall upon agriculture ; and agri- 
** culture can never flourifli except under the 
*^ proteftion of juftice and moderation".** Ar- 
taxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and his 
ambitious defigns agalnft the Romans, to Sapor, 
a fon not unworthy of his great father ; but thofe 
defigns were too extenfive for the power of Per*- 
fia, and ferved only to involve both nations in a 
long feries of deftru£tive wars and reciprocal ca^ 
lamities. 

S4 Eutychins, torn* ii« p. iSo. verf. Pocock. The great Chof. 
roes Nouihirwan ieiit the Code of Artaxerxes to til bis Istrapti as 
the invariable rule of their conduA. 

5f D*Herbelot Bibiietheque Orientale, au mot Artl/kir, We may 
obferve, that after an ancient period of foibles, and a loag intervjU 
of darknefs, the modern bittortes of Perik bsgin to ail«||pie SA air of 
truth with the cjynalty of the SalTanides. 

Z 3 TRe 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

The Perfians, long fince civilised and corrupted, 
were. very far from poffeffing the n^artial inde- 
pendenc^e, and the intrepid hardinefs, both of 
mind and body, which have rendered the north- 
ern barbarians matters of tl^e world. The fcir 
eijce of war, that conftituted the more rational 
force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of 
Europe, never' made any confiderable progrefs 
in the Eaft. Thofe difciplined ^volutions which 
harnionize ^d animate a confufed multitude, 
were unknown to the Perfians. They were 
equally unikille4 in the arts of conftruSing, be- 
fieging, or defending regular fortifications. They 
trufted more to their numbers than to their cou- 
rage; more to their courage than to their dif- 
cipline. The infantry was a halfrarmed fpiritr 
lefs crowd of peafants, levied in bade by the 
allurements of plunder, ^nd as eafily difgerfed 
by a viftory as by a defeat. The monarch and 
bis nobles tranfported into the camp the prid? 
and luxury of thp .f^a^lio. Their military ope- 
rations were impeded by a ufelefs train of women, 
eunuchs, horfes, and camels ; and in the midfl of 
a fuccefsful campaign^ the Perfian hoft was often 
feparated or deftroyed by an unexpected far 



mine 



But the nobles of Perfia, in the bofom of lux- 
yry and defpotifm, preferve4 a ftrong fenfe of 
perfonal gallantry and national honour. From 



^ Herodian, 1. vi. p. 2x4. Ammianus Marcellinus, 1. xxiii* 
c. 6. Some differences may be obferved between the two biftorianty 
^he natural effedis of the changes produced by a ccDtiuy and a half. 

the 
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the age of feven years they were taught . to fpeak ^ ^.^ ^* 
truth, to (hoot with the bow, and to ride ; and it 
was univerfally confeffed, that in the two laft of 
thefe arts, they had made a' more than common 
proficiency". The mod diftinguiflied youth wer^ 
educated under the monarch's eye, praAifed their 
exercifes in the gate of his palace, and were fe- 
verely trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of 
hunting. In every province, the fatrap maintained 
a like fchool of military virtue. The ■ Perfian 
nobles (fo natural is the idea of feudal ^enures) 
received from the king's bounty lands and houfes, 
on th? condition of thei j fervice in war. * They 
were ready on the firft fulnmons to mount on 
horfeback, with a martial and fplendid train of 
followers, and to join the numerous bodies of 
guards, who were carefully feleded from amongft 
the mod robuft flaves, and the braved adventurers 
, of Afia. Thefe armies, both of light and of heavy 
cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuofity of 
their charge, and the rapidity of their n^otions, 
threatened, as an impending cloud, the eadem 
proviaces of the declining empire of Rome ''. 

'7 The Perfians are ftlll the moft fkilful hoiiemeni and their horlet 
the fincft in the Eaft. ' 

^' From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Anninianus, Cbardiil^ 
&c. I have extra6^ed Aich frtbabU accounts of the Perfian nobility^ 
at feem either common to every age, or particular to that of the Sa& 
£ui)det. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The State of Germany till the Invqfion of the Bar^- 
barians^ in the Time of the Emperor Decius. 

^pHE government and religion of Perfia have 
* deferved fome notice, from their connexion 
witli the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
We fhall occafionally mention the Scythian, or 
Ssirmatian tribes, which, with their arms and 
horfes, their flocks and herds, their wives and 
families, wandered over the immenfe plains which 
fpread themfelves from the Cafpian Sea to the 
Viftula, frpm the confines of Perfia to thofe of *- 
Germany. But the warlike Germans, who firfl 
refifled, then invaded, and at length overturned, 
the weflern monarchy of Rome, will occupy a 
much more important place in this hiflory, and 
poffefs a flronger, and, if we may ufe the expref- 
fion, a more domefKc, claim to our attention * 
and regard. The mofl civilized nations of mo- 
dern Europe ifTued from the woods of Germany;^ 
and in the rude inflitutions of thofe barbarians 
we may flill diflinguifh the original principles of 
our prdent laws and manners. In their primi- 
tive ftate of fimplicity and independence, the 
Germans were furveyed by the difcerning eyc^ 
and delineated by the maflerly pencil, of Tacitus, 
the firfl of hiftorians who applied the fcience of 
philofophy to the ftudy of. fafts. The exprefSvc 
concifenefs of his defcriptiohs has deferved to ex- 

crcifc 
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ftcife the diligence of innumerable antiquarians, 
and to excite the genius and penetration of the 
philofophic hiftorians of our own times. The 
fubjeft, however various and important, has al- 
ready been fo frequently, fo ably, and fo fucccfs- 
fully difcufled, that it is now grown familiar to 
the reader, and difficult to the writer. We fhall 
therefore content ourfelves with obferving, and 
indeed with repeating, fome of the mod impor- 
tant circumftances of climate, of manners, and* 
of inftitutions, which rendered the wild barba- 
rians of Germany fuch formidable enemies to the 
Roman power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its indc- Extent of 
pendent limits the province weftward of the ^"°*"y» 
Rhine, which had fubmitted to the Roman yoke, ^ 
extended itfelf over a third part of Europe. AI- 
moft the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Pruffia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the 
various tribes of one great nation, whofe com- 
plexion, manners, and language denoted a com- 
mon origin, and preferved a ftriking refemblance. 
On the weft, ancient Germany was divided by 
the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the fouth, by ' . ; \ 
the Danube, from the Illyrian provinces of the , 
empire. A ridge of hills, rifmg from the Da- 
nube, and called the Carpathian mountains, co- 
vered Germany on the fide of Dacia or Hungary^ 
The eaftern frontier was faintly marked by the 
mutual fears . of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
and was often confounded by the mixture of war-' 
ring and confederating tribes of the two nations. 
^^ ' In 
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CHAP. In the* remote darknefs of the north, the ancienfii 

i_,^^ imperfeftly defcried a frozpn ocean that lay beyond 
the Baltic fea, and beyond the Peninfula, or iflands ' 

^- of Scandinavia. 

cirmatr. Some ingenious writers* have fufpe£led that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at' 
prefent ; and the moft ancient defcriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm 
their theory. The general complaints of intenfe 
•froft, ^nd eternal winter, are perhaps little to be 
• regarded, fince we have no method of reducing 
to the.a(;curate ftandard of the thermometer, the 
feelings, or the exprefSons of an orator, born in 
the happier regions, of Greece or Afia. But I 
(hall feled two remarkable circumftances of a lefs 
equivocal nature. i. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were frequently frozen over, -and ca- 
pable of fupporting the moft enormous weights. 
The barbarians, who often chdfe that fevere fea- 
fon for their inroads, tranfported, without appr&. 
henfion or danger, . tlieir numerous armies, their 



' The modern philofophers of Sweden feem agreed that the waters 
of the Baltic gradualty fink in a regular* proportioBy which they 
have ventured to eftinnate at half an inch every year. Twenty cen- 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia muft have been covered 
by the Tea ; while the high lands rofe above the waters, as fo many 
iflands of various forms and dimenfions. Such indeed is the notion 
given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vaft countries round 
the Baltic. See in the Biblibtheque Raifonnee, torn. xl. and xlv. 
a large abftra^ of Dalin*s Hiftory of Sweden, compofed in the Swediih 
language. 

a In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbe du Bos* ^nd M» Pellou- 
tier, Hift. des Celtesi torn, i* * 
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cavalry, and their heavy waggons, over ^. vafl: chap. 
and folid bridge of ice '• Modem ages have not 
prefented an inftance of a like phacnomenon. 
2. The rein-deer, that ufeful animal, from vsrhom 
the favage of the North derives the beft comforts 
of his dreary life, is of a conftitution that fup- 
ports, and even requires, the moft intenfe cold» 
He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten 
degrees of the Pole ; he feems to delight in the 
fnows of Lapland and Siberia ; but at prefent he 
cannot fubfift, much lefs multiply, in any country 
to the fouth of the Baltic*. In the time of Caefar, 
the rein-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild 
bull, was a native of the Hercynian foreft, which* 
then overlhadowed a great part of Germany and 
Poland ^ The modern improvements fufficiently 
explain the caufes of the diminution of the cold« 
Thefe immenfe woods have been gradually cleared, 
which intercepted from the earth the rays 'of the 
fun^ The moraffes have been drained, and, in 
proportion as the foil has been cultivated, the air 
has become more temperate. Canada, at this 

3 Diodorus Siculus, I. v. p. 340. Edit. Weflfel* Herodian, 
K vi. p. %2\m Jornandes, c. 55. On the banks of the Danube, 
t))€ -wine, when brought to table, was frequently frozen into great ' 
)unr> pSy fru/lavim. Ovid. Epift. ex Ponto, 1. iv. 7. 9, to. Virgil. 
Georgic. 1. iii. 355. The h6i is confirmed by a foldier and a phi« 
Icfopher, who had experienced the intenfe cold of Thrace. See Xe- 
nophon, Anabafis, 1. vii. p. 560. Edit. Hutchinfon. 

4 Buffon Hiiioire Naturelle, torn. xii. p. 79. ir6. 

5 Csefar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 23, &c. The moft inquifitWe^of the 
Germans were ignorant of its utmoft limits, although fome of thtoi 

. had travelled in it more than fixty days journey. ^ 

^ Cluverius (Gcrmania Antiqua, 1. Iii. c. 4.7.) invefbgatet fH '■ 
fmall and fcattered remains of t|ie Hercyniao wopd. 

day. 
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day, is an exaft pifture of ancient Germany, 
Although fituated in the fame parallel with the 
fined provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the inoft rigorous cold. The 
• rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is co- 
vered with deep and lading fnow, and the gr-eat 
river of St, Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a feafon 
when the waters of the Seine and the Thames are 
ufually free from ice ''• 
JH effcas It is difHcult to afcertain, and eafy to exagge» 
rate, the influence of the climate of ancient Ger- 
many over the minds and bodies of the natives. 
Many writers have fuppofed, and moft have al- 
lowed, though, as it ihould feem, without any 
adequate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
North was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and 
the human fpecies more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climes'. We may affert, 
with greater confidence, that the keen air of Ger- 
many formed the large and mafculine limbs of 
the natives, who were, in general, of a more lofty 
ftature than the people of the South % gave them 
a kind of ftrength better adapted to violent ex- 
ertions than to patient labour, and infpired them 
with conflitutional bravery, which is the refult of 
nerves and fpirits. The feverity of a winter cam- 

7 Ch trieroix Hiftoire du Canada. 

< Olaos Rudbcck aileits^ that the Swedifli women often bear ten 
cr' twelve children, and not tmcoinmonly twenty or thirty i but th$ 
authority of Rudbeck W much to be fufpe^led. 

9 In hos artiis, in haec corpora, quae miramur, excrefcunt. Tacit* 
Germania, 3. 20. Clover. l,.i. c, 14. 

' paign, 
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paign, that chilled the courage x)f the Roman ^ ** ^ **• 
troops, was fcarcely ftlt by thefe hardy children ^^yx***^ 
of the North ■% who in their turn were unable 
to refill the fummer heats, and diflblved away in * 
languor and fickncfs under the beams of an Ita^ 
lialx fun ". ' 

There is not any where upon the globe, a large ^0"gtn oi 
traft of country, which we have difcovered defti* mans, 
tute of inhabitants, or whofe firfl: population can 
be fixed with any degree of hiflorical certainty. 
And yet, as the moft philofophic minds can feU 
dom refrain from invefligating the infancy of 
great nations, our curiofity confumes itfelf in toil- ^ 
fome and difappointed efforts. When Tacitns 
confidered the purity of the German blood, and 
the forbidding afped of the country, he was dif* 
pofed to pronounce thofe barbarians Indigena^ or 
natives of the foil. We may allow with fafety, 
and perhaps with truth, that ancient Germany 
was not originally peopled by any foreign co« 
lonies already formed into a political fociety'*; 
but that the name and nation received their ex* 
iflence from the gradual union of fome wandering 

»o Plutarch, in Mar?©. The Cimbn, by way of amuferoent^ often 
/lid down mountains of fnow on their broad (hields. 

■I The Romans made war in aU climates, and by their excellent 
difcipline were in a great meafure preferved in health and vigour* 
It may be remarked, that man is the only animal which can live and ^ 
multiply in every country from the equator to the poles. The hog 
feeras to appioach the neareft to our fpecies in that privilege. 

v^ Tacit German, c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed 
tht courfe of the Danut>e, and diicharged itfelf on Greece and Afia. 
Tacitus could difcover only one inconfidendble tribe that retained 
^any traces of a (iialiic origin. 

3 favages 
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iavages of the Hercynian woods. To aflert thoftf 
favages to have been the fpontaneous produdion 
q| the earth which they inhabited, would be a 
rafli inference, condemned by religion, and un- 
warranted by reafon. 

Such rational doubt is but ill-fuited with tne 
f*2!*" genius of popular vanity. Among the nations 
who have adopted the Mofaic hiftory of the worlds 
the ark of Noah has been of the fame ufe, as was 
formerly to the Greeks and Romans the fiege of 
Troy. On a narrow bafis of acknowledged truth, 
an immenfe but rude fuper(lru£ture of fable has 
been erefbed; and the wild Iriihman'% as well 
as the wild Tartar *% could point out the indivi- 
dual fon of Japhet, from whole loins his anceftors 
were lineally defcended. The laft century abounded 
with antiquarians of. profound learning and eafy 
faith, who, by the dim light of legends and tra- 
ditions, of conjedures and etymologies, con<« 
du£ted the great grandchildren of Noah from the 
Tower of Babel to the extremities of the globe. 
Of thefe judicious critics, one of the moft enters 

IS According to Dr* Keating (Hiftory of Ireland, p. 13, t4.)» 
the giant Partholanus, who was the Ton of Seara, the fon of Efra, 
the Ton of Sru, the fon of Framant, the fon of. Fathaclan, the fon of 
Magog, the fon of Japhet, the fon of Noah, landed on the coaft of 
Munfter>'the ]4.th day of May, in the year of the world one thoufand 
nine hundred and feventy-eight. Though he fucceeded in his great 
cnterprife, the loofe behaviour of his wife rendered his domeftic life 
▼ery unhappy^ and provoked him to fuch a degree, that he killed— 
ber favourite greyhound. This, as the learned hidorian very pro- 
perly obferves, was thfsjirft inftance of female falfehood and infidelity 
ever known in Ireland. 

>4 Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartai^s by.Abulgha^i Bahadur 
Khan. 

taining 
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tiumng was Olaus Rudbeck, profeffor in the uni- c ha ?• 
verfity of Upfal *'. Whatever is cejftbrated either y^^-^.t'^ 
in hiftory or fable, this zealous patriot afcrib^ to 
his country. From Sweden (which formed fo 
confiderable a part of ancient Germany) the 
Greeks themfelves derived their alphabetical cha- 
raders, their aftronomy, and their religion. Of 
that delightful region (for fuch it appeared to the 
eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the coun- 
try of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hef- 
perides, the Fortunate Iflands, and even the £ly- 
fian Fields, were all but faint and imperfed tran- 
fcripts. A clime fo profufely favoured by Nature, 
could not long remain defert after the flood. 
The learned Rudbeck allows the family of Noah 
a few years to multiply from eight to about 
twenty thoufand perfons. He then difperfes them 
into fmall colonies to replenifh the earth, and td 
propagate the human fpecies. The German or 
Swedifh detachment (which marched, if I am not 
miftaken, under the command of Aikenaz the Ton 
of Gomer, the fon of Japhet) diftinguilhed itfelf 
by a more than common diligence in the profe* 
cution of this great work. The northern hive ' 
caft its fwarms over the greateft part of Europe, 
Africa', and Alia ; and (to ufe the author's meta- 
phor) the blood circulated from the extremities 
to the heart. 

But all this well-laboured fyftem of German The Gcr- 
antiquities is annihilated by a finglc faft, too, well ^^^^"nj^f 

. letters i 
>' His work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly fcarce, Bayle. 

lias given two moft curious extracts frpm it. RepubUque des Lettres 

Janvier et Ferrier, 1685. 

10 auefted 
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attefted to admit of any doubt, and of too decU 
five a nature to leave room for any reply. Th« 
Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were unac- 
quainted with the ufe of letters'*; and the ufe of 
letters is the principal circumftance that diftin* 
guiihes a civilized people from a herd of favaget 
incapable of knowledge or reflexion. Without 
that artificial help, the human memory foon diffi<» 
pates or corrupts the ideas intrufted to her charge ; 
and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer 
fupplied with models or with materials, gradually 
forget their powers j the judgment becomes 
feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or 
irregular. Fully to apprehend this important 
truth, let us attempt, in an improved fociety, to 
calculate the immenfe diftance between the man 
of learning and the illiterate peafant. The for- 
mer, by reading and refledion, multiplies his 
own experience, and lives in diftant ages and re- 
mote countries; whilft the latter, rooted to a 
fiiigle fpot, and confined to a few years of exift* 
ence, furpaifes, but very little, his fellow- 



'^ Tacit. Germ. ii. 19. Literarum fecreta viri pariter ac iotmrnm 
ignorant* We may - reft contented with this decifive authority^ 
without entering into the obfcure difputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic xhara£l«rt. The learned Celfiut* a Swfd«» a fcholar^ 
and a philofopher, was of opinion^ that they were nothing macm 
than the Roman letters, with the cuives changed into ftraight lines 
for the eafe of engraving. See Pelloutier, Uiftoire des Celtes, 1. ii* 
c* II. Diftionnaire Diplomatiqae, tom*. i. p. %%%* We may add» that 
the oldeft Runic infcriptions are fuppofed to be of the third century^ 
and the moft ancient writer who nsentions the Runic charaAert is Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus (Carm. vii. 18.), who lived towards the end .of 
the fixth century. 

Barbara fraxitm pin^tor Rvna tabdiis, 

labourer 
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labourer the ox in the exercife of his moital hi o h a Pj 
culties. The fame, and even a greater^ dif&r« y^^^m^^^m^i 
ence will be found between nations than between 
individuals; and we may fafely pronounce, that 
without fome fpecies of writing, no people hat 
ever preferved the faithful annals of their hiftory^ 
ever made any confiderable progrefs in the ab» 
ftraft fciences, or ever poffeiTed, in any tolerable 
degree of perfeftion, the ufeful and agreeable arts i 
of life. 

Of thefe arts, the ancient Germans were wretch* oT arts and 
edly deftitute. They paffed their lives in a ftate turc^" ' 
of ignorance and poverty, which it has pleafed 
fome declaimers to dignify with the appellation 
of virtuous fimplicity. Modern Germany is faid 
to contain about two thoufand three hundred 
walled towns '^ In a much wider extent of coun* 
try, the geographer Ptolemy could difcover no 
more than ninety places, which he decorates with 
the name of cities *^ ; though, according to our 
ideas, they would but ill jdeferve that fplendid 
title. We can only fuppofe them to have been 
rude fortifications, conftrufted in the centre of 
the woods, and defigned to fecure the women, 
children, and cattle, whilft the warriors of the 
txibe marched out to repel a fudden invafion '^ 

^7 Recherches Philofophiqucs fur les Americains, torn. iii. p« «i8» 
The author of that very curious work is, if I am not mifinformed, a 
German by birth. 

'^ The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticifed by the accurate 
Cluverius. 

'9 See Cacfir, and the learned Mr. Whitaker, in his Hiftory <rf 
Mancheftery vol, i. 

Vol. I. A a But 
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CHAR But Tacitus afferts, as a well-known faft, that 
the Germans, in his^ time^ had no cities^; and 
that they afFefted to defpife the works of Roman 
induftry, as places of confinement rather than of 
fecurity*'. Their edifices were not even conti- 
guous, or formed into regular villas** ; each bar- 
barian fixed his independent dwelling on the fpot 
to which a plain, a wood, or a ftream of frefh 
water, had induced him to give the preference. 
Neither ftone, nor brick, nor tiles, were em- 
' ployed in thefe flight habitations *'. They were 
indeed no more than low huts of a circular figure, 
built of rough timber, thatched with draw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free paffage for the 
fmoke. In the moil inclement winter, the 
hardy German was fatisfied with a fcanty garment 
made of the fktn of fome animal. The nations 
who dwelt towards the North, clothed themfelves 
in furs ; and the women manufadured for their 
own ufe a coarfe kind of linen *\ The game of 
various forts, with which the forefls of Germany 
were plentifully flocked, fupplied its inhabitants 

*o Tacit. Geim. i^. 

*< When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Cologne to caft off 
the Roman yoke, and with their new freedom to refume their ancient 
mannei'S, they infiltlll on the immediate demolition of the walls of the 
colony* <* Foftulamus a vobis, muros colonise, munimenta fervitii 
'< detrahatis; etiam fera animalia, fi claufd teneas, virtutis oblivif- 
** cuntur. ' Tacit. Hlft. iv. 64. 

*» The draggling villages of Silefia arc fcveral miles in length* 
See Cluver. 1. i. c. 13. 

*J One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular 
ftniflures were ere^led near the Rhine and Danube* Hcrodiaiii 
l.vii. p. 234.. 

*4 Tacit* Germ. 17* 
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with food and exercife*'. Their monftrous herds chap. 

IX 

of cattle, lefs remarkable indeed for their beauty >_jf- ^^^^' 
than for their utility *% formed the principal ob- 
jeft of their wealth. A fmall quantity of corn 
was the only produce exafted from the earth; the 
ufe of orchids or artificial meadows was un* 
known to the Germans ; nor can we expefl: any 
improvements in agriculture from a people, whofe 
property every year experienced a general change 
by a new divifion of the arable lands^ and who^ 
in that ftrange operation, avoided difputes, by 
fufFering a great part of their territory to lie wafte 
and without tillage *^ 

Gold, filver, and iron, were extremely fcarce and of the 
in Germany. Its barbarous inhabitants wanted "jjf,"^"*** 
both fkill and patience to inveftigate thofe rich 
veins of filver, which have fo liberally rewarded 
the attention of the princes of Brunfwick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now fupplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches ; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnilhed a fufficient proof how little iron they 
were able to beftow on what they mult have 
deemed the noblefl ufe of that metal. The va- 
rious tranfaftions of peace and war had intro- 
duced fome Roman coins (chiefly filver) among 
the borderers of the Rhine and Danube ; but the 
more diftant tribes were abfolutely unacquainted 
with the ufe of money, cairied on their confined 
traffic by the exchange of comniQdities, and 



*5 Tacit, Germ. 5. 



26 Caefar. de Bell. Gall. vi. ai. 



*7 Tacit. Gerin. a6. C^tfar, vi. 11 • 
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CHAP, prized their rude earthen veffels as of equal value 
K^^^m^ with the filver vafes, the prefents of Rome to 
their princes and ambafTadors **• To a mind ca« 
pable of refledion, fuch leading fafts convey 
more inftrudion, than a tedious detail of fubor- 
dinate circumdances. The value of money has 
been fettled by general confent to exprefs our 
wants and our property ; as letters were invented 
to exprefs our ideas ; and both thqje inftitutions^ 
by giving a more aflive energy to the powers 
and pafiions of human nature, have contributed 
: 10 multiply the objefts they were defigned to re* 
prefent. The ufe of gold and filver is in a great • 
meafure fa&itious ; but it would be impoffible to 
cnutnerate the important and various feivices 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received 
from iron, when tempered and faftiioned by the 
operation of fire, and the dextrous hand of man. 
Money, in a word, is the moft univerfal incitement, 
iron the moft powerful inftrument, of human in- 
duftry ; and it is very difficult to conceive by what 
means a people, neither actuated by the one, nor 
feconded by the other, could emerge from the grofleft 
barbarifm **. 
Their in- If we contemplate a favage nation in any part 
of the globe, a fupine indolence and a careleflhefs 
of futurity will be found to conftitute their gene- 
ral charafter. In a civilized ftate, every faculty 

** Tacit. Germ. 6. 

^9 It is faid that the Mexicans and Peruvians, without the uGe of 
cifhcr money or iron, had made a very great piogrefs in the arts. 
Thofe arts, and the monuments they produced, have been ftrangrly 
magR.fied, See Recherches fur Ics Araericains, torn, ii. p, 153, &c. 

9 of 
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of man is expanded and exercifed ; and the great c h a p« 
chain of mutual dependence conneds and em* 
braces the feveral members of focicty. The moft 
numerous portion of it is employed in conftant 
and ufeful labour. The feled few, placed by 
fortune above that neceffity, can, however, fill 
up their time by the purfuits of intereft or glory, 
by the improvement of their eftate or of their unip 
derftanding, by the duties, the pleafures, and 
even the follies of focial life. The Germans were 
not poffefTed of thefe varied refources. The care 
of the houfe and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to the old and 
the infirm, to women and flaves. The lazy war- 
rior, deftitute of every art that might employ hi$ 
leifure hours, confumed his days and nights ia 
the animal gratifications of ileep and food. And 
yiet, by a Wonderful diverfity of Nature (accord- 
ing to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkeft recefies), the fame barbarians are 
by turns the moft indolent and the moft reftlefs 
of mankind. They delight in iloth, they deteft 
tranquillity '% The languid foul, oppreffed with 
its own weight, anxioufly required fome new and 
powerful fenfation ; and war and danger were the 
only amufements adequate to its fierce temper. 
The found that fummoned the German to arms 
was grateful to his ear. It roufed him from his 
uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an a£tive pur- 
fuit, and, by ftrong exercife of the body, and 
violent emotions of the mind, reftored him to 9 

30 Tacit, Germ. 15. 

A a 3 more 
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CHAP, more lively fenfe of his exiftencc. In the dull 
s.^0^^^' intervals of peace, thefe barbarians were immo» 
derately addided to deep gaming and exceflive 
drinking; both of which, by different means, 
the one by inflaming their paflions, the other by 
extinguifhing their reafon, alike relieved them 
from the pain of thinking. They gloried in paff- 
ing whole days and nights at table; and the 
blood of friends and relations often ftained their 
numerous and drunken aflemblies ^*. Their debts 
of honour (for in that light they have tranfmitted 
to us thofe of play) they dilcharged with the moft 
romantic fidelity. The defperate gamefter, who 
had flaked his perfon and liberty on a laft throw 
of ;the dice, patiently fubmitted to the decifion of 
fortune, and fuffered himfelf to be bound, chaftifed, 
and fold into remote Haver y, by his weaker but 
more lucky antagonift ^*. 
Their fade Strong beer, a liquor extrafted with very Httic 
liqiio'ri"^ art from wheat or barley, and corrupted (as it is 
ftrongly exprtfTed by Tacitus) into a certain fern- 
blance of wine, was fufficient for the grofs pur- 
pofes of German debauchery. But thofe who 
had tafted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards 
of Gaul, fighed for that more delicious fpecies of 
intoxication. They attempted not, however (as 
has fince been executed with fo much fuccefs), 
to naturalize the vine on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube ; nor did they endeavour to procure 

3' Tacit. Gertn. 2S, sj. 

J* Id. 1.4. The Gerinans might borrow the am of play from 
the RpmanSy but the fajfien is wonderfully inherent in the human 
(pecies. 

by 
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by induftry the materials of an advaiitageotis ^i m a f> 
commerce. To folicit by labour what might be ^^^tr^J^m^ 
i:avilhed by arms, was efteemed unworthy of the 
German fpirit *'• The intemperate thirft of ftrong 
liquors often urged the barbarians to invade the 
provinces on which art or nature had beftbwed 
thofe much envied prefents. The Tufcan. who 
betrayed his country to the Cehic nations, at* 
traded them into Italy by the profpeft of the rich 
fruits and delicious wines, the produdions of a 
happier climate ^\ And in the fame manned the 
German auxiliaries, invited into France during 
the civil wars of the fixteenth century, were al- 
lured by the promife of plenttous quarters ia 
the provinces of Charapaigne and Burgundy". 
Drunkennefs, the mbft illiberal, but not the mod 
dangerous, of our vices, was fometimes capable^ 
in a lefs civilized ftate of mankind, of'occafioning 
a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been moL- State of 
lified, and the foil fertilized, by the labour of jlo^"^*" 
ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 
The fame extent of ground which at prefent main* 
tains, in eafe and plenty, a million of huiband- 
men and artificers, was unable to fupply an hun« 
dred thoufand lazy warriors with the fimpk ne<« 
ceffaries of life '*, The Germans abandoned their 

immenfe 

t% Tacit. Germ, 14. 

J* Plutarch, in Camillo. T. Liv. v. 33. 

35 Dubos. Hi(t. de la Monarchic Fran^oife, torn. i. p. 193* 
. J^ The Helvetian nation, which iflfued from the country calledr 
^miierhndf containedi of every age and fex, 3(^81000 perl'ons. 
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6 it A 1^. Immenfe forefts to the ezercife of hunting, em- 
ployed in pafturage the moft conliderable part of 
their lands, beftowed on the fmall remainder a 
rude and carelefs cultivation, and then accufed 
the fcantinefs and flerility of a country that re- 
(ufed to maintain the multitude of its inhabitants. 
When the return of famine feverely admoniflied 
them of the importance of the arts, the national 
diftrefs was fometimes alleviated by the emigra* 
tion of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their 
youth '^ The poffeffion and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people to an improved country. But the Ger- 
inans, who carried with them what they mofl: 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, 
cheerfully abandoned the vail filence of their 
woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder and 
fonqueft. The innumerable fwarms that ifiiied, 
or feemed to iflue, from the great ftorehoufe of 
nations, were multiplied by the fears of the van- 
quiihed, and by the credulity of fucceeding ages. 
And from fads thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually eftabliflied, and has been fupported by 
writers of diflinguifhed reputation, that, in the 
age of Caefar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the 
North were far more numerous than they are in 

(Caefar de Bell. Gall. i. i9.). Atprefent, the number of people in 
the Pays de Vaud (a fmall diftrifl on tlie banks of the Leman Lake, 
fDuch more diftinguiflied for politenefs than for induftry] amounts to 
?i2>^9x* Sec An excellent trad of M. Muret, in the Memoires de la 
Society de Bern. 

J7 Paul Diaconus, c. i, », 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the reft of 
lpaol*s followers, reprefent thefe emigrations too much as regular and 
concerted meafures. 

our 
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our days '*. A more ferious inquiry into the chap. 
caufes of population feems to have convinced 
modern philofophers of the falfehood, and indeed 
the impoffibih'ty, of the fuppofition. To the 
names of Mariana and of MachiaveP% we can 
oppofe the equal names of Robertfon and Hume**. 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without p^^man 

• i • • 1 . r 1 r freedom. 

Cither cities, letters, arts, or money, found fome 
compenfation for this favage (late in the enjoy- 
xnent of liberty. Their poverty fecured their 
freedom, fmce our defires and our pofieffions are 
the ftrongeft fetters of defpotifm. " Among 
** the Suiones (fays Tacitus), riches are held in 
*' honour. They are therefore fubjedl to an ab- 
** folute monarch, who, inftead of intruding his 
** people with the free ufe of arms, as is pradtifed 
*'. in the reft of Germany, commits them to the 
** fafe cuftody not of a citizen, or even of a 
** freedman, but of a flave. The neighbours of 
" the Suiones, the Sitones, are funk even below 
*' fervitude ; they obey a woman **." In the 
mention of thefe exceptions, the great hiftorian 
fufEciently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. We are only at a lofs to conceive 
by what means riches and defpotifm could penc- 
il Sir William Temple and Montefquieu have indulge^^ on this 
fabje£l, the ufual liveJinefs of their fancy. 

S9 Machiavel Hift. di Firenze, 1. i. Mariana Hift. Hifpan. 1« V. 

40 Robertfon^s Charles V. Harness Political Eflays. 

41 Tacit. German. 44, 45. Frenlhemius (who dedicated hit 
Aipplement to Livy, to Chriftina of Sweden) thinks proper to be 
very angry with the Roman who exprefled fo very little reverence for 
Northern queens* 

trate 
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CH A p. trate into a remote corner of the North, and 
s^,^v^ extinguifli the generous flame that blazed with 
fuch fiercenefs on the frontier of the Roman 
provinces : or how the anceftors of thofe Danes 
and Norwegians, fo diftinguifhed in latter ages 
by their unconquered fpirit, could thus tamely re- 
fign the great character of German liberty **. Some 
tribes, however, on the coaft of the Baltic, acknow- 
ledged the authority of kings, though without 
relinquifhing the rights of men*^; but in the 
far greater part of Germany, the form of govern- 
ment was a democracy, tempered indeed, and 
controlled, not fo much by general and pofitive 
laws, as by the occafional afcendant of birth or 
valour, of eloquence or fuperftition **• 
^flTcm- Civil governments, in their fir ft inftitutions, 

people. ^ * ^^^ voluntary aflbciatipns for mutual defence. To 
obtain the defired end, it is abfolutcly neceflary, 
that each individual fhould conceive himfelf 
obliged to fubmit his private opinion and ac- 
tions, to the judgment of the greater number of 
Ms affociates. The German tribes were contented 
with this rude but liberal outline of political 
fociety. As foon as a youth, born of free parents, 
|iad attained the age of manhood, he was intro- 

** May wc not fufpetl that fuperftition was the parent of defpo- 
tifm ? The dcfcendants of Odin (vvhofc race was not extin6l till the 
year 1060) are faid to have reigned in Sweden above a thoufand years. 
The temple of Upfal was the ancient feat of religion and empire. 
In the year 1153 I find a Angular law, prohibiting the ufe and pro- 
feflion of arms to any except the king^s guards. Is it not probable 
t}iat it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old inftitution ? 
See Dallin's Hiftory of Sweden in the Bibliotheque Raiipnoee» 
torn. xl. aqd xlv. 

41 Tacit, Germ. c. 4.|. 4^ Id, c. ix, |i, 131 &c, 

duc^d 
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duced into the general council of his country- chap. 
men, folemnly invefted with a fliield and fpear, 
and adopted as an equal and worthy member of 
the military commonwealth. The aflembly of 
the warriors of the tribe was convened at (tared 
feafons, or on fudden emergencies. The trial 
of public offences, the eleftion of magiftrates, 
and the great bufinefs of peace and war, were 
determined by its, independent voice. Some- 
times, indeed, thefe important queftions were 
previoufly confidered, and prepared in a more 
feled council of the principal chieftains *^ The 
magiftrates might deliberate and perfuade, the 
people only could refolve and execute; and the 
refolutions of the Germans were for the moft part 
hafty and violent. Barbarians accuftomed to place 
their freedom in gratifying the prefent paffion, 
and their courage in overlooking ,all future 
confequences, turned away with indignant con- 
tempt from the remonftrances of juftice and 
policy, and it was the praftice to fignify by a 
hollow murmur their diflike of fuch timid 
counfels. But whenever a more popular orator 
propof^d to vindicate the meaneft citizen from 
either foreign or domeftic injury, whenever he 
called upon hi^ fellow-countrymen to aflert the 
national honour, or to purfue fome enterprife 
full of danger and glory, a loud clafhing of 
ihields and fpears expreffed the eager applaufe 
of the affembly. For the Germans always met 

45 Grotius changes an expreflion of Tacitus, ^rtraBantur into 
fratraSfautur, The eorre^ion is equally juft and ingenious./ 

"^ U in 
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CHAP, in arms, and it was conftantly to be dreaded^ 
^^ ^1^. laft an irregular multitude, inflamed with faftion 
and ftrong liquors, (hould ufe thofe arms to en- 
force, as well as to declare, their furious refolves. 
We may recoUeft how often the diets of Poland 
have been polluted with blood, and the more 
numerous party has been compelled to yield to 
the more violent and feditious **• 
Authority A general of the tribe was elefted on occafions 
princeg of danger ; and, if the danger was preffing and 
and magi- extenfive, feveral tribes concurred in the choice 
of the fame general. The braveft warrior was 
named to lead his countrymen into the field, 
by his example rather than by his commands. 
But this power, however limited, was ft ill invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
fupreme chief *^. Princes were, however, ap- 
pointed in the general affembly, to adminifter 
juftice, or rather, to compofe differences**, in 
their refpeftive diftricls. In the choice of thefe 
magift rates, as much regard was fhewn to birth 
as to merit *^ To each was affigned, by the 
public, a guard, and a council of an hundred 
perfons; and the firft of the princes appears to 
have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 

46 Even in otir ancient pitrl lament, the harons often carried a queft 
tion, not fo much by the number of votes, as by that of their armed 
followers. 

47 Caefar de Bell. GalK vi. a). 

4* Minuunt controyerfias, is a very happy expreilion of Cf^far^s* 
49 Reges ex nobilitate^ duces ex virtute fumunt. Tacitb Gernn. 7. 

which 
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^hich fometimes tempted the Romans to com* chap. 



so 



pliment him with the regal title 

The comparative view of the powers of the morcabfo- 
magiftrateS) in two remarkable inftances, is alone the pro- 
fufficient to reprefent the whole fyftem of Ger- ^"^j^*^*** 
man manners. The difpofal of the landed pro* perfont 
perty within their diftrift was abfolutely vefted Qermanf. 
in their hands, and they diflributed it every year 
according to a new divifion ^\ At the fame 
time they were not authorifed to punifli with 
death, to imprifon, or even to fttikc, a private 
citizen**, A people thus jealous of their per- 
fons, and carelefs of their poffeflions, mud have 
been totally deftitute of induUry and the arts, 
but animated with a high fenfe of honour and 
independence. 

The Germans refpefted only thpfe duties which Voluntary 
they impofed on themfelves. The moft obfcure nfaxu 
foldier refifted with difdain the authority of the 
magiftrates. " The nobleft youths blufhed not 
^^ to be numbered among the faithful compa- 
** nions of fome renowned chief, to whom they 
<c devoted their arms and fervice. A noble 
*' emulation prevailed among the companions, to 
*^ obtain the firft place in the efteem of their 
^^ chief; amongfl the chiefs, to acquire the greateft 
*^ number of valiant companions. To be ever 
" furrounded by a band of feleft youths, was 
** the pride and ftrength of the chiefs, their oma- 
•* ment in peace, their defence in war. The 

$0 Cluvcr. Germ. Ant. 1. i. c. 38. 
S< Cal'^r, vi. 21. Tacit. Germ. t6, 
$* Tacit. Gerin* 7. 

*' glory 
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" glory of fuch diflinguifhed heroes diffufed itfelf 
*' beyond the narrow limits of their own tribe. 
*' Prefertts and embaffies folicited their friend- 
fhip, and the fame of their arms often enfured 
viftory to the party which they efpoufed. 
In the hour of danger it was (hamcful for the 
" chief to be furpaffed in valour by his com* 
** panions ; fliameful for the companions not to 
equal the valour of their chief. To furvive 
his fall in battle, wa* indelible infamy. To 
proteft.his perfon, and to adorn his glory 
*' with the trophies of their own exploits, were 
" the moft facred of their duties. The chiefs 
*' combated for vittory, the companions for the 
*' chief. The nobleft warriors, whenever their 
*' native country was funk in the lazinefs of 
*' peace, maintained their numerous bands in 
** fome diftant fcene of aftion, to exercife their 
*' reftlefs fpirit, and to acquire renown by vo- 
*' luntary dangers. Gifts worthy of foldiers, the 
** warlike deed, the bloody and ever viftorious 
" lance, were the rewards which the companions 
" claimed from the liberality of their chief. 
" The rude plenty of his hofpitable board was 
" the only pay that he could beftow, or they 
*^ would accept. War, rapine, and the free- 
" will oflFerings of his friends, fuppHed the ma- 
" terials of this munificence"." This inftitu- 
tion, however it might accidentally weaken the 
feveral republics, invigorated the general cha- 
racter of the Germans, and even ripened amongft 

53 Tacit. Germ. 13, 14* 

them 
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them all the virtues of which barbarians are fuf- c h a Pi 

IX. 

ceptible ; the faith and valour, the hofpitality .^--,.ii^> 
and the courtefy, fo confpicuous long afterwards 
in the ages of chivalry. The honourable gifts, 
beftowed by the chief on his brave companions, 
have been fuppofed, by an ingenious writer, to 
contain the firft rudiments of the fiefs, diftri- 
buted, after the conqueft of the Roman pro- 
vinces, by the barbarian lords among their vaf- 
fals, with a fimilar duty of homage and military 
fervice**. Thefe conditions are, however, very 
repugnant to the maxims of the ancient Germans, 
who delighted in mutual prefents ; but without 
either impofing, . or accepting, the weight of 
obligations ". 

" In the days of chivalry, or more properly of German 
" romance, all the men were brave, and all the 
'* women were chafte;" and notwithftanding 
the latter of thefe virtues is acquired and pre^. 
ferved with much more difficulty than the for- 
mer, it is afcribed, almoft without exception, to 
the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy 
was not in ufe, except among the princes, and 
among them only for the fake of multiplying 
their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were 
puniflied as rare and ' inexpiable crimes ; nor was 

54 Efprit des Loix, I.xxx. c. 3. The brilliant imagination of 
Montefquieu is corre^ed, however, by the dry cold reafon of the 
Abbe de Mably. Obfervations fur rHiftoire de France, torn. i. 
p. 356. 

5i Gaudent muneribut, fed nee data imputant, oec acceptis obli* 
gantur. Tacit, Gcrna.c.ii. ^ 

feduc- 
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fedudion juftified by example and &fl)ion^^ 
We may eafily difcover, that Tacitus indulges 
an honed pleafure in the contraO: of barbariaa 
virtue with the difToIute condufl of the Roman 
ladies ; yet there are fome ftriking circumftances 
that give an air of truth, or at lead of proba- 
Jbility, to the conjugal faith and chadity of the 
Germans. 
Itt projba- Although the progrefs of civilization has un- 
bkca C8. jQui^te^jiy contributed to afluage the fiercer paf- 
iions of human nature, it feems to have been 
lefs favourable to the virtue of chadity, whofe 
mod dangerous enemy is the foftnefs of the mind* 
The refinements of life corrupt while they polifh 
the intercourfe of the faxes. The grofs appetite 
of love becomes mod dangerous when it is ele- 
vated, or rather, indeed, difguifed by fentimental 
pailion. The elegance of drefs, of motion, and 
of manners, gives a ludre to beauty, and inflames 
,-^vr/^^ the fenfes through the imagination. Luxurious 

* '^ l,^ entertainments, midnight dances, and. licentious 
' H.. fpeftacles, prefent at once temptation and op- 
portunity to female fraihy*^ From fuch dan- 
.gers the unpoIiOied wives of the barbarians were 
fecured by poverty, folitude, and the painful 
cares . of a domedic life. The German huts, 
open, on every fide, to the eye of indifcretion or 

^ 56 The adulterefs was whipped through the village. Neither 

wealth nor beauty could iiupire comp tdion, or procure her a fecoad 
bulband, i8, 19. 

57 Ovid employs two hundred lines in the refearch of places the 
mod favourable to Jove. Above all, he confiders the theatre as the 
beft adapted to col left the beauties of Rooiei and to id eh them into 
tendernefs and fenfuality, 

jealoufy^ 
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jealoufy, were a better fafeguard of conjugal fide* ^ ^^^ ^» 
lity, than the walls, the bohs^ and the eunuchs 
of a Perfian haram. To this reafon, another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. 
The Germans treated their women with efleem 
and confidence, confulted them on every occafion 
of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breafts redded a fandity and wifdom more than 
human. Some of thefe interpreters of fate, fucb 
as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the 
name of the deity, the fierceft nations of Ger^ 
many**. The reft of the fex, without being 
adored as goddeffes, were refpefled as the free 
and equal companions of foldiers ; aflbciated^ 
even by the marriage ceremony, to a life of toil» 
of danger, and of glory "* In their great inva- 
fions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidft the found of arms, the 
various forms of deftrudion, and the honourable 
wounds of their fons and hufbands ^. Fainting 
armies of Germans have more than once been 
driven back upon the enemy, by the generous 
de^air of the women, who dreaded death much 
lefs than fervitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
loft, they well knew how to deliver themfelvcs' 
and their children, with their own hands, from 

5« Tacit. H;ft.iV.6t. 6s. 

59 The marriage prefent was a yoke of oxen» horfe«y and armt* 
See Germ. c. i8. Tacitus is fooiewhat too florid on the fubje6l. 

^ The change of ncigtrt into ttfujgtra is a moft excellent corcec* 
lion* 

VofitL Bb an 
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CHAP* an infulting viftor*'. Heroines of fuch a caft 
\^«i*v-w may claim our admiration ; but they were moft 
affuredly neither lovely, nor very, fufceptible of 
love. Whilft they afieded to emulate the ftern 
virtues of man, they muft have refigned that at- 
tractive foftnefs in. which principally confifts the^ 
charm and weaknefs of woman. Confcious pride 
taught the German females to fupprefs every 
tender emotion that flood in competition witlx 
honour, and the firfl. honour of the fex has evej, 
been that of chaftity. The fentiments and cpn- 
dud of thefe high-fpirited matrons may, at once, 
be confidered as a caufe, as an efied, and as a 
proof of the general character of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may be . raifed by 
fanaticifm, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
faint and imperfed imitation of the manly valour 
that diftingtiifhes the age or country in which it 
may be found. 
Rtligion, The religious fyftem of the Germans (if the 
wild opinions of favages can deferve that name) 
was didated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance **. They adored the great vifible 
^bje£ls and agents of nature, the Sun and the 

*« Tacitk Germ. c. 7., Plutarch, in Mario. Before th« wives of 

♦ 

tUeTeutones deftroyed themfelvts and their children, they had offered 
to iurrender, oh condition that they fhould be received as the AaVes of 
the veftal virgins. 

^^ Tacitus has employed a few lines, ai)d Clurerius one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, on this obfcure Aibje^^. The former diC» 
covers in Germany the gods of Greece "and Ronne. The latter is po» 
fitive, that under the embienw of the fun, the moon, and the fire, his 
pious anctftors worihipped the Trinity in unity* 

. . . Mpon, 
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Moon, the iPIre and the Earth ; together with ^ ^^^ '• 
chofe imaginary deities, who were fuppofed to 
prdide over the mdft important occupations of 
huntau life. They were perfuaded, that, by 
fome ridiculous arts of divination, they could 
difcover the will of the fuperiour beings, and that 
human facrifices were the mod precious and 
acceptable offering to their altars. Some ap-« 
plaufe has been haftily bellowed on the fubiime 
aotion^ entert^ned by that people, of the Deity, 
whom they neither confiried within the walls of a 
temple, nor reprefented by any human figure j 
but when we recolleflt, that the Germans were 
unlkilled in architecture, and totally unacquainted 
with the art of fculpture, we (hall readily 
aiiign the true reafon of' a fcruple, which arofe 
not fo much from a fuperiority of reafon, as from 
a want of ingenuity. The only temples "in Ger* 
many were dark and ancient groves, confecrated 
by the reverence of fucceeding generations. Their 
fecrct gloom, the imagined refidence of an in- 
Yilible power, by prefenting no diftinft objedk 
of fear or worlhip, impreffed the mind with a 
ftill deeper fenfe of religious horror ^^ ; and the 
priefts, rude and illiterate as they were, had be^n 
taught by experience the ufe of every artifice that 
could preferve and fortify impreflions fo well fuited 
to their own intereft. 

As The facred wood^ d^fcribtd with fuch fubiime horror by Lucan, 
^at in the neighbourhood of Marfeiiles } but therv^vere many of the 
iamc kind in Germany. 

B b a The 
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The faine ignorance which renders barbarians^ 
incapable of conceiving or embracing the uieftil 
;"^^lf * reftraints of laws, expofes them naked and on- 
armed to the blind terrors of fuperftition.> The 
German priefts, improving this favourable tem- 
per of their countrymen, had aflfumed a jurif-^ 
di£tion» even in temporal concerns, which the 
magiftrate could not venture to exercife } and the 
haughty warrior patiently fubmitted to the lafli 
of correction, when it was infiided, not bjr 
any human power, but by the immediate order 
of the god of war •*. The defefts of civil policy 
were fometimes fupplied by the -interpofition of 
tcclefiaftical authority. The latter was con- 
ftantly exerted to maintain filence and decency in 
the popular aflembHe^; and was fometimes ex- 
tended to a more enlarged concern for the na- 
tional welfare. A fdlemn proceffion was occa- 
fionally celebrated in the prefent countries of 
Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. The unknown 
fymbol of the Earthy covered with a thick veil, 
.tras placed on a carriage drawn by cows ; and in 
this manner the goddefs, whofe common refi- 
dence was in the ifle of Rugen, vifited feveral 
adjacent tribes of her worfliippers. Durii^ her 
progrefs, the found of war was huihed, quarrels 
were fufpended, arms laid afide, and the reftleft 
Germans had an opportunity of tailing the bleff> 
ings of peace and harmony *'. The truce of Gody 
fo often and fo ineffedually proclakiied by the 

*4 Tacit. Gern.*ijQia, c« 7, ^ Tadt^ Germaniay e. 40. 

. . dergf 
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clergy of the eleventh century, was aa obvious ^ "^ ^•♦ 
imitation of this ancient cuftom ^\ v,— -v- 

But the influence of religion was far more in war. 
powerful to inflame, than to moderate, the fierce 
paflions of the Germans. Interefl: and fanaticifm 
often prompted its minifters to fanftify the moft 
daring and the moft unjuft enterprifes, by the 
approbation of Heaven, and full aflfurances of 
fuccefs. The confecrated ftandards, long revered 
in the groves of fuperfticion, were placed in the 
front of the battle **' ; and the hoftile army wa^ 
devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war 
and of thunder **• In the faith of foldiers (and 
fuch were the- Germans) cowardice i$ the moft 
unpardonable of (ins. A brave man was the 
worthy favourite of their martial deities ; the 
wretch who had loft his (hield, was alike banifhed 
from the religious and the civil aflemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north feem to 
have embraced the doSrine of tranfmigration *% 
others imagined a grofs paradife of immortal 
drunkennefs ^\ All agreed, that a life fpent ii^ 
arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the beft 
preparations for a happv futiirit^, ^\th^T '^ tbis or 
}n another worI4r 

^ See Dr. Robertfon's Hiftpry of Charles V. vpl. i. note |0. 

#7 Tacit. Germ* c. j* f^hefe Itandarrfs were onljf the beads of 
wild beafts. 

^^ See an in(|anee of tbif cuftom, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57. 

^ Cwfar^ Diodprus, and Lucan, feem to afcribc this dofVrine to 
the Gauls, but M. Pelloutier (Hiftoire des Cei^es, 1. iii. c. 18.) 
labours to reduce their expreffions to a more orthodox fenfe. 

70 Concerning this grofs but alluring do^rine of the Edda, fee 
Pable XX. in the curious verfion of that book, publilked b) M. Mai- 
\ft, in his Introduction tu the Uiftory of Denmark. 

B b 3 T*^e 
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CHAP. The immortality fo vainly promifed by the 
%^^^s,^f priefts, was in forae degree conferred by the 
Theb>rdi. b^rds. That fingular order of men has moft 
defervedly attraftcd the notice of all who have 
attempted to inveftigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans* 
Their genius and character, as well as the reve- 
rence paid to that important office, have been 
fufficicntly illuftrated. But we cannot fo eafily 
exprefs, or even conceive, the enthufiafm of 
arms and glory which they kindled in the breaft 
of their audience. Among a poliihed people, a 
tafte for poetry is rather an amufement of the 
fancy, than a pailion of the foul. And yet, 
when in calm retirenlent we perufe the combats 
defcribed by Homer or Taflb, we are infenfibly 
fc*duced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how 
cold is the fenfation which a peaceful mind can 
receive from foUtary ftudy ! It was in the hour 
of battle, or in the feafl of vidory, that the bards 
celebrated the glory of heroes of ancient days, 
the anceftors of thofe warlike chieftains who liftened 
with tranfport to their artiefs but animated (trains. 
The view of arms and of danger heightened the 
cffeft of the military fong ; and the paifions which 
it tended to e^ccite, the defire of fame, and the 
contempt of death, were the habitual fentiments of 
9 German mind ^\ 

Such 



»! See T«cit. Germ. e. «. Diodor. Sicul. I. t, $trabo, I. fr. 
p, 197. Th^ cla/Ticai reader may remember the rank of Dcmodocut 

* ' ' itt 
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Such was the fituation, and fuch were the c h a p. 
manners, of the ancient Germans. Their cli- v^-*v^ 
mate, their want of learning, of arts^ and of ^^V^** 
laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and checked 
of religion, their fenfe of freedom, impatience preis'Sf th« 
of peace, and third of enterprife, all contributed Ocrmww. 
to form a people of military heroes. And yet we 
find, that, during more than two hundred and 
fifty years . that elapfed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, thefe formidable barba* 
rians made few confiderable attempts, and not 
any material impreflion, on the luxurious and 
enflaved provinces of the empire. Their progrefs 
was checked by their want of arms and difcipline, 
and their fury was diverted by the inteftii^e divi^v 
fions of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been obferved, with ingenuity, and Want of 
not without truth, that the command of iron **^"** 
foon gives a nation the .command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike deftitute of 
both thofe valuable metals, were reduced flowly 
to ac(juire, by their unaffilled ftrength, the pof- 
feflion of the one as well as the other. The 
face of a German army difplayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could feldom ufe. Their framed^ (as they 
called them in their own language) were long 
fpears headed with a iharp but narrow iron point, 

-in the Phaeaciati court, and the aidour infufed by Tyrtaeiis intq the 
fainting S|>ai-tans. Yet there is little probability that the Gieeks and 
the Germans were the fame: people. Much ifained trifling ujight be 
ipaied, if our antiquarians would condcfcend to rti).'6\, that fimjlar 
manners will naturally be produced by fimiiar fituations. 

B b 4 and 
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CHAP 
IX. 



and which, as occafion required, they either darted 
from a diftance, or pufhed in clofe onfist. With 
this fpear, and with a fhield, their cavalry was 
contented. A multitude of darts, fcattered ^* 
with incredible force, were an additional refource 
of the infantry. Their military drefs, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loofe 
mantle. A variety of colours was the only 
ornament of their wooden or ofier Ihields. Few 
of the chiefs were diftinguiflied by cuiraffes, 
fcarce any by helmets. Though the horfes of 
Germany were neither beautiful, fwift, nor prac- 
tifed in the fkilful evolutions of the p.oman mar 
nage, feyeral of the nsition^ obtained renown by 
their cavalry j but, in general, the principal 
ilrength of the Germans confifted in their in&n« 
try'% which was drawn up in feyeral deep co- 
lumns, ac(:ording to the diftindion of tribes and 
tndofdif- families* Impatient of fatigue or delay, thiefq 
^^ "- half?armed warriors ruflied to battle with difi(v» 
nant ihouts and difordered ranks ; and fometimes, 
by thq effort pf native valour, prevailed over 
the conftrained and piore artificial bravery of 
the Roman inercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their \yhoIe fouls on the firft onfet, 
they knew not^ how to rally or to ^-etire. A 
repulfe was a fure defeat; and a defeat was 
mod commonly total deftrudion. When we 

7* Mifniia fpargunf^ Tacit. Germ. c. <(. Either that hiftorian 
tifed a vague expre0ion, or he mear^t that they were thrown at ran* 
dom. 

71 It was their principal diflinllion froqi thp Saripatians, who ge^ 
neraily fought on horfeback. 

recoUefl; 
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rccolleflt the complete armour of the Roman ^ "^^ ^• 
foldiers, their difcipline, exercifes, evolutions, 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a juft matter of furprife, how the naked and 
unai&fled valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field, the ftrength of the legions, 
istnd'the various troops of the auxiliaries, which 
feconded their operations. The conteft was too 
unequal, till the introduftion of luxury had enerv- 
ated the vigour, and a fpirit of difobedience 
and fedition had relaxed the difcipline, of the 
^oman armies. The introduftion of barbarian 
auxiliaries into thofe armies, was a meafure at- 
tended with very obvious dangers, as it might 
gradually inftrudl the Germans in the arts of war 
^nd of policy. Ahhough they were admitted in 
fmall numbers and with the ftri£tefl: precaution, 
fhp example of Civilis was proper to convince 
the Romans, that the danger was not imaginary, 
and th^t their precautions were not always fuffi- 
fient ^*. Puriqg the civil wars that followed the 
death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, 
whom his enemies condefcended to compare 
with Hannibal and Sertoriqs ", formed a great 
4efign of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and 
Italy, repaired to his ftapdard. He introduced 
9in army of Germans ii^tp paul, prevailed 

7* The relation of this enjte rp;rife occupies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth books of the Hiilory of Tacitus, and is more remarkable 
for its eloquence than perfpicuity. Sir Henry Saville has obferved 
leveral inaccuracies. 

75 Xapit. Hiilt iv« 13. Like them he had loft an eye. 

on 
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CHAP, on the powerful cities of Treves and Langres to 
\„^^^^f embrace his caufe, defeated the legions, deftroyed 
their fortified camps, and employed againft the 
Romans the military knowledge which he had 
acquired in their fervice. When at length, after 
an obftinate ftruggle, he yielded to the power of 
the empire, Civilis fecured hinifelf and his coun- 
try by an honourable treaty. The Batavians ftill 
continued to occupy the iflands of the Rhine '% 
the allies, not the fervants, of the Roman mo» 
narchy. 
cww dif- II» The ftrength of ancient Germany appears 
Gmmn ""^ fo^'midable, when we confider the effefts that 
might have been produced by its united eflFort. 
The wide extent of country might very poffibly 
contain a million of warriours, as all who were of 
age to bear arms were of ^a temper to ufe them. 
But this fierce multitude, incapable of concert- 
ing or executing any plan of national greatnefs, 
was agitated by various and often hoftile inten- 
tions. Germany was divided into more than 
forty independent dates ; and, even in each ftate; 
the union of the feveral tribes was extremely 
loofe and precarious. The barbarians were eafilj 
provoked ; they knew not how to forgive an in- 
jury, much lefs an infult ; their refeiftments werd 
bloody and implacable. The cafual difputes that 
fo frequently happened in their tumultuous par- 
ties of hunting or drinking, were fufficient to 

7^ It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhin^ 
us they fubfifted before the face of the country was changed by ait and 
nature* See Cluvcr* Geriaau. /intiq. i« iii. C' 30. 37^ 

inflame 
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inflame the minds of whole nations ; the private chap. 

feud of any confiderable chieftains difFufed itfelf ^-J^^ 

among their followers and allies. To chaftife 

the infoknt, or to plunder the defencelefs, were 

alike caufes of war. The moft formidable ftates 

of Germany afFeded to encompafs their territo- 

ries with a wide frontier of folitude and devaila- 

tion. The awful diftance preferved by their 

neighbours, attefted the terror of their arms, 

and in fome meafure defended them from the 

danger of unexpefted incurfions ^\ 

" The Brufleri (it is Tacitus who now fpeaks) fomi-ntcti 
" were totally exterminated by the neighbouring '^y '*'^^'«• 
'' tribes '\ provoked by their infolence, allured Rome! 
" by the hopes of fpoil, and perhaps inlpired by 
" the tutelar deities of the empire. Above fixty 
" thoufand barbarians were deft roved'; not by 
** the Roman arms, but in our fight, and for 
" our entertainment. May the nations, enemies 
" of Rome, ever preferve this enmity to each 
" other 1 We have now attained the utmoft 
" verge of profperity^% and have nothing left 
" to demand of Fortune, except the difco'rd of 
•* thcfe barbarians '\'' Thefe fentiments, lefs 

77 CsHrde Bell. Gal?. I vi. i-j. 

7« They are mentioned however in the ivth and rrh centun'e, hj 
.Nazanus, Ammianus, Claudian, &c. as a trlhe of Franks Se^ 
Cluver. C<Tm. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 13. 

79 ^rgenuhuth rhe common reading, but good fenfe, Lipfius, and 
fome Mbb. declare \or Fergtrtibus , 

»o Tacit. Ge.mania, c. 33. ] he pious Abhc de la Rfefene U verr 
angry w.th Tacirus, talks oi the devil who wa, a murderer from xL 
beginning, &c. &c. 

7 worthy 
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c HA P. . worthy of the humanity than of the patriotifni 
^^mi^^^mmmf 6f Tacitus, exprefs the invariable maxims of 
the policy of his countrymen. They deemed it 
a much fafer expedient to divide than to combat 
the barbarians, from whofe defeat they could 
derive neither honour nor advantage. The 
money and negociations of Rome infinuated 
themfelves into the heart of Germany ; and every 
art of fedudlion was ufed with dignity, to con^ 
ciliate thofe nations whom their proximity to 
the Rhine or Danube might render the moft 
ufeful friends, as well as the moft troublefome 
enemies. Chiefs of renown and power were 
flattered by the moft trifling prefents, which they 
received either as marks of diftinclion, or as the 
inftruments of luxury. In civil diflentions, the 
weaker faSion endeavoured to ftrengthen its 
intereft by entering into fecret connexions with 
the governors of the frontier provinces. Every 
quarrel among the Germans was fomented by the 
intrigues of Rome j and every plan of union and 
public good was defeated by the ftronger bias of 
private jealoufy and intereft •'. 
Tranficnt The general qonfpiracy which terrified the 
agatnft Romaus undcr the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
Marcus comprehended almoft all the nations of Germany, 
nus. ' and even Siarn^atia, from the mouth of the Rhine 



^< Many traces of this policy may be difcovered in Tacitus and 
Dion ; and many more may be inferred fron^ tl^c principles of human 
nature. 
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lo* that of the Danube •*• It is impoffiblc for ^ h^a p* 
us to determine v^hether this hafty confederation 
was formed by neceffity, by reafon, or by paf- 
fion; but we may reft aflured, that the barba« 
rians were neither allured by the indolence^ or 
provoked by the ambition, of the Roman mo- 
narch. This dangerous invaiion required all the 
firmnefs and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed 
generals of ability in the feveral ftations of at* 
tack, and aflumed in perfon the condud of the 
moft important provide on the Upper Danubei^ 
After a long and doubtful conflidt, the fpirit of 
the barbarians was fubdued* The Quadi and 
the Marcomanni '', who had taken the lead in 
the war, were the moft feverely punilhed in its 
cataftrophe. They were commanded to retire 
five miles'* from their own banks of the IHm 
nube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth^ 
who were immediately fent into Britain, a remote 
ifland, where they might be fiecure as hoftages^ 
and ufeful as foldiers ''• On die frequent rebdU 
fioDs of the Quadi and Marcomaimi, the irri> 
tated emperor refolved to reduce their country 

*> Hift. Auguft. p. 31. Ammtan. Marccllin. U xxxi* t* $• 
AUreK Victor* The emperor Marcus was reduced to fell the rich 
furniture of the palace, and to in lift ilaves and robbers. 

*l The Marcomanni, a colony, who, from the banks of the 
Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Moravia> had oikce ett^td a gmt 
and formidable monarchy under, their king Maroboduus. See 
Strabo, 1. vii. Veil. Pat. ii. J105. Tacit. Annal. ii. 63. 

H Mr. Wotton (Hiftory of Rome, p. 166.) increafes the pr6« 
liibiti«n to ten times the dittance. His reafoning is fpecious, but not 
concluiive. Five miles were fufiBcient for a fortified bariier* 

<5 Dion, 1. Ixxi. and Ixxii* 

into 
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CHAP, ijyto the forth of a provincie. His defigns weru 
N-*-v--*^ difappointed by death. This formidable league, 
however, the only one that appears in the two 
jBrft centuries of the Imperial hiftory, was en- 
tirely didipated, i^ithout leaving any traces behind 
in Germany. 
Diflinaion In the courfe of this introduftory chapter, \re 
^****uib«! have confined ourfelves to the general outlines of 
the manners of Germany, without attempting to 
dcfcribe or to diftinguifti the various tribes which 
filled that great country in the time of Caefar^ 
of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the* ancient, or 
as new tribes fucceffively prefent themfelves in 
the feries of this hiftory, we fliall concifely men* 
tion their origin, their fituation, and their par* 
ticular charadler. Modern nations are fixed and 
permanent focieties, conneded among themfelves 
by laws and government, bound to their native 
foil by arts and agriculture. The German tribes 
were voluntary and fluduating aflbciations of 
Ibldiers, almofl of favages. The fame territory 
often changed its inhabitants in the tide of con- 
tjueft and emigration. The fame communititea^ 
uniting in a plan of defence or invafion, beftowed 
a new title on their new confederacy. The dif- 
' folution of an ancient confederacy, reftored to the 
independent tribes their peculiar but long for- 
gotten appellation. A victorious {late often 
communicated its own name to a vanquifhed 
people. Sometimes crowds of volunteers flock- 
ed from all parts to the ftandard of a favourite 
leader j his camp became their country, and fome 
circumftance of the enterprife foon gave a com- 
mon 
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mon denomination to the mixed multitude. The ^ "^ ^^ 
diftinflions of the ferocious invaders were perpe- -^'^^"^■»/ 
tually varied by themfelves, and confounded by 
the aftonilhed fubjefts of the Roman empire ". 

Wars, and. the adminiftration of public affairs^ Numbcn. 
are the principal fubjeds of hiftory ; but the 
number of perfons interefted in thefe bufy fcenes, 
is very different, according to the different con- 
dition of mankind. In great monarchies, miU 
lions of obedient fubjefts purfue their ufeful oc- 
cupations in peace and obfcurity. The attention 
of the Writer, as well as of the Reader, is folely 
confined to a court, a capital, a regular army, 
and the diftrifts which happen to be the occa-i 
iional fcene of military operations. But a ftate 
of freedom and barbarifm, the feafon of civit 
commotions, or the lituation of petty republics 'V 
raifes almoft every member of the community 
into aflion, and confequently into notice. The 
irregular divifions, and the reftlefs motions, of 
the people of Germany, ' dazzle our imagination,' 
and feem to multiply ihek numbers. The pro^ 
fafe enumeration of kings and warriors, of armies 
and nations, inclines us to forget that the fame 
objedts are continually repeated under a variety 
of appellations, and that the moft fplendid ap« 
pellations have been frequently lavilhed on tbm 
mofl: inconfiderable obje£ls.. . 

S6 See an excellent difTertation on tlie origin and migration* of 
fiations ; in the Memoires de rAcademie des Infcriptions, torn, xviii. 
p* 4^—71* It is feJdom that the antiquaiian and the philofopber art 
£0 happily blended. 

'7 Should we fufpeft that Athens contained only 2t,ooo citizen^, 
and Sparta nio more than 39,000? See Hume and Wallace on tlM 
llliiii)>er of maukiad ia ancient and modern tim«s« 
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C H A P. X. 

I 

The Emperors Decius:, Gallusy JEmilianus, Valerian^ 
and Gallienus. — The general Irruption of the Bar* 
barians. — The thirty Tyrants* 

CHAP. TT^ROM the great fecular games celebrated by 

^^...^,^^ ■*• Philip to the death of the emperor GalUe- 

The nature ^^ there elapfed twenty years of ihame and 

jea. misfortune. Durmg that calamitous period, every 

^•68.*** inftant of time was marked, every province of 

the Roman world was afflided, by barbarous in** 

yaders and military tyrants, and the ruined em« 

yird feemed to approach the laft and fatal mo* 

]tpeat of its difiblution. The confufion of the 

times, and the fcarcity of authentic memorials^ 

oppofe equal difficulties to the hiftorian, who 2tt« 

lempts to preferve a clear and unbroken thread 

of narration. Surrounded with imperfed frag« 

ments, always concife, often obfcure, and fome« 

times contradidory, he is reduced to colled, to 

compare, and to conjefture: and though he 

ought never to place his conjeAures in the rank 

of fa£ts, yet the knowledge of human nature^ 

and of the fure operation of its fierce and unre* 

drained paffions, might, on fome occafions, Supply 

the want of hiftorical materials* 

Theempe. There Is not, for inftance, any difEculty in 

"' **^' .conceiving, that the fucceffive murders of fa 

many emperors had loofened all the ties of alle« 

jglance between the prince and people \ that all 

I ther 
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the generals of Philip were difpofed to imitate chap. 
the example of their mailer ; and that the caprice ^,,,-,.1^; 
of armies, long fince habituated to frequent and 
violent revolutions, might every day raife to the 
throne the mod obfcure of their fellow-foldiers, 
Hiftory can only add, that the rebellion againft 
the emperor Philip broke out in the fummer of 
the year twd hundred and forty-nine, among the 
legions of Maefia; and that a fubaltern ofEcer' 
named Marinus, was the objed of their feditious 
choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded left 
the treafon of the MasHan army ihould prove the 
firfl: fpark of a general conflagration. Di(lra£ted 
with the confcioufnefs of his gmlt and of his dan- 
ger, he communicated the intelligence to the fe- 
nate. A gloomy filence prevailed, the e£Feft of 
fear, and perhaps of difaffedion: till at length Services, 
Decius, one of the aflembly, affuming a fpirit tory, and' 

worthy of his noble extra£tion, ventured to dif- '•«»gno^ 

r 1 ^"* crape- 
cover more intrepidity than the emperor leemed Vor Decius. 

to poflefs. He treated the whole bufmefs with -^•^•»49- 
contempt, as a hafty and inconHderate tumult, 
and Philip's rival as a phantom of royalty, who 
in a very few days would be deftroyed by the 
fame inconftancy that had created him. The 
fpeedy completion of the prophecy infpired PhU 
lip with a jufl: efteem for fo able a counfellor; 
and Decius appeared to him the only perfon ca- 
pable of reftoring peace and difcipline to an 
army, whofe tumultuous fpirit did not immedi- 

< The expreflion ufed by ZoHmus and Zonaras may fignify that 
Marinus commanded a century, a cohort, or a legion. 

Vol. I. C c ately 
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ately fubfide after the murder of Marinus. Decius, 
who long refifted his own nomination, feems to 
have infinuated the danger of prefeniing a leader 
df merit, to the angry and apprehenfive minds 
of the foldiers; and his prediftion was again 
eonfirmed by the event. The legions of Maefia 
forced their judge to become their accom- 
plice. They left him only the alternative of 
death or the purple. • His fubfequent condud, 
after that decifive nieafure, . was unavoidable. 
He conduced or followed his army to the con* 
fines of Italy, whither Philip, colleding all his 
force to repel the formidable competitor whom 
he had raifed up, advanced to meet him. The 
Imperial troops were fuperior in number*; but 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, com- 
manded by an able and experienced leader. 
Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to 
death a few days afterwards at Verona. His fon 
acd afTociate in the empire was maflfacred at 
Rome by the Praetorian guards; and the victo- 
rious Decius, with more favourable circumftances 
than the ambition of that age can ufually plead, 
was univerfally acknowledged by the fenate and 
provinces. It is reported, that, immediately 
after bis reluctant acceptance of the title of Au- 

» His 1>irth at Bubalia, a little village in Pinnonia (Eutrop. ix. 
ViAortn Caefarib. evitom.), fcems to contradifl, unlcfs it was merely 
arcidemal, his (iippofcd dSefcent from the Decit. Six handrcjl years 
had bcftowcd nubility on the Decii ; but at the commencement of that 
period, they were only Plebeians of merit, and among the firft who 
(hared theconfulfhip with the haughty Patricians. Piebeie Deciorum 
animae, &c Juvenal, Sat. viii. ^54. See the fpirited fpeech of 
Deciusy in Llvj, x. 9, lo. 

2 guftuS^ 
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fuftuis, he had affured Philip by a private meflage, Chap. 
of his innocence and loyalty, folcmnly protefting, >^^^1^ 
4|at on his arrival in Italy, he would refign the 
Imperial ornaments, and return to the condition 
of an obedient fubjeft. His profeifions might 
be fincere. But in the (ituation where fortune 
had placed him, it was fcarcely poifible that he 
could either forgive or be forgiven '. 

The emperor Decius had employed a few Hemarchct 
months in the works of peace and the adminiftra^ Goth9. 
tion of juftice, when he was fummoned to the A.D.ijo. 
banks of the Danube by the invafion oi the 
OoTHs. This is the firft conliderabie occafioiL ' 
in which hiftory mentions that great people, who 
afterwards broke the Roman power, facked th<$ 
Capitol, and rdgned in Oaul, Spain, and Italy. 
60 memorable was the part which they a£ted ill 
the fubverfion of the Weftern empire, that th^ 
name of Goths is frequently but improperly ufeA 
as a general appellation of rude amd warlike bai^ 
barifm. 

In the beginning of the (ixth century, and after Origin of 
the conqueft of Italy, the Goths, in poffeffion of f^l^^l^l 
prefent greatnefs, very naturally indulged them^ dintvia. 
felves in the profpeft of pad and of future glory. 
They wifhed to prefer ve the memory of their aiv- 
ceftors, and to tranfmit to pofterity thdr own at- 
chievements. The principal miniftet of the couA 
of Ravenna, the learned CajQiodorus, gratified the 
inclination of the conquerors in a Gothic hiftory.^ 
which confided of twelve books, now reduced tm 

3 ZofiiDus, l.i. p. 10. Zonaras^ l.xil. p. 6»4, Edit. Lourrt^ 

C c a the 
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G H A P. the imperfeS abridgment of Jornandes *. Thelfe* 
writers paffed with the moft artful concifenefi 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
fuccefsful valour, and adorned the triumph with 
many Afiatic trophies, that more properly be- 
longed to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient fongs, the uncertain, but the only me- 
morials of barbarians, they deduced the firft 
origin of the Goths, from the valt ifland, or pe« 
ninfula, of Scandinavia '• That extreme country 
of the north was not unknown to the conquerors 
of Italy : the ties of ancient confanguinity had 
been ftrengthened by recent offices of friendfhip ; 
and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated 
his favage greatnefs, that he might pafs the re* 
mainder of his days in the peaceful and polifhed 
court of Ravenna*. Many veftige's, which can- 
not be afcribed to the arts of popular vanity, at- 
teil the ancient refidence of the Goths in the 
countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the fouthern part of 
Sweden feems to have continued in the pofleffion 
of the lefs enterprifrng remnant of the nation, and 
a large territory is even at prefent divided into 
cad and weft Gothland. During the middle ages 
^from the ninth to the twelfth century) whilft 
Chjiftianity was advancing with a flow progrefs 
into the north, the Goths and the Swedes com- 

• * 

4 See the prefaces of Ca{fiodorus and Jornandes: it is furprilipg 
that the latter fbould be omitted in the excellent etiition )>ubii(hed by 
Grotitifi, of the Gothic writers. 

5 On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes quotes fume old Gothic 
chronicles in verfe. De Reb. GeticiS) c. 4. 

^ jomandeSi c. 3. ' * 
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pofed two diftinft and fometimes hoftile mem- chap. 
bers of the fame monarchy ^ The latter of thefe -^s-^—t^ 
two names has prevailed without extinguifhing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be 
feitisfied with their own fame in arms, have in every 
age claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In a 
moment of difcontent againft the court of Rome, 
Charles the Twelfth infinuated, that his viftorious 
troops were not degenerated from their brave an- 
ceftors, who had already fubdued the miftrefs of 
the world '• 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a cele- Religion 
brated temple fubfifted at Upfal, the moft confix Qolhg. 
derable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
lanftified by the uncouth reptefentations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god- 
defs of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general feftival, that was folemnized every 
ainth year, nine animals of every fpecies (withi- 
out excepting the human) were facrificed, and 
their bleeding bodies fufpended in the facred 
groye adjacent tp th^ temple '• The only traces 

that 

7 Sec in the Prolegomena of Grptius forae Isjrge extrafts from Adam 
of Bremen, and Saxo-Graromaticus. The former wrote in the year 
SP77, the latter fiourifiied about the year izoq. 

8 Voltaire, Hiftoire de Charles XII. 1. iii. When the Auftrians 
clelired the aid of the court of Rome againft Guftavus Adolp^u$, they 
always reprefented that conqueror as the lineal fi^^ceflbr 9.( Alariq. 
Harte*$ Hiftory of Gultavus, vol. ii. p. 123. 

9 See Adam^ of Bremen in Grotii Prolegomeni$n p. 104, T^he 
temple of Upfal was dcftroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who b%"an his 

C c a reign 
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that now fubfift of this barbaric fuperftition are 
contained in the Edda, a fyftem of mythology, 
compiled in Iceland about* the thirteenth century, 
and ftudied by the learned of Denmark and Swe- 
den, as the moft valuable remains of their ancient 
traditions. 

Notwithftanding the myfterious obfcurity of 
the Edda, we can eafily diftinguifli two perfons 
confounded under the name of Odin ; the god of 
war, - and the great legiflator of Scandinavia, 
The latter, the Mahomet of 'the north, inftituted 
a religion adapted to the climate and to the 
people* Numerous tribes on either fide of the 
Baltic were fubdued by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his perfuafivd^ eloquence, and by the 
fame, which he acquired, of a moft ikilful ma- 
gician. The faith that he had propagated dur- 
ing a long and profperous life, he confirmed by 
a voluntary death. Apprehenfive of the igno- 
minioas approach of difeafe and infirmity, he re- 
folved to expire as became a warrior. In a folemn 
aflembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded 
himfelf in nine mortal places, hafiening away (as 
he afferted with his dying voice) to prepare the feaft 
of heroes in the palace of the god of war '^ 

The native and projjer habitation of Odin is 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of As-gard. The, 
happy refemblance of that name with As-burg, 

s 

reign in the year 1075, ^"*^ about fourfcorc years afterwards a Chriftlan 
cathedral was erefied on its ruins. See Dalin*s Hiftory of Sweden, it^ 
(he Kibiiothequc Kaifonnee. 
f 9 Malieti IntroduAion 4 l^HidQlre du Daqncinarc, 

or 
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or As-of ", words of a fimilar flgnificaeios, hat chap^ 
given rife to an hiftorical fyftem ^f fo pleafing i -^..-^-...r 
contexture, that we could alipoft wifli to perfnadt 
ourfelves of its truth. It is fuppofed that Odia 
was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt 
on the banks of the lake Mseotis, till tbs fall of 
Mithridates and the arms of Pompey mmiaced 
the north with fervitude. That Odin, yieidtng 
with indignant fury to a power which be was un- 
able to refift, conduced his tribe from the fron^ 
tiers of the Afiatic Ssmnatia into Sweden, with 
the great defign of forming, in that inaccefilble r^ 
treat of freedom, a religioa and a people, which, 
in fome remote age, might be fubfervient to his 
immortal revenge; when his invii>cibie Ootbs, 
armed with martial fanatidfm, ihould iflue ia 
nunierous fwarras from the neighbourhood of the 
Polar circle, to chaftife the opprefibrs of man* 
kind '\ 

If fo many fucceffive generations of Goths were Emigra. 
capable of preferving a faint tradition of their oTtiT/*'* 
Scandinavian origin, we muft not expeft, from fromSctn. 

dinavia 
into Pruf- 
> < Mallet, c. \v, p. 55, has collected irom SirahO| Pliny, Ptolemy, fia. 
and Stephanus Byzanunu$y the veftiges oF luch a city and peopic. 

>% This wonderful expedition of Odin, which, by deducing th« 
enmity of the Goths and Romans from fo memoirahie » cauie, might 
fupply the noble groundwork of an Epic poem, cannot lafely be 
received as authentic hiftory. According to the obvious feofe of 
the Edda, and the interpretation of the moft (kilful critics, As.gard^ 
inftcad of denoting a real city of the Afiatic Sarmatia, is the fi£litious 
appellation of the rnyftic abode of the gods, the v)lympos of Scandi- 
navia s from whence the prophet was fuppofed to defcend, when be 
announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were already 
feated in the foutheni parts of Sweden. 

C c 4 fuch 
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c W A p. fuch unkttered barbarians, any diftinft account 
of the time and circumftances of their emigrar 
don. To crofs the Bahic was an eafy and na« 
tural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
mafters of a fufficient number of large veilels^ 
with oars '% and the diftance is little more than ^ 
one hundred miles from Garlfcroon to the neareft 
ports of Pomerania and Pruflia. Here, at length, 
ve land on firm and hiftoric ground. At leaft as 
<arly as the Chriftian aera'% and as late as the 
age of the Antonines '% th^t. Goths were eflabliflied 
towards the mouth of the ViftuU, and in that 
fertile province where the commercial cities of 
Thorn, Elbing, Koningfberg, and Dantzick 
wete long afterwards founded *% Weftward of 
the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were fpread along the banks of the Oder, and the 
fea-coafl of Poiperania and Meckleoburgh. A 
ftriking refemblance of manners, complexion, re- 
ligion, and langi^age, feemed to indicate that the 
Vandals and the Goths were originally one great 
people V« The latter appear to have b«en fub« 

*) Tacit. Germaniay €.44. 

'4 Tacit. Annal. ii. 6i. If we could yield a firm aflent to the na« 
vigationsbfPytfieasof Marfeilles, we muft allow that the Goths had 
pa/led the Baltic at leaft three hundred years before Chnlh 
■ «5 Ptolemy,*!, ii. * 

1^ By the German colonies who followed the arms of th Teutonic 
knights. The conqueft ard converfion of Pruflia were completed by 
tbofe adventurers in the xiiith century. 

'7 Pliny (Hi^. Natur. iv. 14.), and Procopius in Bell. Vandal. 
Li. c. I.) agree in this opinion. They lived in diftant agesj and 
pofrefTed different means of inveftizating the truth* 

divided 
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divided into Oftrogoths, Vifigoths, and Gepidae '•* c h a p. 
The diftinftion among the Vandals was more ^* 
ftrongly marked by the independent names of 
Heruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety 
pf other petty ftates, many of which, in a future 
3ge, expanded themfelves into powerful monar- 
chies, 

* 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were From 
mil feated in Pruffia. About the reign of Alex- toThc 
ander Severus, the Roman province of Dacia had Ukraine, 
already experienced their proximity by frequent 
and deflruftive inroads **. In this interval, there- 
fore, of about feventy years, we mud place the 
fecond migration of the Goths from the Baltic to 
the Euxine ; but the caufe that produced it lies 
concealed among the various motives which ac- 
tuate the condud of unfettled barbarians. Either 
a peftilence, or a famine, a viftory, or a defeat, 
ah oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a 
daring leader, were fufficient to impel the * v 
Gothic arms on the milder climates of the fouth. 
Befides the influence of a martial religion, the 
numbers an4 fpirit of the Goths were equal to 

»* The Ofiro and f^, the eaftern and weftern Goths, obtained thofe 
denominations from their original feats in Scandini^via. In all their 
future marches and fcttlements they prcfervcd, wiili their names, 
the fame relative fituation. When they firlt departed from Sweden, 
the infant colony was contained in three veifels. The third being a 
heavy failer lagged behind, and thq crew, which afterwards fwclled 
into a nation* received fiom tha^ circumftance the appellation of 
Gepida? or Loiterers. Jornandes, c. 17. 

19 See a fragment of Peter Fatricius in the Excerpta Legationum ; 
and with regard to its probable date> fed TillemoDt> Uiii, des £m<« 
pereursi torn, liu p. 34.6. 

the 
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CHAP, the mod dangerous adventures. The ufe of round 
^_^^^' bucklers and (hort fwords rendered them formi- 
dable in a clofe engagement ; the manly obedi- 
ence which they yielded to hereditary kings, gave 
uncommon union and (lability to their councils ^ ; 
and the renowned Amala, the hero of thai age, 
and the tenth anceftor of Theodoric, king of 
Italy, enforced, by the afcendant of perfonal 
merit, the prerogativeof his birth, which he derived 
from the jdn/esy ot demi-gods of the Gothic 
nation ". ' 
Tire Go- The fame of a great enterprife excited the 
increafcsin bravcft warriors from all the Vandalic ftates of 
its march. Germany, many of whom are feen a few years? 
afterwards combating under the common ftand*- 
ard of the Goths ". The firil motions of the 
emigrants carried them to the banks of the Pry- 
pec, a river univerfally conceived by the ancients 
to be the fouthern branch of the Boryfthenes *\ 
The' windings of that great ftream through the 
plains of Poland and Ruffia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a conftant fupply of frefti 
water^ and pailurage to their numerous herds of 

*o Omnium hartim gentium infignc, rotunda fcuta, breves gladii, 
et erga reges obfequium. Tacit. Germaiiia, c. 43. The Goths 
probably acquired their iron by the commerce of amber. 

*« Jornandes, c. 13, 14. 

** The Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, are particularly 
mentioned. SeeMafcou's Hiftory of the Germans, I. v. A paf- 
fage in the Auguflan Hifiory, p; 2S, feems to allude to this great 
emigration. The Marconiannic war was partly occaftbned by the 
pretTuieot barbaious tribes, who fled before the arms of more northern 
barbarians. 

^1 D^Anville^ Geographic Ancienne, and the third part of his 
incomparable map of Europe* 

cattle. 
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battle. They followed the unknown courfe of c h a p» 
the 'river, confident in their valour, and carelefs t.^,-^1— ^ 
of whatever power might oppofe their progrefs. 
The Baftarnae and the Venedi were the firft who 
prefented themfelves ; and the flower of their 
youth, either from choice or compulfion, increafed 
the Gothic army. The Baftarnae dwelt on the 
northern fide of the Carpathian mountains ; 
the immenfe tra£l of land that feparated the 
Baftarnse from the favages of Finland was pofTefled^ 
or rather wafted, by the Venedi**: we have foma 
reafon to believe that the firft of thefe nations, 
which diftinguifhed itfelf in the Macedonian 
war*% and was afterwards divided into the for^f 
midable tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, tho 
Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Germans. 
With better authority, a Sarmatian eKtradioit 
may be afligned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themfelves fo famous in the middle ages ^. But Diftinftion 
the confufion of blood and manners on that mans and 
doubtful frontier often perplexed the moft accu* Sarmi- 
rate obfervers*\ As the Goths advai^ced near 
the Euxine fea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, and thq^ 
Roxolani ; and they were probably the ftrft Ger-f 
mans who faw the mouths of the Boryfthenes^ 
and of the Tanais. .If we enquiry into the char 

*4 Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 

*J Cluver. Germ. Antiqua, l.iii. c. 43. 

»<> 1 he Venedi, the 5/»w', and the Antes, were the three gresi| 
tribes of rhe lame people. Jornandes, c. 24. 

*7 Tacitus mo(t aifii redly deferves that titlci and even ^is cautious 
fufpenfe is a proof of his diligent inquiries. 

rafteriidic 
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raaeriftic marks of the people of Germany and of 
Sarm^tia, we (hall difcover that thofe two great 
portions of human kind were principally diftin- 
guifhed by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a 
clofe drefs, or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of feveral wives, by a military forxe, 
confiding, for the mofl: part, either of infantry or 
cavalry ; and above all by the ufe of the Teuto- 
nic, or of the Sclavonian language ; the laft of 
which has been diffufed by conqueft, from the 
confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 
Defcnp- xhe Goths were now in poffeffion of the 

Ukraine. Ukraine, a country of confiderable extent and 
uncommon fertility, interfefted with navigable 
rivers, which from either fide difcharge themfelves 
into the Boryfthenes ; and interfperfed with large 
and lofty forefts of oaks. The plenty of game 
and fifli, the innumerable bee-hives, depofited in 
the hollow of old trees, and in the <<avities of 
rocks, and forming, even in that rude age, a 
valuable branch of commerce, the fize of the 
cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptnefs of 
the foil for every fpecies of grain, and the lux- 
uriancy of the vegetation, all difplayed the libe^ 
rality of Nature, and tempted the induftry of 
man*'. But the Goths withftood all thefe tempt- 
ations, and fiill adhered, to a Ufe. of idlenefs, of 
poverty, and of rapine. 

*8 Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars, p. 593. Mr. Bell (Vol. 
li. p. 379.) traverfcd the Ukraine in his journey from Peteriburgh 
to Conftancinople. The modern face of the country is a juQl repre« 
fentation of the ancient, fince, in the hands of the CpfTHcksy it ftill 
remains in a ftate pf nature*. 

The 
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The Scythian hords, which, towards the eaft, chap. 
bordered on the new fettlements of the Goths, ^-— >.^1-^ 
prefented nothing to their arms, except the doubt- The Goths 
ful chance of an unprofitable viftory. But the Roman 
profpecl of the Roman territories was far more Pfo^*"^^"' 
alluring; and the fields of Dacia were covered 
with rich harvefts, fown by the hands of an 
induftrious, and expofed to be gathered by thofe 
of a warlike, people. It is probable, that the 
conquefts of Trajan, maintained by his fucceffors, 
lefs for any real advantage, than for ideal dignity, 
had contributed to weaken the empire on that 
fide. The new and unfettled province of Dacia 
w?s neither ftrong enough to refift, nor rich 
enough to fatiate, the rapacioufnefs of the barba- 
rians. As long as the remote banks of the 
Niefter were confidered as the boundary of the 
Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube were more carelefsly guarded, and the 
inhabitants of Maefia lived in fupine fecurity, 
fondly conceiving themfelves at an inacceffible 
diftance from any barbarian invaders. The irrup- 
tions of the. Goths, under the reign of Philip, 
fatally convinced them of their miftake. The 
king, or leader, of that fierce nation, traverfed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and pafled 
both the Niefter and the Danube without encoun- 
tering any oppofitioa capable of retarding his 
progrefs. The relaxed difcipline of the Roman 
troops betrayed the moft important pofts, where 
they were ftationed, and the fear of deferved 
puniftiment induced great number^ of them to inlift 

under 
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under the Gothic ilandard. The various multi- 
tude of barbarians appeared, at length, under the 
walls of Marcianopolis, a city built by Trajan in 
honour of his fifler, and at that time the capital 
of the fecond Maefia **. The inhabitants confented 
to ranfom their lives and property, by the payment 
of a large fum of money, and the invaders retreated 
back into their deferts, animated, rather than 
fatisficd, with the firft fuccefs of their arms againft 
dn opulent but feeble country. Intelligence was 
foon tranfmitted to the emperor Decius, that 
Cniva, king of the Goths, had pafled the 
Danube a fecond lime, with more confiderable 
forces ; that his numerous detachments fcattered 
devaftation over the province of Maefia, whilft the 
main body of the army, confiding of feventy 
thoufand Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal 
to the mod daring atchievements, required the 
prefence of the Roman monarch, and the exertion 
of his military power. 
Various Decius fouud the Goths engaged before Ni- 

nrents of , t r ^ 

tH«Goihic -copolis, ou the Jatrus, one or the many monu- 

a'd 2C0 ^^^^^ ^f Trajan's victories '^ On his approach 

they raifcd the fiege, but with a defign only of 

marching away to a conqueft of greater import- 

*0 In the fixtcenth chapter of Jornandcs, inileac) of fecundo Mae- 
Barrtj we may ventiue to iubAitiite Jtcundam^ the fecond M7t{\^^ of 
Which Marcianopolis was c«rta»nty th« capital (fee Hierocles d^ 
Piovinciis, and Wtficling ad locum, p. 636. Itin«rar.). It is fuv- 
* piifing ho A this palpable error of ihefciibe could efcape the judicious 
correction of Grotius. 

8'> The place is ftill called Nicop. The little ftream, on whole 
^ banks it ftood, falls into the Danube^ B'Anvillei Geographic An* 
cienne, tom.i. p. 307, 

ance^ 
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an<!e, the fiegc of PhilopopoHs, a. city of Thrace, chap. 
founded by the father of Alexander^ near the foot 
of mount Haemus ^\ Decius followed them through 
a dilBcult country, and by forced marches ; but 
when he imagined himfelf at a confiderable dif« 
tance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned 
with rapid fury on his purfuers. The camp of 
the Romans was furprifed and pillaged, and, for 
the firft time, their emperor fled in difordet 
before a troop'of half-armed barbarians. After a 
long refiftance, Phillppopoiis, deftitute of fuc- 
cour, t«^as taken by ftorm. A hundred thoufand 
perfons are reported to have been maflacred in 
the fack of that great city ^\ Many prifoners of 
confequence became a valuable acceffion to the 
fpoil ; and Prifcus, a brother of the late emperor 
Philip, bluihed not to afliime the purple (mder 
the protection of the barbarous enemies of 
Rome". The time, however, confumed in 
that tedious fiege, enabled Decius to revive th^ 
courage, reftore the difcipline, and recruit the 
numbers of his troops. He intercepted feveral 
parties of Carpi, and other Germans, who were 
haftening to (hare the victory of their country- 
men'*, intruded the paffes of the mountains to 
officers of approved valour and fidelity ", repaired 

and 

V Stephan. Byzant. (!« Urbibus, p. 740. Wefleling Itinerar, 
p* 136. Zonaras, by an odd miflake, afcribes the foundation of 
Philippopulis to the immediate predecelTor of Decius. 

J* Ammian. xxxi. 5. V Aorel. Viftor. c. 29, 

14 Viacria Carficstf on Come medaU of Decius, inHnuate thele 
advantages. 

JJ Claudius (who afterwards reigned with fo much glory) was 
Ikofted in the pafs of Thermopylas with 100 Dardaniansi 100 heavy 

and 
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and ftrengthened the fortifications of the Danube^ 
and exerted his utmoft vigilance to oppofe either 
the progrefs or the retreat of the Goths. Encou- 
raged by the return of fortune, he anxioufly 
waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a great 
and decifive blow, his own glory, and that of the 
Roman arms ^\ 
Decios re- At the fame time when Decius was ftruggling 
office of with the violence of the tempeft, his mind, 
th^^'^'fon ^^^^ ^^^ deliberate amidft the tumult of war, 
of Vale- invefligated the more general caufes, that, 
fince the age of the Antonines, had fo impetu- 
oufly urged the decline of the Roman great- 
nefs. He foon difcovcred that it was impof- 
fible to replace that greatnefs on a permanent 
bafis, without reftoring public virtue, ancient 
principles and manners, and the oppreffed ma- 
jefty of the laws. To execute this noble but' 
arduous defign, he firft refolved to revive the 
obfolete office of cenfor; an office, which, as 
long as it had fubfided in its prifline integrity, 
had fo inuch contributed to the perpetuity of the 
ftate ", till it was ufurped and gradually neglefted 

and jGo light horict 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well «-me4 
recruits. See an original letter from the empeior to ki& officer> in the 
Auguftan Hiitory, p. 200. 

i^ Jornandes, c. t6 — 18. ZoHmus, Li. p. 2s. In the generirl 
account of this war» it is eafy to dii'cover the oppofite pre^drces of 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer* In careleflhefs aloae they zst 
alike. 

37 Montefqtiieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Remains, e. viii*. 
He illuftrates the nature and ufe of the cenforfhip^ with his uAial 
ingenuity, and with uncommon precifion. 

I by 
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ty the CsBfars**. Confcious that the hrotkt chap. 

of the fovereign may confer power, but that the ^^i*^^*^*^ 

efteem of the people can alone beftow authority, 

he fubmitted the choice of the cenfor to the uii* 

biaffed' voice of the fenate. By their unanimous A.D. »5i, 

votes, or rather acclamations, Valerian, who Jer!*^^*' 

was afterwards emperor, and who then ferved 

with diftindion in the army of Decius, was de*- 

clared the mofl: worthy of that exalted honour. 

As foon as the decree of the fenate was tranP- 

mitted to the emperor,, he affembled a great 

council in his camp, and, before the inveftiture 

of the cenfor eleft, he apprized him of the dif* 

Acuity and importance of his great office* 

*^ Happy Valerian,*' faid the prince to his dif- 

tinguiflied fubjeft, " happy in the general appro- 

*^ bation of the fenate and of the Roman repub* 

*' lie ! Accept the cenforlhip of mankind ; and 

** judge of our manners. You will felefl: thofe 

*^ who deferve to continue members of the fe- 

** nate ; you will reflore the equeftrian order to 

" its ancietit fplendour ; you will improve the 

" revenue, yet moderate the public burdfens# 

** You will diftingui(h into regular clafles the 

*^ various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 

•* accurately review the military ftrength, the 

** wealth, the virtue, and the refources of Rome. 

** Your decifions fhall obtain the force of laws. 

*« The army, the palace, the minifters of juftice, 

i^ Vcfpafian and Titus were the laft cenfors (Pliny H?ft. Natur, 
vii. 49. Ccnforiniiis de Die Natali), The modfcrty of Trajan rcfufed 
an honour which heddtirved, and his example became a law to the 
Antonines. Sec Pliny's Panegyric, c. 45 and 6o» 

VoL.i. Dd "and 
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and the great officers of the empire are all 
fubjeft to your tribunaL None are exempted, 
excepting only the ordinary confuls'*, the 
prsefed of the city, the king of the facrifices, 
and (as long as (he preferves her chaftity in- 
violate) the elded of the veftal virgins. Even 
" thefe few, who may not dread the feverity, 
f^ will anxiouily folicit the efteem, of the Roman 
" cenfor*^" 
Thedeijgn A magiftrate, invefted with fuch extenfive 
cabi"fiid powers, would have appeared not fo much the 
wthout minifler as the colleague of his fovereign*'. 
Valerian juftly dreaded an elevation fo full of 
envy and of fufpicion.- He modeftly urged the 
alarming greatnefs of the truft, his own infuf- 
ficiency, and the incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully infinuated, that the office of 
cenfor was infeparable from the Imperial dignity, 
and that the feeble hands of a fubjed were un- 
equal to the fupport of fuch an immenfe weight 
of cares and of power **. The approaching event 
of war foon put an end to the profecution of a 
projefl fo fpecious but fo impra^icable ; and 
whilft it preferved Valerian from the danger, 
faved the emperor Decius from the difappoint- 
ment which would moil probably have attended 



39 Yet^ in fpite of this exemption! Pompcy appeared before that 
tribunal during his confulfliip. The occaHon indeed was equally 
fingular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. p. 630. 

4* See tbeoiriginal fpeech, in the Auguftan Hift. p. 173, 174* 

41 This trania^ion might deceive Zonaras, who fuppofes that 
Valerian was a£lually declared the colleague of Decius, l.xii. p*6s5« 

4* Hift. Auguih p. 174.. The eniperor*s reply is omitted^ 

it. 
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it. A ccnfor may maintain, he can never reftore, chap. 
the morals of a ftate. It is impoffible for fuch a v^-i-v^ 
magiftrate to exert his authority with benefit, 
or even with effeft, unlefs he is fupported by a 
quick fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of 
the people j by a decent reverence for the public 
opinion, and by a train of ufeful prejudices com- 
bating on the fide of national manners. In a 
period when thefe principles are annihilated, the 
cenforial jurifdiftion muft either fink into empty 
pageantry, or be converted into a partial inftru- 
ment of vexatious opprefiion ^K It was eafier to 
vanquiih the Goths, than to eradicate the public 
vices J yet, even in the firft of thefe enterprifes, 
Decius loil his army and his life. 

The Goths were now on every fide furrounded Defeat and 
and purfued by the Roman arms. The flower oectuslnd 
of their troops had perifhed in the long fiege of i»»s ^^o. 
Philippopolis, and the exhaufted country could 
no longer afford fubfiftence for the remaining 
multitude of licentious barbarians. Reduced to 
this extremity^ the Goths would gladly have 
purchafed, by the furrender of all their booty 
and prifoners, the permiifion of an undifturbed 
retreat. But the emperor, confident of viftory, 
and refolving, by the chaftifement of thefe in- 
vaders, to (Irike a falutary terror into the na- 
tions of the North^ refufed to liften to any terms 
of accommodation. The high-fpirited barba- 
rians preferred death to flavery. An obfcure 

41 Such as the attempts of Auguflus towards a reformation of 
rnanners. Tacit. Annal. iii. 24. 

P d 2 town 
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town of Maefia, called iForum Terebronii **, waS 
the fcene of the battle. The Gothic army was 
drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was co- 
vered by a morafs. In the beginning of th(i 
adtion, the fon of Decius, a youth of the faireft 
hopes, and already aflfociated to the honours of 
the purple, was flain by ah arrow, iii the fight 
of his afflided father j who, fummoning all his 
fortitude, admoniflied the difmayed troops, that 
the lofs of a fingle foldiei" was of little import- 
ance to the republic **. The conflid was .ter-* 
rible; it was the combat of defpair againft grief 
and rage. The firfl line of the Goths at length 
gave way in diforder ; the fecond, advancing to 
fuftain it, fhared its fate ; and the third only 
remained entire, prepared to difpute the paffage 
of the morafs, which was imprudently attempted 
by the prefumption of the enemy* ** Here the 
fortune of the day turned, and all things be- 
came adverfe to the Romans : the place deep 
with ooze, finking under thofe who ftood, flip- 
pety to fuch as advanced ; their armour heavy^ 
the waters deep } nor could they wield, in that 
uneafy fituation, their weighty javelins. The 
barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to 
•^ encounters in the bogs, their perfons tall, 
" their fpears long^ fuch as could wound at a 

44 Tillemont, Hiftoire dfs'Bmpereurs, torn. iii. p. J98. As Zo- 
fimus and fome of his followers miftake the Danube for the Tanais^ 
.they place the field of batlle in the plains of Scythia. 

4J Aurelius Victor allows two diftinft aflions for the' deaths.of the 
tvro Deciii but I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 

Q « diftance/' 
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^* diftance **,'* In this morafs the Roman army, 
after an in^isdual ftruggle, was irrecoverably 
loft J nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found*'. Such was the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age ; an accompUlhed prince, 
^dive in waf, and affable in peace*'; who, to- 
gether with his fon, has deferved to be compared, 
both in Hit and death, with the brightefl examples 
of ancient virtue *•, 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, Eleaton of 
the infolence of the legions. They appear to A*'i)'iei 
have patiently expeded, and fubmiffively obgyed, Pcc^mhcr.* 
the decree of the fenate which regulated the 
fucceffion to the throne. From a juft regard 
for the memory of Decius, the Imperial "title 
was conferred on Hoftilianus, his only fur- 
viving fon ; but an equal rank, with more ef- 
feftual power, was granted to Gailus, whofe 
experience and ability feemed equal to the great 
truft of guardian to the young prince and the 
diftreffed empire *^ The firft care of the new 
emperor was to deliver the lUyrian provinces. 

46 I have ventured to copy from Tacitus ( Annal. i, 64.) th« pi5e- 
ture of a fimilar engagement between a Roman army andaGerttiaa 
tribe. 

47. Jornandes, c. iS. Zufirnu?, I. i. p. si. Zonarat, 1. xit* p. 617. 
Aurelius Viftor. 

4« The Decii were killed before the end of the year tvro hundred 
and fifty one, fince the new princes took polTeflion of the confulfhip 
on the enfuing calends of j<iniiary. 

, 49 Hift. Auguft. p. »i3. gives them a very honourable place among 
the fmall number of good emperors who reigned between Auguftua 
and Diocletian. 

50 Hsec ubi Patres compererc ...... d^ccrnunt. Viftor ia 

Caefaribus* « 

P d 5 from 
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CHAP, from the intolerable weight of the vidorious 
v,.,^;,^ Goths. He confented to leave in their hands 
A.D.s5ft. the rich fruits of their invafion, an immenfe 
booty, and, what was ftill more difgraceful, a 
great number of prifoners of the higheft merit 
Retreat of and quality. He plentifully fuppHed their camp 
theGotiii. ^jjjj every conveniency that could afluage their 
angry fpirits, or facilitate thfiir fo much wiflied-for 
departure ; and he even promifed to pay them an- 
nually a large fum of gold, on condition they 
Ihould never afterwards infeft the Roman territories 
by their inciiffions ^'. 
Gaiiuf Itt the age of the Scipios, the moft opulent 

purchafci j^ngg of the earth, who courted the proteftion 

peace by o , . *^ , 

the pay. of the vidorious commonwealth, were gratified 
MnJai^trU ^^^^ ^^^^ trifling prefents as could only derive a 
butc.' value from the hand that beftowed them^ an 
ivory chair, a coarfe garment of purple, an in- 
confiderable piece of plate, or a quantity of cop- 
per coin '*. After the wealth of nations had cen- 
tred in Rome, the emperors difplayed their great- 
nefs, and even their policy, by the regular exer- 
cife of a (teady aiid moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the ftate. They relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and 
recompenfed their fidelity. Thefe voluntary 
marks of bounty were underftood to flow, not 
from the fears, but merely from the generofity 

5< Zonaras. 1. xii. p. 628. 

5» A SeOa, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five pounds weight, 
were accepted with joy and gratitude by the wealthy king of £gypt 
(Livy, xxvii. 4.). ^wa Millia ^ris, a weight of copper, in value 
about eighteen pounds iterliiig, was the ufual prcfent made to foreiga 
^mbaiTadors (Livy, xxxi, 9.}. 

or 
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or the gratitude of the Romans j and whilfl: pre- ^ "^ p* 
fents and fubfidies were liberally diftributed w^ v -^-- ^ 
among friends and fuppliants, they were fternly 
refiifed to fuch as claimed them as a debt'\/ 
But this ftipulation of an annual payment to a P5>pular 
vidorious enemy, appeared without difguife in ^"'^®"^^"** 
the light of an ignominious tribute ;« the minds 
of the Romans were not yet accuftomed to ac- 
cept fuch unequal laws from a tribe df barbae 
rians ', and the prince, who by a neceflary con- 
ceffion had probably faved his country, became 
the objeft of the general contempt and averfion. 
The death of Hoftilianus, though it happened 
in the midft of a raging peftilence, was inter- 
preted as the perfonal crime of Gallus'*j and 
even the defeat of the late emperor was afcribed 
by the voice of fufpicion to the . perfidious coun- 
fels of his hated fucceffor '*. The tranquillity 
which the empire enjoyed during the firft year of 
his adminiftration **, ferved rather to inflame 
than to appeafe the public difcontent; and, as 
foon as the apprehenfions of war were removed, 
the infamy of the peace was more deeply and 
more fenfibly felt. 



5) See the firmnefs of a Roman general fo late as the time of Alex- 
ander Severus, in theExcerpta Legationum, p. 15. Edit. Louvre. 

54 For the plague, fee Jornandes^ c 19. and Vi6lor in Caefari- 
bus. 
' ss Thefe improbable accufations are alleged by Zo(imu8> U i* 

p. 43, 14. ' 

56 joi nandeS) c. 19. The Gothic writer at leaft obferyed the peace 
yvhich his vidorious countrymen had fworn toGallus, 

J) d 4 Put 
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CHAP. jBut the Romany were irrkated t6 a ftHf highet 
v.«*-^^.«ii^ degree^ when they difcovered that they h^id not 

"^nf revo! ^^^ (ccured their repofe, though at the expence 
ofiEmiii- of their honour. The dangerous fecret of the 
a"p. 153. weahh aud weaknefe of the empire had been 
revealed to the world. New fwarms of barba- 
jhnpy encouraged by the fuccefs, and not con- 
ceiving themfelves bound by the obligation, of 
their brethren, fpread devaftation through the 
^ Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gate^ 

pf -Rome. The defence pf the niona!tchy, which 
feemed abandoned by the pufillanimous empe-: 
Tor, was affumed by iEmilianus, governor of 
pant^)nia and Maefia; who rallied the fcattered 
forces, and revived the fainting fpiiits of th^ 
troops. . The barbarians were unexpeftedly at- 
tacked, routed, chafed, and purfued beyond the 
Danube. The viftorious leader diftributed . as a 
donative the money colledled for the tribute, and 
the acclamations of the foldiers. proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle ''. Gallus, who, 
carelefs of the general welfare, indulged himfelf 
in the pleafures of Italy, was almofl in the fame 
inftant informed of the fuccefs, of the revolt, and 
of the rapid approach of his afpiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When the armies came in fight of each 
other, the foldiers of Gallus compared the ig- 
npmiiiious conduQ; of their fovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the valour* of 
^milianus j they were attradted by his liberality, 

for 
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fer he oflfercd a confiderable mcreafe of pay to ^ " "* **• 
all deferters*'- The murder of Gallus, and of ^.^>^s i ^ f 
his fon Voluf^Jinus, put an end to the civil war ; ^^"""^^ 
and the fenate gave a legal fandion to the rights and (lain. 
of conqueft. The letters of ^milianus to that May!*^^* 
aflembly, difplayed a mixture of moderation and 
vanity. He affured them, that he fhould refign 
^o their wifdom the civil adminiftration ; and,' 
contenting himfelf with the quality of their ge- 
neral, would in a Ihort time affert the glory of 
Rome, and deliver the empire from all the bar- 
barians both of the North and of the Eaft'*. 
His pride was flattered by the applaufe of the 
fenate ; and medals are ftill extant, reprefenting 
him with the name and attributes of Hercules the 
Viftor, and of Mars the Avenger ^. 

If the new monarch pofTefTed the abilities, he Valerian 
wanted the time, neceffary to fulfil thefe fplendid JhrdfaTh 
promifes. Lefs than four months intervened of Gallus, 
between his viftory and his fall *'. He had van- knowledge 
quifbed Gallus : he funk under the weight of a «^ «™P«- 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had fent Valerian, already dif- 
tinguiflied by the honourable title of cenfor, to. 
bring the legions of Gaul and Germany ** to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commiffion with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived too late to 

58 Vi^or in C^faribus. 59 Zonaras» 1. xii, p. 628. 

^ Banduri Numifoiata, p. 94.. 
' *> Eutropiusy I. ix« c. 6. fays tertio menfe. £ufebiut omits this 
emperor. 

^^ Zofimus, ]. i. p. 2S« Eutropius and Vi^or ftation Valerian's 
army in Rteua. 

« 

favc 
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CHAP, fave his fovercign, he refolved to revenge him# 
'_^/^. The troops of j3Emilianu8, who ftill lay encamped 
in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the fanc- 
tity of his charafter, but much more by the fu- 
perior flrength of hh army ; and as they were 
now become as incapable of perfonal attachment 
as they had always been of conftitutional prin- 
A.D.2^3. ciple, they readily imbrued their hands in the 
"^" ' blood of a prince who fo lately had been the ob- 
ject of their partial choice. The guilt was theirs^ 
but the advantage of it was Yalerian's; who 
obtained the poffeflion of the throne by the means 
indeed of a civil war, but with a degree of ijino- 
cence Angular in that age of revolutions: fince 
he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his 
predeceflbr, whom he dethroned. 
Charaaer . Valerian was about fixty years of age ** when 
la. ^ ^^^' he was inverted with the purple, not by the ca- 
price of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the unanimous voice of the Ro- 
man world. In his gradual afcent through the 
honours of the ftate, he had deferved the favour 
of virtuous princes, and had declared himfelf 'the 
enemy of tyrants**. His noble birth, his mild 
but unblemilhed manners, his learning, pru- 
dence, and experience, were revered by the fe- 
nate and people; and if mankind (according to 
the obfervation of an ancient writer) had been 

^i He was about feventy at the tin)e of his acceilion, or, as it is 
more probable, of his death. Hift. Aoguft. p« 173. Tiilemonty 
Hi(K des Empereurs, torn. iii. p. 893. note i. 

64 Inimicus Tyrannorum. Hift. Auguft. p. 173. In the glo- 
rious ftruggU of the fenate againd Maximin, Valeriao afled a very 
fpirited part« Hift. Auguft. p. 1 5$. 

left 
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left at liberty to choofe a mafter, their choice ^ "^ p. 
would mod affuredly have fallen on Valerian*'. ^..^^ J ^m^ 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inade- 
quate to his reputation; perhaps his abilities, or 
at lead his fpirit, were affeded by the languor 
and coldnefs of old are. The confcioufnefs of General 
his decline engaged him to (hare the throne with TultJli 
a younger and more aftive aflbdate**: the ^^y^'sr-« 
emergency of the times demanded a general no and Gaiiu 
lefs than a prince; and the experience of the ^"^*Jr), 
Roman cenfor might have directed him where ass— a68. 
to beftow the Imperial purple, as the reward of 
military merit. But inftead of making a judi- 
cious choice, which would have confirmed his 
reign and endeared his memory. Valerian, con- 
fulting only the didates of affeQion or vanity, 
immediately inverted with the fupreme honours 
his fon Gallienus, a youth whdfe effeminate vices 
had been hitherto concealed by the obfcurity of 
a private ftation. The joint government of the 
father and the fon fubfifted about feven, and the 
fole adminiftration of Gallienus continued about 
eight years. But the whole period was one un- 
interrupted feries of confufion and calamity. 
As the Roman empire was at the fame time, 
and on every fide, attacked by the blind fury of 
foreign invaders, and the; wild ambition of do- 

fiJ According to the diftin<^Ion of Vi6i^o^, he feems to have re- 
ceived the title of Imferator from the army, and that of Aiigu(tu5 
from the fenate. 

• 66 Froth Viftor and from the medals, Tillcmont (torn. iii. 
p. 710.) very juftly infers, that Gallienus was aiTociated to the em. 
pire about the month of Auguft of the year 253. 

medic 
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meftic ufurpers, we fhd^l confult order and per-, 
fpicuity, by purfuing, not fo much the doubt- 
ful arrangement of d^tts^ as the more natural 
diftribution of fubje£b8. The mod dangerous 
enemies of Rome, du^ring the reigns of Valerian 
ittit>ads pf and Gallienus, were, i. The Franks. 2. The 
thc'barba- Alemanni. 3. The Goths; and, 4. The Per- 

nans* *^ . 

iians.^ Under thefe general appellations, we may 
comprehend the ad^ntures of lefs confiderable 
tribes, whofe obfcure and uncouth names would 
only ferve to opprefs the memory and perplex the 
attention of the readier. 
Origin and I- As the pofterity of the Franks compofe one 
cttnfedera- ^f (j^^ grcateft and moft enlightened nations of 
Fianki. Eufope, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhaufted in the difcovery of their 
unlettered anceftors. .To the tales of credulity, 
h^ve fucceeded the fyftems of fancy. Every 
paffage has been fifted, every fpot has been fur- 
veyed, that might poflibly reveal fome faint 
traces of their ' origin. It has been fuppofed, 
that Pannonia *% that Gaul, . that the northern 
parts of Germany •% ' gave birth to that cele^ 
brated colony of warriors. At length the moft 
rational critics, rejefting the fiftitious emigra^ 
tions of ideal conquerors, have acquiefced in a 
fentiment whofe fimplicity perfuades us of its 

^7 Various fyftems have been formed to explain a difHcuIt paflage in 
Gregory of Tpurs, !• ii. c. 9. 

*8 The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11. by mentioning M^uringmnm 
qn the confines of Denmark, as the ancient feat of the Franks, gave 
birth to an ingenious fyftem o£ Leibnitz, 

truth. 
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truth *•; They fui(>pofe, that about the year two ^ "^^ P% 
hundred and foVty'% a new confederacy was 
formed under the name of Franks, by the old 
inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the Wefer. 
The prefent circle of Weflphalia, the Land*' 
graviate of Heflfe, and the duchies of Brunfwick 
and Lunenburg, were the ancient feat of the 
Chauci, . Avho, in their inacceffible morafles, de« 
fied the Roman arms'^'j of the Cherufci, proud 
of the fame of Arminius ; of the Catti, formid^ 
abl-e by their firm and intrepid infantry; and 
bf feveral other tribes t)f inferior power and re- 
nown'*. The love of liberty was the ruling 
paflipn of thefe Germans; the enjoyment of iC 
their beft treafure ; the word that expreffed that 
enjoyment, the moft pleafing to their ear. The/ 
deferved, they affumed, they maintained the "ho- 
.nourable epithet of Franks or Freemen; which 
concealed, though it did not extinguifh, the 
peculiar names of the feveral ftates of the con- 
federacy ''. Tacit confent, and mutual advan- 
tage, diftated the firfl: laws of the union; it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience. 

•9 See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, I. iii. c. 40. M. Frcret, in 
the Memoires de PAcademie des Infcriptions^ toni* xviii. 

70 Mod probably under the reigA of Gordian, from at) acciden- 
tal cirtumftance fully canvafTed by Tillemont, torn. iii. p. 710. 

7« Plin. Hift. Natur. x^^ x. The panegyrifls frequently allude 
to the moraflTes of the Franks.. 

7* Tacit. Germania, c. 30. 37. 

71 In a fubfeqwent period, moft of thofe old names are bccaHonally 
mentioned; See fome veftiges of thtm in Clover. Germ* Antiq. 
hnu 

The 
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CHAP, xhe league of the Franks may adnut of fome 
v^-v*-*' comparifon with the Helvetic body; in which 
every canton, retaining its independent fove- 
reignty, confults with its brethren in the com- 
mon caufe, without acknowledging the autho^ 
rity of any fupreme head, or reprefentative affem- 
bly'*. But the prmciple of the two confedera<^ 
cies was extremely different. A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wife and honed 
policy of the Swifs. An inconftant fpirit, the thirft 
of rapine, and a difregard to the mod folemn trea* 
ties, difgraced the ch^radter of the Franks. 
They in- The Romans had long experienced the daring 
vadcGaui, ^j^j^^j. ^f ^[jg people of Lower Germany. The 

union of their ftrength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invafion, and required the pre- 
fence of Gallienus, the heir and colleague of 
Imperial power". Whilft that prince, and his 
infant fon Salonius, difplayed, in the court of 
Treves, the majefty of the empire, its armies 
were ably condufted by their general Pofthumus, 
who, though he afterwards betrayed the family 
of Valerian, was ever faithful to the great inte- 
reft of the monarchy. The treacherous lan- 
guage of panegyrics and medals darkly announces 
a long feries of vidories. Trophies and titles 
atteft (if fuch evidence can atteft) the fame of 
Pofthumus, who is repeatedly ftyled The conqueror 
of the Germans, and the faviour of Gaul '^. 

74 Simler de Republica Helvet. cum notis Fuftlin. 

7$ Zofimus, 1. u p. 27. 

76 M. dc Brequigny (in the Memolres de T Academic, torn, xxx.} 
has given us a very curious life of Pofthumus. A feries of the Ai»- 
guftan Hlftory from Medals and Infcriptions has been more than once 
planned} and is (till much viranted. 

But 
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But a (ingle feft, the only one indeed of which chap. 
we have any diftinft knowledge, erafes, in a great ^.-^y/'^> 
meafure, thefe monuments of vanity and adula- ^^^f^ 

* Spain* 

tion. The Rhine, though dignified with the title 
of Safeguard of the provinces, was an imperfed: 
barrier againft the daring fpirit of enterprife with 
which the Franks were aduated. Their rapid 
devaftations ftretched from the river to the foot 
of the Pyrenees : nor were they flopped by thofe 
mountains. Spain, which had never dreaded^ 
was unable to refift, the inroads of the Germans. 
During twelve years, the greateft part of the 
reign of Gallienus, that opulent country was the 
theatre of unequal and deftrudive hoftilities. 
Tarragona, the flourilhing capital of a peaceful 
province, was . facked and almoft deftroyed " ; 
and fo late as the days of Orofius, who wrote in 
the fifth century, wretched cottages, fcattered 
amidft the ruins of magnificent cities, dill re- 
corded the rage of the barbarians ^*. When the 
exhaufled country no longer fupplied a variety of 
plunder, the Franks feized on fome vefTels in the 
ports of Spain '% and tranfported themfelves into and pafs 
Mauritania. The diftant province was aftonifhcd Africa!^ 
with the fury of thefe barbarians, who feemed to 

77 Aurcl. Viftor, c. 33. Inilead of V^tne iireptot both the fenfe 
and the expreflion xt<{vi\Tt deleto \ though indeed, for different reafons, 
it is alike ditiicult to correA the text of the beft^ and of the woift^ 
writers. 

7^ In the time of Aufonius (the end of the fourth century) Ilerda 
or Lerida was in a very ruinous (late (Aufon. Epift. xxv. 58.), which 
probably was the confequence of this invalion. 
' 79 Valelius is therefore miftaken in fuppofing chat the Franks had 
invaded Spain by fea. . 

13 • ' fall 
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fall from a new world, as their tiame, manners; 
and compleidon, were equally unknown on the 
coaft of Africa *^ 
Origm and IL Ifl tllat part of Upper Saxony beyond the 
KtvK Elbe, iirhich is at prefent called the JViarquifatc 
of Luface, there exited, in ancient times, a facred 
wood, the awful feit of thfe fuper(tition of the 
Suevi. None were t)ermitted to enter the /fcbly 
precitids, withbut confefling, by their jd^vile 
bonds and fuppliant pofture, the immedjj^P^re- 
fence of the fOTcreigrj Deity *'. PatiufSJ^fm ton- 
tiibuted as ^well as devotion to cc^Tecrate the 
Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnbnes'% It 
was univerfally believed, that the nation had re- 
ceived its firft exiftence on that fa^ifed fpot. At 
ftated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood, reforted thither by their am- 
baffadors ; and the memory of their common ex- 
traftion was perpetuated by barbaric rites and 
human facrifices. The wide extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany^ 
from the banks of the Oder to thofe of the Da- 
nube. They were diftinguiflied from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of drefling their 
long hair, which they gathered into z^Sf&e knot 
bn the crown of the head ; and they delighted in 
an ornament that fliewed their ranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy •^ • Jealous 
as the Germans were of military renown, they 

^^ Aurel. Viftor. Eutrop. ix. 6. ' 

** Tacit. Qcrmania, 38. ** Cluver. Germ, Antiq. iii. 15, 

*3 Sic Suevi a ceteris Germanisy fie Suevorum ingenui a ierfis 
feparantur. A proud reparation ! 

all 
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all confeffed the fuperior valour of the Suevi ; chap. 
liQd the tribes of the Ufipetes and Tender!, who, t^-;!-^^ 
vnth ^ vaft army, encountered the diftator Caefar, 
declared that they efteemed it not a difgrace to 
have fled before a people, to whofe arms the im* 
mortal gods themfelves were unequal '*. 

^ In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an in^ A mbr©! 

^ jiumerable fwarm of Suevi appeared on the banks suevi af- 
%f the Mein, and in the neighbourhood of the ^""™* ^^^ 
Roman provinces, in queft either of food, of AUmann^ 
plunder, or of glory "*. The hafty army of vo- 
lunteers gradually coalefced into a great and ' 
{)ermanent nation, and as it was compofed front 
fo many different tribes, aflumed the name of 
Alemanni^ or All-men f to denote at once their 
various lineage, and their common bravery'** 
The latter was foon felt by the Romans in many 
a hoflile inroad. The Alemaimi fought chiefly 
on horfeback ; but their cavalry was rendered ftill 
rtiore formidable by a mixture of light infantry, 
felefted from the braved and mod aftive of tho 
youth, whom frequent exercife had enured to ac* 
company the horfeman in the longeft march, the 
mofl: rapid charge^ or the moil precipitate re« 
treat '% 

•♦ C»far in Bello Gallico, i>. 7. 

^S Vi6lor in Caracal. Dion Caifius, Ixvii* p. 1350* 

^ This etymology (far difi>;re9« from th^fe which amuf^ tl^ 
fancy of the learned) i$ prcferved by Afinius Qiiadratut, an original 
hiftorian, quoted by Agathias, i. c. 5. * ^ 

^7 The Suevi engaged Csefar in this manneri and the manc9i»vre 
deferved the approbation of the conqiicror (in 3elio Qallico« 1^ 

Vol. L E q Thii 
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CHAP. This warlike people of Germans had been afto- 
'_^,-^- niihed by the immenfe preparations of Alexander 
fiivadc Severus, they were difmayed by the arms of his 
Italy, fucceffor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierce- 
nefs to themfelves. But ftill hovering on the 
frontiers of the empire, they increafed the general 
J . . diforder that enfued after the death of Decius. 
They inflidled fevere wounds on the rich provinces 
', of Gaul ; they were the firft who removed the veil 

that covered the feeble majefty of Italy. A nu- 
* merous body of the Alemanni penetrated acrofs 

the Danube, and through the Rhaetian Alps, into 
the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ra- 
venna, and difplayed the vi£lorious banners of 
barbarians almoft in fight of Rome *'. The in- 
fult and the danger rekindled in the fenate fome 
arercpulfcd fparks of their ancient virtue. Both the empe- 
Romeby ^'^rs wcre engaged in far diftant wars. Valerian 
the fenate jjj (\jq £^(1, and GalHcnus on the Rhine. All the 
hopes and refources of the Romans were in them- 
felves. In this emergency, the fenators refumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the Praeto- 
rian guards, who had been left to garrifon the 
capital, and filled up their numbers, by inlifting 
into the pul)lic fefvice the ftouteft and moft will- 
ing of the Plebeians, The Alemanni, aftoniflied 
with the fudden appearance of an army more nu- 
merous than their oiorn, retired into Germany, 
laden with fpoil ; and their retreat was efteemed 
as a viftory by the un war like Romans ^^ 

** Hift.Aoguft. )>.is5, »i6. D^xippus in the Excerpta Lega,^ 
^onom, p. S. Hietotiftn, Chron. Orofius, vii. 22. 

•JZofiniu., l.i. p.34. .^^^^ 
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When Gallienus received the intelligence that chap. 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, he s^,^^',^,^ 
was much lefs delighted, than alarmed, with the "^^^ ^*"*- 
courage of the fenate, iince it might one day eluded by 
prompt them to refcue the public from domeftic ^om the* 
tyranny, as well as from foreign invafion. His military 
timid ingratitude was publifhed to his fubjeds, in 
an edift which prohibited the fenators from ex- 
ercifing any military employment, and even from 
approaching the camps of the legions. But his 
fears were groundlefs. The rich and luxurious 
nobles, finking into their natural character, ac- 
cepted, as a favour, this difgraceful exemption 
from military fervice ; and as long as they were 
indulged. in the enjoyment of their baths, their 
theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully refigned 
the more dangerous cares of empire, to the rough 
hands of peafants and foldiers ^^ 

Another invafion of the Alemanni, of a more Gaiiicnui 
formidable afpeft, but more glorious event, is a^"^[,"f*^g 
mentioned by a writer of the lower empire, with ih© 
Three hundred thoufand of that warlike people *"*""*• 
are faid to have been vanquifhed, in a battle near 
Milan, by Gallienus in perfon, at the head of 
only ten thoufand Romans '*. We may however, 
with great probability, afcribe this incredible vic- 
tory, either to the credulity of the hiflorian, or 
to fome exaggerated exploits of one of the em« 
peror's lieutenants. It was by arms of a very 

90 AureU V i£^or, in Gallieno et Probo. His complaints breathe 
an uocommon r|>iric of freedom. 
9> Zonaras, 1. xii. p.(^3i.- 
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different nature, that GalHenus endeavoured td 
proteft Italy from the fury of the Germans* He 
efpoufed Pipa the daughter of a king of the Mar- 
comanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often con* 
founded with the Alemanni in their wars and 
c<>nqueft&**. To the father, as the price of his 
alliaace, he granted an ample fettlement in Pan- 
noma. The native charms of unpolifhed beauty 
ftem to have fixed the daughter in the afFedlions 
of the inconftant emperor, and the bands of policy 
were more firmly connefted by thofe of love. But 
the haughty prejudice of Rome ftill refufed the 
name of marriage, to the profane mixture of a 
citizen and a barbarian ; and has ftigraatized the 
* German princefs ^^ith the opprobrious title of con- 
cubine of Gallienus **'. 
Inroads of JJL We have already traced the emlsTation of 
the Goths trom Scandmavia, or at leaft trom 
Pruflia, to the mouth of the Boryfthenes, and 
have followed their viftorious arms from the Bo- 
ryfthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of 
Vulerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the laft- 
mentionecl river was perpetually infefted by the 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians j but it was 
defended by the Romans with more than ufual 
firmnefs and fuccefs. The provinces that were 
the feat of war, recruited the armies of Rom« 
with an inexhauftible fopply of hardy foldiers ; 
^nd more than one of thefe Illyrian peafants at- 

, 9^ One of the vi6lors ciih hino King of the Marcomanni j xht 

•ther, of the Germans. 
ffi See Tiiieaiont^ U ft. dcs Eu^pereurs^ torn, iii, p. 39S, &c. 

taiued 
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ttined the ftjition, and difplayed the abJfeics, of c h a p. 
a general* Though flying parties of the barba* 
rians, who inceflantly hovered on the batik* of 
the Danube, penetrated fometimes to the coiMitie$ 
of Italy and Macedonia ; their progrefs w>5 conv- 
monly checked, or their return intercepted, by 
the Imperial lieutenants ^^ But the great ftreaiA 
of the Gothic hoftilities was diverted into a v:eiy 
different channel. The Goths, in their new fetti3Bfc 
ment of the Ukraine, foon became matters of 
the northern coaft of the Euxine : to the fouth of 
that inland fea, were fituated the foft and wealthy 
provinces of Afia Minor, which pofTefied all that 
could attrad, and nothing that could re(ift^ a bal> 
barian conqueror. 

The banks of the Boryfthcnes are only fixty Conqueft 
miles diftant from the narrow entrance ^' of the phonts b/ 
peninfula of Crim Tartary, known to the ancients ^^cGothsj 
under the name of Cherfonefus Taurica *% Oft 
that hofpitable Ihore, Euripides, erabdlifliing 
with exquifite art the tales of antiquity^ has 
placed the fcene of one of his mod affeftiog trAr 
gedies^^ The bloody facrifices of Diatia, iht 
arrival of Oi^eftes and Py lades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over favage fiercenefs, fervfe 
to reprefent an 'hiftorical truth, that the Tauri, 

9i See the lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and ProbuSy in the Au^ 
guftan Hiftory. 

9S It is about half a league in breadth, GenealogicU HiAory of 
the Tartars, p. 598. 

9<^ M. de Peyflbiiel, who had been French conful at Caffa^ in hk 
Cbfervations fur les Feuples Barbate*, ^ui ont habit^ Ics bords di» 
Danube. ^ . ^ 

^7 Euripides in Iphigenia in Taurid, 

Ee 3 the 
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c H A p. the original inhabitants of the peninfula, were^ 
in fome degree, reclaimed from their brutal man- 
ners, by a gradual intercourfe with the Grecian 
colonies, which fettled along the maritime coaft. 
The little kingdom of Bofphorus, whofe capital 
was • fituated on the Straits, through which the 
Mdeotis communicates itfelf to the Euxine, was 
compofed of degenerate Greeks, and half civil- 
ized barbarians. It fubfifted, as an independent 
ftate, from the time of the Peloponnefian war ®% 
was at lad fwallowed up by the ambition of Mi- 
thridates •% and, with the reft of his dominions, 
funk under the weight of the Roman arms. From 
the reign of Auguftus ■**, the kings of Bofphorus 
were the humble, but not ufelefs, allies of the 
empire. By prefents, by arms, and by a flight 
fortification drawn acrofs the Ifthmus, they ef- 
feftually guarded againft the roving plunderers 
of Sarmatia, the accefs of a country, which, from 
its peculiar fituation and convenient harbours, 
commanded the Euxine fea and Afia Minor '°'. 
As long as the fceptre was pofTefled by a lineal 
fucceilion of kings, they acquitted themfelves of 
their important charge with vigilance and fuccefs. 
Domeftic factions, and the fears, or' private in- 

9^ Strabo, 1. vii. p. 309. The firft kings of Bofphorus were the 
. allies of Athens. 

99 Appian in Mithridat. 

100 It yt/t^% reduced by the arms of Agrippa. Orofius, vi. 2i. 
Eutropius, vii. 9. The Ronaans once advanced within three days 
march of the Tanais. Tacjt, Annal. xii. 17. 

*o> See the Toxaris of Lucianj if we credit the (incerity and the 
Tirtues of the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation againft 
the kings of Bofphorus. 

tereft. 
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tereft, of obfcure ufurpers, who feized on the chap? 
vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart s^^^m^^mm^ 
of Bofphorus. With the acquifition of a fuper- . ^ 
fluous wade of fertile foil, the conquerors ob* 
tained the command of a naval force, fufEcient 
to tranfport their armies to the coaft of Afia *'*.' 
The" (hips ufed in the navigation of the Euxine whoac- 
were of a very fmgular conftruftion. They werd 3al7or«"*' 
flight flat-bottomed barks framed of timber onlyi 
without the leaft mixture of iron, and occafion- 
ally covered with a flielving roof, on the appear- 
ance of a temped *°'. f In thefe floating houfes, 
the Goths carelefsly trufted themfelves to the 
mercy of an unknown fea, under the condudl of 
failors prefled into the fervice, and whofe fldll 
and fidelity were equally fufpicious. But the 
hopes of plunder had baniflied every idea of dan- 
ger, and a natural fearleflhefs of temper fupplied 
in their minds the more rational confidence, which 
is the juft refult of knowledge and experience. 
Warriors of fuch a daring fpirit muft have often 
murmured aoainft .the cowardice of their guides, 
vrho required the fl:rongeft aflurances of a fettled 
calm before they would venture to embark ; and 
would fcarcely ever be tempted to lofe fight of 
the land. Such, at leaft, is the praftice of the 
modern Turks ""* ; and they are probably not in- 
.ferior, in the arc of navigation, to the ancient in- 
habitants of Bofphorus. 

lot Zofimus, I. i. p. z%, 

»oi Strabo, L xi. Tacit. Hlft.iii. 47. — They v^'ere called Cjawr^. 
'^i See a very natural |)i6lure of the Euxine navigariuot in the 
xvith letter of Tournefori. 

E e 4 The 
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P HA P. Tfhe fleet 5f the Goths, leaving the coaft of 

v^.ii^^/'^-^ ' Circaflia on the left hand, firft appeared before 

^x^iii^ Pityus*''*, the utmoft limits of the Roman pro^ 

of the vinces; a city provided with a convenient port, 

and fortified with a ftrong walj. Here they met 

With a refiftance more obftinate than they had 

reafon to exped from the feeble garrifon of a 

diftant fortrefs. They were repulfed ; and their 

difappointment feemed to diminilh the terror of 

the Gothic name. As long as Succeffianus, aiv 

officer of fuperior rank and merit, defended that 

frontier, all their efforts were ineffeftual ; but as 

loon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 

honourable but lefs important (lation, they refumed 

the attack of Pityus ; and, by the deftruclion of 

that city, obliterated the memory of their former 

difgrace '""^ 

The Goth* Circling round the eaftern extremity of the 

takeTre- Euxiue fca, the navigation from Pityus to Trebi* 

**^**'"^- zond is about three hundred miles •^^ The 

courfe of the Goths carried them in fight of the 

country of Colchis, fo famous by the expedition 

of the Argonauts i and they even attemptedg^ 

though without fuccefs, to pillage a rich temple 

at the mouth of the river Phafis. Trebizond, 

celebrated in the retreat of the ten thoufand as an 

jncient colony of Greeks '°% derived its wealth 

*^S Arrian places th« frontwr garrifon at Piofctirfas, or Sehafto- 
polis, forty. four miies to the eaft of Pityus, The garrifon of Phaiis 
, confiUed in his time of only four hupdred foot. See the Periplus of 
tbeKuxine. 

i«6 Zofimus, 1. i. p. JO. 

^^T Arrian (in Peripio Maris Euxin. p. 130) calls the diftanc« 
%6io ftadia. 
fQ9 ^nophon. AnabafiS^ L iy. p. 348. Edit. Jlutchinfon. 

»ud 
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and fplendour from the munifieence of the etii'* 
peror Hadrian^ ^ho had condruded an artificial 
port on a coaft left deftitute by nature of fecurc 
harbours ***^ The city wa$ large and populous ; 
a double encloAire of walls feemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the ufual garrifon had 
been ftrengthened by a reinforcement of ten thou« 
fand men* But there are not any advantages 
capable of fupplying the abfence of difcipline and 
vigilance. The numerous garrifon of Xr^hizond, 
diflblved in riot and luxury, difdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths foon 
difcovered the fupine negligence of the beficged, 
ere&ed a lofty pile of fafcines, afcended the walls 
in the filence of the night, and entered the de- 
fencelefs city, fword in hand. A general maf- 
facre of the people enfaed, whilft the affrighted 
foldiers efcaped through the oppofite gates of the 
town. The moft holy temples, and the moft 
fplendid edifices, were involved in a common 
deftruftion. The booty that fell into the hands of 
the Goths was immenfe : the wealth of the adja- 
cent countries had been depofited in Trebizond, 
as in a fecure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious bar- 
barians ranged without, oppofition through the 
extenfive province of Pontus *'^ The rich fpoils 
of Trebizond filled a great fleet of (hips that had 
been found in the port. The robuft youth of the 

■»9 Arrian, p. 119. Tht general obferyation isTotirncfort's. 

"® See an epiftle of Oreeory Thaumaturgus, bi/hop of Nco- 
f«farca, quoted by ^icQu ^. j;. 

fea- 
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CHAP, fea-coaft were chained to the oar : and the Grotbs^ 
._ ^ 1^ . fatisfied with the fuccefs of their firft naval expe- 
dition, returned in triumph to their new eilabliih- 
ments in the kingdom of Bofphorus "'. 

The fe- The fecond expedition of the Goths was un- 

dttion o?^" dertaken with greater powers of men and (hips ; 
the Goths, jj^f ^^gy fteered a different courfe, and, difdain- 
^ ing the exhaufted provinces of Pontus^ followed 
the weftem coaft of the Euxine, pafTed before the 
wide mouths of the Boryfthenes, the Niefter, and 
the Danube, and increafmg their fleet by the cap- 
ture of a great number of fifhing barks, they 
approached the narrow outlet through which the 
Euxine fea pours its waters into the Mediterra- 
nean, and divides the continents of Europe and 
Afia. The garrifon of Chalcedon was encamped 
near the , temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promon- 
tory that commanded the entrance of the Strait ; 
and fo inconfiderable were the dreaded invafions 
of the barbarians, that this body of troops fur- 
They ^ pafled in number the Gothic army. But it was 
thecitfcsof ^^ numbers alone that they^ furpaffed it. They 
Biibynia. defcrted with precipitation their advantageous poft^ 
and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, mod 
plentifully ftored with arms and money, to the 
difcretion of the conquerors. * Whilft they hefi-^ 
tated whether they (hould prefer the fea or land, 
Europe or Afia, for the fcene of their hoftilities, 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once 
the capital of the kings of BIthynia, as a rich' 
and eafy conqueft. He guided the march, which 

»*« ZoGmusj L i. p. 52, 33. 

was 
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tras only fixty miles from the camp of Chalce* c h a p* 
don "*, dire£led the refiftlefs attack, and partook y.^^^^^m^ 
of the booty ; for the Goths had learned fufficient 
policy to reward the traitor, whom they detefted. 
Nice, Prufa, Apaemaea, Cius, cities that had 
fometimes rivalled, or imitated, the fplendour of 
Nicomedia, were involved in the fame calamity, 
which, in a few weeks, raged without controul 
through the whole province of Bithynia. Three 
hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the foft inha- 
bitants of Afia, had aboliflied the exercife of 
arms, and removed the apprehenfion of danger* 
The ancient walls were fuffered to moulder away, 
and all the revenue of the mod opulent cities was 
referved for the conftruftion of baths, temples, 
and theatres '". 

When the city of Cyzicus withftood the utmoft Retreat of 
effort of Mithridates "% it was diftinguiflied by *^»«^«^**»- 
wife laws, a naval power of two hundred gal- 
lies, and three arfenals ; of arms, of military 
engines, and of corn'". It was ftill the feat of 
wealth and luxury ; but of its ancient ftrength, 
nothing remained except the (h^ation, in a little 
illand of the Propontis, connefted with the con- .^i 

tinent of Afia only by two bridges. From the 
recent fack of Prufa, the Goths advanced within 
eighteen miles "^ of the city, which they had 

»" Itiner, Hierofolym. p. 572. Weffeling. 

*U Zonmusy 1. i. p. 32, 33. 

>>4 lie beficged the place with 400 gallies, 150,000 foot, and a 
numeruus cavalry. See Plutarch in Lucui. Appian in Mithridat* 
Cicero pro Lege Maniiia, c, g. 

**$ 6trabo, 1. xii. p. 573^ 

116 Pocock*s Defcfiptioij c the Eaft, 1. ii. c. 13, 24.. 

6 devoted 
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devoted to deftru^ion ; but the ruin of Cyzicju 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The feafoH 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates> the refervoir 
of all the fprings of Mount Olympus, rofe to an 
uncommon height* The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which iffues from the lake, fwelled into a broad 
and rapid ftr^am, and flopped the progrefs of the 
Goths, Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraclea, where the fleet had probably been fla^. 
tioned, was attended by a long train of waggons, 
laden with the fpoils of Bithynia, and was marked 
by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
wantonly burnt "^ Some obfcure hints are men- 
tioned of a doubtful combat that fecured their 
retreat "^ But even a complete viftory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of 
the autumnal equinox fummoned them to haften 
their return. To navigate the Euxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, i$ 
efteemed by the modern Turks the moft unquef. 
tionable inftance of rafhnefs and folly *'^ 
Third na- When wc are informed that Ihfc third fleets 
dftion oV equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bofphorus, 
the Goths, confifted of five hundred fail of fhips **°, our ready 
imagination inftantly computes and multiplies 
the formidable armament j^ but, as we are affured 

*"7 Zufimus, 1. i. p. 33. 

118 Syncelius tells an unintelligible ftory of Prince Odenatbus, wh^ 
tjefeated the Goths, and who was killed by Prince Odenathus. 

"9 Voyages de Chardin, lorn. i. j». 45. He failed with the Turks 
fiom Conftantinople to Caffs. 

«»o Syncelius (p, 382.) fpcaks of this expedition^ as undertaken 
by the lleruU* 

by 
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by the judicious Strabo "% that the piratical veffels 
ufed by the barbarians of Pontus and the Leffer 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than tvventy.five or thirty men, we may fafely 
affirm, that fifteen thoufand warriors, at thfe 
moft, embarked in this great expedition* Impa- 
tient of the limits of the Euxine, they fleered 
their deftruftive courfe from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bofphorus. When they had almoft 
gained the middle of the Straits, they were fud- 
denly driven back to the entrance of them ; till They paft 
a favourable wind, • fpringing up the next day, pborusand 
carried them in a few hours into the placid fea, ***^ Htiki;, 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing 
on the little ifland of Cyzicus was attended with 
the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 
thence iflulng again through the narrow paflage 
of the Hellefpont, they purfued their winding 
navigjition amidft the numerous iflands ftattered 
over the Archipelago, or the JEgean Sea. The 
afliftance of captives and deferters muft have been 
very neceflary to pilot their veffels, and to direft 
their various incurfions, as well on the coafl: of 
Greece as on that of Afia. At length the Gothic 
fleet anchored in the port of Piraeus, five miles 
diftant from Athens "% which had attempted to 
make fome preparations for a vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by 
the emperor's orders to fortify the maritime cities 
againft the Goths, had already begun to repair 
the ancient walls fallen to decay fince the time of 

«*« Strabo, I. jii, p. 4931 ■** Plin Hlft, Natur. iii. 7. 

Svlla. 
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Sylla. The efforts of his (kill were ineffeflual^ 
and the barbarians became matters of the native 
feat of the mufes and the arts. But while the 
conquerors abandoned themfelves to the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay 
with a flender guard in the harbour of Piraeus, 
was unexpeftedly attacked by the brave Dexip^ 
pus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus 
from the fack of Athens, cellefted a hafty band 
of volunteers, peafants as well as foldiers, and in 
fome meafure avenged the calamities of his coun* 
try "\ 
lamge But this exploit, whatever luttre it might flied 

Sl^ten**** o^ ^^^ declining age of Athens, ferved rather to 
l^Jy» irritate than to fubdue the undaunted fpirit of 
the northern invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the fame time in every diftrift of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged fuch memorable wars 
againft each other, were now unable to bring an 
army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. - The rage of war, both by land 
and by iea, fpread from the eaftern point of 
Sunium to the weftern coaft of Epirus. The 
Goths had already advanced within fight of Italy, 
when the approach of fuch imminent danger 
awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream 
of pleafure. The emperor appeared in arms; 

"J Hift. Aiiguft. p. 18 1. Vi6lor, c. 33. Orofius, vii. 4.4. Zd- 
fimus, I. i. p. 35. Zunaras, 1. xii. 635. Syncellus, p. 3S1. It 
is not without iome attention, that we can explain and conciliate 
their imperfe6l hints. We can ftill difcover fome traces of the par- 
tiality of Dexippusy in the relation of his own and his countrymen's 
exploits. 

and 
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and his prefeiice feems to have checked^ the c h a p. 
ardour, and to have divided the ftrength, of the y^m^U^ 
^aemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, Theirdivi- 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered with retreat, 
a large body of his countrymen into the fervice 
of Rome, and was inverted with the ornaments 
of the confular dignity, which had never before 
been profaned by the hands of a Nbarbarian '**. 
Great numbers of the Goths, difgufted with the 
perils and hardfliips of a tedious voyage, broke 
into Maefia, with a defign of forcing their way 
over the Danube to their • fettlements in the 
.Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved 
inevitable deftruftion, if the difcprd of the Roman 
generals had not opened to the barbarians the 
means of an efcape "^ The fmall remainder of 
: this def^rfying hoft returned on board their vef- 
fels ; and meafuring back their way through the 
Hellefpont and the Bofphorus, ravaged in their 
paflfage the Ihores of Troy, whofe fame, immor- 
talized by Homer, will probably furvive the me- 
mory of the Gothic conquefts. As foon as they 
found themfelves in fafety within the bafon of the 
Euxine, they lan^ded at Auchialus in Thrace, near 
the foot of Mount Hsemus : and, after all their 
toils, indulged themfelves in the ufe of thofe 
pleafant and falutary hot baths. What remained 

«*4 SyncelluSy p. 381. This body of Heruli was for a long time 
faithful and famous. 

^ '^1 Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro- 
priety and a^ed withfpirit* His colleague was jealous of his fame* 
Hid. Augufi. p. x8i. '^ , 

.of 
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c H A i». of the voyage was a ftort and eafy nayigation '^« 
x_ ^'^-^ ^ Such was the various fate of this third and greateft 
of their naval enterprifes^ It may feem difficult 
to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thoufand warriors could fuftain the lofTes and dlvi* 
iions of fo bold an adventure. But as thdf 
numbers were gradually wafted by the fword, by 
• ihipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm cli-^ 

mate, they were perpetually renewed by troops of 
banditti ^nd deierters, who flocked to* the ftand-^ 
ard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive flaves^ 
ofteh of German or Sarmatian extraction, who 
eagerly feized the glorious opportunity of free* 
dom and revenge. In thefe expeditions, the Go- 
chic nation claimed a fuperior (hare of botiout 
and danger ; but the tribes that fought under the 
Gothic banners are fometimes diftinguifhed and 
fometimes confounded in the imperfed): biftories 
of that, age; and as the barbarian fleets feemed 
to iflue from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague 
but familiar appellation of Scythians was frequently 
beftowed on the mixed multitude "'. 
Ruin ef the ^^ ^^e general calamities of mankind, the death 
^mpie of ^f an individual, however exalted, the fuin of an 
edifice, however famous, are pafled over with 
carelefs inattention. Yet we cannot forget that 
the temple of Diana at Ephefus, after having 
rifcn with increafing fplendour from feven re* 

. it6 Jornandes, c, 20. 

'»7 Zafimus and ihe Greeks (as the author of the Fhilopatris) giv* 
the name of Scythians to thofe whom Jornandea, and the Latin writers, 
conftantly reprefent as Goths. 

7 peated 
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Jiekted misfottunes '*% was finally burnt by tRc ^ ''^^ *"• 
€oths iii their third naval invafion. The arts of 
Creece^ and the wealth of Afia^ had conffured to 
e^ed that /acred and magnificent ftrufture. It 
was Supported by an hundred and twenty-feven 
marble coltimns of the ionic order. They were 
the gifts of densout monarchs, and each was fixty 
feet high! The altar was adorned with the ma& 
terly fculptures of Praxiteles, who had, perhaps^ 
fele^ted from the favourite legends of the place^ 
the birth of the divine children of Latcma, the 
concealment of Apollo after the fldughter of the 
, Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the 
vanqui&ed Amazons '*'. Yet the length of the 
temple of Epbefus was only four hundred and 
t wenty^five feet, about two-thirds of the meafure 
of the church of St. Peter*s at Rome *'^ In the 
cither diraenfions, it was ftill more inferior to 
that ^ fubiime produftion of modem architedure* 
The fprcading arras of a Chriftian crofe require a 
much greater breadth than the oblong temples 
c^ the Pagans; and the boldeft artifts of antl^ 
quity would have been ilartled at the propofal of 
raifing in the air a dome of t(ie iize and propor* 
tidns of the pantheon. The temple of Diana 
was, however, admired as one of the wonders of 
the jvorld. Succef&ve empires, the Perfian, the 

>^' Hift. Augtift, p. 178. JornandeSf c.s«« 
' >*9 Straboy 1. xiv. p. 640. Vitruvius, I. i. c. i* praefat.- 1. til. 
Tacit. Annal. iii. (i. Plin. Hift. Nat. xxxvi. 14. 

>l^ The length of St. PeterU is S40 Rooian palms; each palm U 
rery little fhort of nine finglifli inches. See Gitaves^s Mifcellaaiea^ 
vol. i. p* a33 i On the Roman foot. 

V01-, h F f Mace- 
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Macedonian, land the Roman, had revered its 
fandity, and enriched its fplendour *". But the 
rude favages of the Baltic were deftitute of a tafte 
for the elegant arts, and they defpifed the ideal 
terj-ors of a fioreign fuperftition *^\ 
Condaaof Another circumftance is related of thefe inva- 
**»«^***» fions, which might deferve our notice, were it 
not juftly to be fufpe^led as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent fophift. We are told, that, in the 
fack of Athens, the Goths had collected all the 
libraries, and were on the point of fetting fire to 
this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one 
of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren^ diflUaded them from the deiign ; by 
the profound obfervaticm, that as long as the 
Greeks were addi&ed to the ftudy of books, 
they would never apply themfelves to the exer-* 
cife of arms ''\ The fagacious counfellor (fhould* 
the truth' of the fa£L be admitted) jeafoned like' 
an ignorant barbarian* In the moft polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dif- 
played itfelf about the fame period ; and the age 
of fcience has generally been the age of military 
virtue and fuccefs. 



*|i The policy* however, of the Ronuint induced them to abridge 
the extent of the fan^luary or afylum, which by fucceflive privileges 
had fpread itfeH two ftadia round the temple. Strabo, I. xiv. p. 64i» 
Tacit. Annal. iii. 60, &c* 

nt They offered no facrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epiftol. 
Grtgor, Thaumat. 

I" Zonaras, I. xti. p. 6i^. Such an anecdote was perfe^y fuited 
to the tafte of Montaigne, He makes ufe of it in his agreeable £iay 
on Pedantry^ U u c. 14. 
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IV. The new fovereigns of Pcrfia^ Artaxetxes c ^^a p. 
femd his fon Sapor, had triumphed (as we have y ^m^ ^ ^^m^^ 
already feen) over the houfe of Arfaces. Of the Cwqueft 

• r i_ • r^x. r of Armc- 

many princes of that ancient race^ Cholroes, niabythe 

king of Armenia, had alone pteferved both his ^•'^**"** 

life and his independence. He defended him- 

felf by the natural (Irength of his country ; by 

the perpetual refort of fugitives and malecon- 

tents ; by the alliance of the Romans, and^ above 

till, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, 

during a thirty years war, he was at length aflaf- 

finated by the emiffarles of Sapor king of Perfia. 

The patriotic fatraps of Armenia, who afferted 

the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored 

the proteftion of Rome in favour of Tiridates 

the lawful hein But the fon of Chofroes was an 

infant, the allies were at a diftance, and the Per-^ 

fian monarch advanced towards the frontier at 

■ 

the head of an irrefiilible force* Young Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was faved by the 
.fidelity of a fervant, and Armenia continued 
above twenty-feven years a reluftant province of 
the great monarchy of Perfia "*. Elated with this 
eafy conqueft, and prefuming on the diftreifes or 
the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the 
ftrong garrifons of Carrhae and Nifibis to furien- 
der, and fpread devaftation and terror on either 
fide of the Euphrates. 

»U Mofes Chorencnfis, 1. ii. c. 71. 73, 74- 2onafa«, 1. xii. 
p. 628. The authentic relation of the Armenian hiftorian ferves to 
rc^ify the confufed account of the Greek. The latter talks of thr 
children of Tiridates^ who at ^^^^ ^'"'^ ""^ bimfclf an infant. 

Ff a^ The 
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The I6fs of an hnportant frontier, the rmn of 
a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid fuccefs 
itaiuc^ ^^ Sapor's ambition, affefted Rome with a deep 
into the fenfe of the infult as welt as of the danger. Vk- 
***• lerian flattered hirafelf, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would fufSciently provide for the 
fafety of the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he 
refolved, notwithftanding his advanced age, to 
inarch in perfon to the defence of the Euphrates. 
-During his progrefs through Afia Minor, the 
naval enterprifes of the Goths were fulpended, 
. and the affiled province enjoyed a tranfient and 
fallacious calm. He pafTed the Euphrates, en- 
countered the Perfian monarch near the walls of 
li defeated Edefla, was vanquiihed, and takgn prifoner by 
pfone/by Sapor. The particulars of this great event are 
Sapor king darkly and imperfe£):ly reprcfented ; yet, by the 
A.dI%6o. glimmering light which is afforded us, we may 
difcover a long feries of imprudence, of error^ 
and of deferved misfortune on the fide of the 
Roman emperor. He repofed an implicit con- 
fidence in Macrianus, his Praetorian ptsefeft ■*'. 
That worthlefs minifter rendered his mafter for- 
midable only to the oppreffcd fubjefts, and con- 
temptible to the enemies of Rome'**. By his 
weak or wicked counfels, the Imperial army was 
betrayed into a fituation, where valour and mili- 
tary ikill were equally unavailing '^^ The vi- 
gorous attempt of the Romans to cut their way 
through the Perfian hoft, wa$ repulfed with great 

'H Hift* Attguft. p. ipf • As Macrianus was an enemy to iht 
Chriflians, they charged htm with being a magician*. 

>'^ Zoiimusy I. i. p. 33* . . nr Hift.Auguft. p« 174- 

ilaughter ; 
10 
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flaughter *'• ; and Sapor^ who encompafled the ^ ^^ *"• 
camp with fuperior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increafing rage of famine and peftUencQ 
liad enfured his victory. The Ucentious mur* 
murs of the legions fpon accufed ValeriaB as the 
caufe of their calamities ; their feditious <:lamours 
demanded an inftant capitulation. An immenfe 
fum of gold was offered- to purchafe the permit 
(ion of a difgraceful retreat. But the Perfian,, 
confdous of his fuperiority, refufed the money 
with difdain ; and detaining the deputies, ad« 
vanced in order of battle to the foot of the Ro- 
man rampart, and infifted on. a perfonal confer- 
ence with the emperor. Valerian wa$ reduced 
to the neceffity of intruding his life and dignity 
to the faith of an enemy. The interview ended 
as it was natural to expert. The emperor was 
made a prifoner, and his aftoniihed troops laid 
down their arms "^ In fuch a moment of tri- 
umph, the pride and policy of Sapor prompted 
him to fill the vacant throne with a fucceflbr 
entirely dependent on his pleafure. Cyriades, an^ 
obfcure fugitive of Antioch, flained with every 
vice, was chofen to dilhonour the Roman purple ; 
and the will of the Perfian vi£tor could not lail of 
being ratified by the acclamations^, however reluc* 
tant, of the captive army '*^ 

■I' Victor in Csfar. EutropiuSy ix. 7. 

ii9 Zofimu8» 1. i. p. 33. Zonaratyi. xii« p« 6\o. Peter Patricius, 
in the Excerpta Legat. p. 19. 

■40 Hift. Auguft. p. 135. The reign of Cyriadct appears in that 
colIe£lion prior to the death of Valerian ) but I have preferred a pro« 
bahle feriei of events to the doubtful chronology of a moft inaccurate 
writer. 

F f 3 The 
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The Imperial Have was eager to fecurc tho 
favour of his mafter by an aft of treafon to his 
ovcnuns ^*^tive couHtry. He condufted Sapor over the 
Syria, ci- Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, to the 
Cappado. metropolis of the Eaft. So rapid were the mo- 
tions of the Perfian cavalry, that, if we may 
credit a very judicious hiftorian ***^ the city of 
Antioch was furprifed when the idle multitude 
was fondly gazing on the amufements of the 
theatre. The fplendid buildings of Antioch, 
private as well as public, were either pillaged or 
deftroyed ; and the numerous inhabitants were 
put to the fword, or led away into captivity **% 
The tide of devaftation was flopped for a moment 
by the refojution of the high prieft of Emefa, 
Arrayed in his facerdotal robes, he appeared at 
the head of a great body of fanatic peafants, 
armed only with flings, and defended his god and 
his property from the facrilegious hands of the 
followers- of Zoroafter **'. But the ruin of Tar- 
fus, and of many other cities, furniflies a melan- 
choly proof, that, except in this fingular inftance, 
the cqnqueft of Syria and Cilicia fcarcely inter- 
rupted the progrefs of the Perfian arms. The 
advantages of the narrow paffes of mount Tau- 
rus were abandoned, in which an invader, whofe 
principal force confiflied in his cavalry, would 
have been engajged in a vpry unequal combat; 

>4i The fack of Antioch, anticipated byfome hiftorians, isaiiigned, 
l^y the decifive tMmotiy gf Al^miall^s Marcellinus, to the rcigi> of 
GallienuSy xxiii, 5, 

14-2 Zofimus, 1. i. p, 35, 

>4) John Malala, torn. i. p. 391. He corrapts this prol)a)>li^ 
fsv^fhy fome fabulons circumi|an€rsr 

and 
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and Sapor was permitted to form the (lege of ^ " ^ **: 
Csefarea, the capital of Cappadocia; a city, 
though of the fecond rank, which was fuppofed 
to contain four hundred thoufand inhabitants. 
Demofthenes commanded in the places not fo 
much by the commiSion of the emperor, as in 
the voluntary defence of his country. For a 
long time he deferred its fate; ; and, when at laft 
Csefarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a phy* 
fician, he cut his way through the Perfians, who 
had been ordered to exf rt their i^tmoft diligence 
to take him alive. This heroic chief ^fcaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have ho* 
noured or punifhed his obftinate valour ; but 
many thoufands of his fellow-citizens were in- 
volved in a general maflacre, apd Sapof is eccufed 
of treating his prifoners with w^ton aiid unretent- 
ing cruelty '^. Much fhould undoubtedly be 
allowed for national animoiity, much for humbled 
pride and impotent revenge j yet, upon the whole, 
it is certain that the fame prince, who in Arme-^ 
nia had difplayed the mild afped of a legiflator, 
ihewed himfelf to the Romans under the ftern 
features of a conqueror* He defpMred of making 
any permanent eftablKhihent in the empire, and 
fought only to leave behind him a walled defert, 
whilft he tranfported into Perfia the people and 
the treafures of the provinces '*'. 

144 Zonaris, ]. xii. p. 630. Deep vallies were filled up With the 
(lain. Crowds of prifoners were driveD to water like heaits, and 
many periihed for want of food. 

Ui Zofimusy 1. i. p. 25. aflerts, that Sapor, had he not preferred 
^Oil to conqucftj might have remained mailer of Afiai 
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At the time wheii the Eaft trembled at the 
name of Sapor, he received a prefent not unwo#« 

andlwft ^^y ^^ ^^^ greateft kings ; a long train of camels 
ofodcna- laden with the moft rare and. valuable merehan<r 
agatnft difes. The rich offering was accompanied with 
«apor» an epiftle^ refpeAful but not fervile, from Od^- 
nathus, one of the noblefl: and moft opulent 
fimators of Palmyra^ ** Who is this Odenathusy * 
(faid the haughty viftor, and he commanded 
that the prefents ibould be caft into the Eu- 
phrates) ** that he thus iniblently prefumes to 
^* write to his lord ? If he entertains a hope of 
^^ mitigating his puniihments, let him' fall pro- 
^^ ftrate before the foot of our throne with his 
^^ hands bound behkid his back. Should he 
^* hefitate, fwift deftrudion fliall.be poured on 
^* his head^ on his i;rhole race, and on his coun^ 
•« try***/* The deiperate extremity to which 
the Falmyrenian was reduced, called into a£tioa 
all the latent powers of his foul. He met Sapor ; 
but he met him in arms. Infufing his own fpi- 
rit into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syria "*% and the tents of the defert '♦*, he 
hovered round the Perfian hoft, harafled thdr 
retreat, carried ofl^ part of the treafure, and, 
what was dearer than any treafure, fereral of the 

14A Peter Patriciut in Bx^erpt. Leg. p. ^9. 

■47 Syrorum agreftium manu. Sextus Kiifusy e. %$, Rufus 
Viftor» the AugHftan Hiftory (p. %$%•), and fkwtnl iDrcriptioiis 
{agree in making Odenatbut a citizen of Palmyra. 

'4* He pofleiTed fo powerful an intereft among the wandering 
tribes^ that Procopiut (Bell. Perlic* 1. ii. c. 5.) and John Malala 
(torn. i. p« 391.) ftyle him prince of the Saracens. 

women 
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wotaen of the Great Kiog ; who was at bft ^ " * *• 
obliged to repafs the Euphrates with ibnie marks ''.m^^ . ^^'m ^ 
of hafte and confufion '**. By this exploit, Ode- 
nathus laid the foundations of his future fame 
and fortunes. The majefty of Rome, opprefled 
by a Perfian,. was protefled by a Syrian or Arab 
of Palmyra. 

The voice of hiftory, which is often little Treatiwnt 
more than the organ of hatred or flattery, tc- ®^^*^*"" 
proachies Sapor with a groud abufe of the rights 
of conqueft. We are told that Valerian, . in 
.chains, but invelled with the Imperial putple, 
was expofed to the multitude, a condant fpedacle 
of fallen greatnefs ; and that whenever the Per* 
fian monarch mounted on horfeback, he placed 
his foot on the neck of a Roman empei^n 
Notwithdanding all the remonflrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advifed him to remember 
the viciffitude of fortune, to dread the returnmg 
power of Rome, and to make his illudrious cap- ^ 
tive the pledge of peace, not the objeft of infuit. 
Sapor ftill remained inflexible* When Valerian 
funk under the weight of fhame and grief, his 
ikin, (luffed with draw, and formed into the 
likenefs of a human figure, was preferved for 
ages in the moft celebrated temple of Perfia ; a 
more real monument of triumph, than the fancied 
trophies of brafs and marble fo often ereded 
. by Roman vanity '*'*. The tale is moral and 

pathetic, 

U9 Peter Patricius, p. %$, 

>5o The Pagan writers lament, the Chriftian infult, the.mitfor« 
tunes of Valerian. Their various teftimoniea are accurately colle^ed 
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pathetic, but the truth of it may very fairly be 
called in quefllon. The letters ftill extant from 
the princes of the Eaft to Sapor, are manifeft 
forgeries '^' ; nor is it natural to fuppofe that a 
jealous monarch (hould, even in the perfon of ai 
rival, thus publicly degrade thtf majefty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian 
Alight experience in Per(ia, it is at leaft certain, 
that the only emperor of Rome who had ever 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, languiflied 
away his life in hopelefs captivity. 
CkaraAcr The emperor Gallienus, who had long fup- 
•iftr^iTn" P^^'^^d with impatience the cenforial feverity of 
of Gaiii- his father and colleague, received the intelligence 
of his misfortunes with fecret pleafure and avowed 
indifference. ^' I knew that my father was a 
** mortal,'* faid he ; *^ and fince he has afted as 
** becomes a brave man, I am fatisfied." Whilft 
ll.ome lamented the fate of her fovereign, 
the favage coldnefs of his fon was extolled by 
the fervile courtiers, as the perfed firmnefs of a 
hero and a ftoic '^\ It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconftant chara£ler of 
GjiUienus, which he difplayed without conftraint, 
as foon as he became fole pofleflbr of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 

by Tillemonr, torn. iii. p. 739, &c« So little has been preferved of 
catiern hiftory before Mahomet^ that the modern Perfians are totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event fo glorious to their natioo* 
S.ee 3jbliotheque Orientale. 

*s« One of thefe epiiUee is from Artavafdes, king of Armenia s 
4nee Armenia was then a province in Perfia^ the kingi the kingdoiQf 
pnd the epiftle, muft be fiflitious. 

•p See ht$ life ip the Auguftan HiHory. 

14 enabled 
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^enabled him to fucceed ; and as his genius was chap. 
deftitute of judgment, he attempted every art^ 
except the important ones of war and govern.- 
ment. He was a mafter of feveral curious but 
ufelefs fciences, a ready orator, and elegant 
poet'**, a Ikilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and moft contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the ftate required his pfefence 
and attention, he was engaged in converfatiou 
with the philofopher Plotinus *^% wafting his time 
|n triSing or licentious pleafures, preparing his 
initiation to the Grecian myfteries, or foliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His pro- 
fufe magni'^icence infulted the general poverty j 
the folemn ridicule of his triumphs imprefled a 

4eeper fenfe of the public difgrace *". The 

repeated 

*$l Therf is (liil extant a very pretty Epithalamuiniy compofed by 
Callienus for the nuptials of his nephews. 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter fudate ineduUIs 
Omnibus^ inter vos ; non inormura veftra columbsey 
Brachia non Uedei«, non vincant ofcufa Conchse. 

154 He was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Cam« 
pama, to try the experiment of realizing Plato^s Republic. Sec the 
Life of FlotinuS| by Porphyry, in Fabricius^s Biblioth. Grxc. I. iv« 

^55 A medal which hears the head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverfe j the former Galliena Augufia^ 
the latter Ubique Fax, M. Spanheim fuppofes that the coin was liruck 
by fome of the enemies of Gallienus, and was defigned as a fevere 
fatire on that effeminate prince. But as the ufe of irony may feem 
unworthy of the gravity of the Romnn mint, M. de Vallemont has 
deduced from a pafTage of Trebellius Poltio (Hift. Auguft. p. 19S.) 
an ingenious and natural folurion. Galltena was fiiit coufm to the 
emperor. By delivering Africa from the ufurper Celfus, (he de* 
ferved the title of Augufta. On a medal irv the French king^s col« 
lef^ion, we read a fimilar inibription of Fauftins 4»i*'ft* round the 
head of Marcus Aurelius* With regard to the Ubi^ue Pax^ it 19 
eoiily explained by the vanity of. Gallienus, who ftiztd, perba s, 

the 
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c HA p. repeated intelligeace of invafions, defeats, and 
*— -v^ rebellions, be received ^ith a carelefs fmile; 
and (ingling out, with aflfefted contempt, fome 
particular produftion of the loft province, he 
carelefsly aflced, whether Rome muft be ruined^ 
unlefs it was fupplied with linen from Egypt^ 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There were, how- 
ever, a few fliort moments in the life of Gallienus, 
v^hen, exafperated by fome recent injury, he 
fuddenly appeared the intrepid foldier and the 
cruel tyrant } till, fatiated with blood, or fatigued 
by refiftance, he infenfibly fuidc into the natural 
mildnefs and indolence of his character *^^ 
The thirty At a time when the reins of government were 
tyranti. j^^jj ^j^j^ £q jQ^(g ^ hand, it is not furprifing 

that a crowd of ufurpers ihould ftart up in every 
province of the empire againft the fon of Vale- 
rian. It was probably fome ingenious fancy, of 
comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers 
of the Auguftan hiftory to feleft that cele- 
brated number, which h'aj been gradually received 
into a popular appellation ''^ But in every 
light the parallel is idle and defedkive. What 
refemblance can we difcover between a council 

tb« occafion of fome momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique de» Lettres, Janvier 1700. p. 2ff-"34.. 

156 This fmgular charafler hat, I believe, been fairly tranrmittc4 
io us. The reign of his immediate fucceilor was ihort and bufy j 
and the hiftorians who wrote before the elevation of the family of 
Conftantine, could not have the moft remote intereft to miGrtprefcAt 
the charafker of Gallienus. 

'57 Pollio exprcflcs the moft minute anxiety to complete the 
number. 
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oF thirty perfons, the united oppreffors of a fiA- ^ ^^ ^* 
gle city, and an uncertain lift of independent ^-■^ / *— ^ 
rivals, who rofe and fell in irregular fuceeffioh 
through the extent of a vaft empii-e ? No^r can 
the number of thirty be completed, unlefs we 
include in the account the women and children 
who were honoured with the Imperial title* The 
reign of Gallienus, diftrafted as it was, produced 
only nineteen pretenders to the throne; Cyriades, Their real 
Macrianus, Balifta, Odenathus, and Zeiiobia, tfa JJ,a™n/ 
the eaft; in Gaul, and the weftern provinces, mowthtn 
Pofthumus, LoUianus, Viftorinus and his mother 
Viftoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum 
and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Re'> 
gillianus, and Aureolus; in Pontus'^', Satur- 
ninus; in Ifauria, Trebellianus ; Pifo in Thef- 
faly; Valens in Achaia; iEmilianus in Egypt; 
and Celfus in Africa* To illuftrate the obfcure 
monuments of the life and death of each indi- 
<airidual, would prove a laborious ta(k, alike bar- 
ren of inftruftion and of amufement. We may 
content ourfelves with inveftigating fome general 
charaders, that mod ftrongly mark the co^idition 
of the times, and the manners of the men, their 
pretenfions, their motives, their f^te, and the 
deftruftive confequences of their ufurpation "•. 

It is fufEciently known, that the odious appel- Charaacr 
•lation of Tyrant was often employed by the an- ^f thTty- 
cients to exprefs the illegal feizure of fupreme '■"*«• 

*S^ The place of his reign is fomewhar doubtful ; but there wat 
a tyrant in Pontut, and we are acquainted with the feat of all the 
others. 

<f9 Tillcmont^ torn. iii. p. 1163, reckons them fomewhat differ- 
ently. 

power. 
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CHAP, power, without any reference to the abufc of if/ 
<.^>^^^» Several of the pretenders, who xaired the (tand-^ 
ard of rebellion againft the emperor GalHenus, 
were fhining models of virtue, and almoft dt 
pofTeiTed a confiderable ihare of vigour and abi* 
lity. Their merit had recommended them to the 
favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted them 
to the moft important commands of the empire. 
The generals, who aifumed the title of Auguftus, 
were either refpefted by their troops for their 
able conduct an^l fevere difcipline^ or admired 
for valour and fucccfs in war, or beloved for 
franknefs and generofity. The field of viftory 
was often the fcene of their election; and even 
the armourer Marius," the moft contemptible of 
all the candidates for the purple, was diftinguiihed 
however by intrepid courage, matchlefs ftrength, 
and blunt honefty*^*. His mean and recent 
trade cafl: indeed an air of ridicule on his 
Their ob. clcvation ; but his birth could not be more ob* 
fcure birth, fcure than was that of the greater patt of his 
rivals, who were born of peafants, and inlifted 
in the army as private foldiers. In times of 
confufion, every afltive genius finds the place 
affigned him by Nature: in a general ftate of 
war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatnefs. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus 
only was a fenator; Pifo alone was a noble. 
iThe blood of.Numa, through twenty-eight fuc- 
ceflive generations, ran in the veins of Calphur* 

»*o See the rpeech of Marius, in the Auguftan Hiftory, p. 197. 
The accidental identity of names was the only circumftance that 
could tempt Pollio to imitate Salluft. 

nius 
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nius Pifo '*% who, by female alliances, claimed 
a right of exhibiting, in his houfe, the images of 
Craffus and of the great Pompey '**. His an- 
ceftors had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could beftow ; 
and of all the ancient families of Rome, the Cal- 
phumian alone had furvived the tyranny of the 
Caefars. The perfonal qualities of Pifo added new 
luftre to his race. • The ufurper Valens, by whofe 
order he was killed, confeiTed, with deep remorfe, 
that even an enemy ought to have refpefted 
the fandity of Pifo ; and although he died in 
arms againft Gallienus, the fenate, with the 
emperor's generous perniiflion, decreed the tri- 
umphal ornaments to the memory of fo virtuous 
a rebel '*»• 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to Thecaufet 
the father whom they efteemed. They dif- i£/*" 
dained to ferve the luxurious indolence of his 
unworthy fon. The throne of the Roman world 
was unfupported by any principle of loyalty j 
and treafon againfl: fuch a prince might eafily 
be confidered as patriotifm to the ftate. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of tljiefe 

i6i Vot^ O Pompiltus fanguis ! is Horace^s addrefs to the Pifot* 
9ee Art. Poet. v. »9». with Dacier's and Sanadon*s notes. 

^^^ Tacit. Annal. xv. 4S. Hift. i. 15. In the former of thefe 
paiTagea we may venture to change pattmm into tMtema» In every 
generation from Augaihis to Alexander Severus, one or moi-e Pifot 
appear as confuls. A Pifo was deemed worthy of the throne by 
Atiguftus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13.). A lecond headed a formidable 
confpiracy againft Nero j and a third was adopted, and declared Csi* 
£ir by Galba. 

1^1 Hift. Aiiguft. p. 195. The fenate, in a moment pf enthufiafm^ 
Icems to have prefi)med oii the approbation of Oallienus. 

.m 
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tifurpers, it i^I iippear» that they were tutdi 
oftener driven into rebellion hy their fears, than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded 
the cruel fufpicions of Gallieaus} they eqtially 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops* 
If the dangeroQs favour of the army bad koi* 
prudently declared them deferving of the purple, 
they were marked for fare deftrudion ;' and even 
prudence would counfel them, to fecure a fliort 
enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the for* 
tune of war, than to expe£k the hand of an exe^ 
cutxoner. Wh^a the clamour of the foldiftrs in*- 
vefted the reluctant vidims with the enfigns of 
fovereign authority, they fometimes mourned 
in fecret their approaching fate. " You have loft/' 
faid Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, 
^ you have loft a ufeful commander, and you 
•* have made a very wretched emperor '**.** 
The^r vm- The apprchenfions of Saturninus were jufiified 
lenrdeaths* |jy ^jjg repeated experience of revolutions. Of 
the nineteen tyrants who ftarted u^ 'under the reign 
of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed 
a life of peace^ or a natural death. As foon 
as they were invefted with the bloody purple, 
they infpired their adherents with the fame 
£sars and ambition which had occafioned their 
own revolt. Encompafled with domeftic con- 
(piracy, military fediti(»i, and civil war^ they 
trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, 
after a longer or ihorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably loft. Thefe precarious xnonarcha 

* 
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received, however, fuch honours, as the flattery chap. 
of their refpedive armies and provinces could i..^^^^^ 
beftow; but their claim, founded on rebellion,, 
could never obtain the fanSion of law or hiftory. 
Italy, Rome, and the fenate, conftantly adhered 
to the caufe of Gallenus, and he alone was oon« 
(idered as the fovereign of the empire. That 
prince condefcended, indeed, to acknowledge the 
victorious arms of Odenathus, who defer ved the 
honourable didindion, by the refpeflful condud: 
which he always maintained towards the fon of 
Valerian. With the general applaufe of the Ro- 
mans, and the consent of Gallienus, the fenate 
conferred the title of Auguftus on the brave Pal* 
myrenian ; and feemed to intrufl him with ,the 
government of the Eaft, which he already |)o£- 
fefled, in io independent a manner^ that, like a 
private fucceilion, he bequeathed it to his illuftrious 
widow Zenobia ^^\ 

The rapid and perpetual tranfitions from the Fatal con- 
cottage to the throne, and from the throne to o^f "hefe** 
the grave, might have amufed an indifferent ^'/"'^p^- 
philofopber; \i^ere it poilible for a philofopher 
to remain indifferent amidft the general cala- 
mities of human kmd. The eleSion of thele 
precarious emperors, their power and their death, 
were equally deftruftive to their fubjefts and ad- 
herents. The price of their fatal elevation was 
inftantly difcharged to the troops, by an immenfe 
donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhauiled 

<^5 The afTociation of the brave Palmyreoian was the moft popular 
a^ of tht whole reign of Gallienus. Hid. Auguft. p, iSo. 

Vol. I. G g people. 
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CHAP, people. However virtuous was their charafter, 
however [Jure their intentions, they found them- 
felves reduced to the hard neceffity of fupponing 
their ufurpation by frequent afts of rapine and 
cruelty. When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fall. There is ftill extant 
a moft favage mandate from Gallienus to one of 
his minifters, after the fuppreflion of Ingenuus, 
who had affumed the purple in Illyricum. " It 
" is not enough,*' fays that foft but inhuman 
prince, " that you exterminate fuch as have ap- 
peared in arms : the chance of battle might 
have ferved me as effeftually. The male fex 
*' of every age muft be extirpated ; provided 
** that, in the execution of the children and old 
** men, you can contrive means to fave our 
*' reputation. Let every one die who has dropt 
*' an expreffion, who has entertained a thought 
*' againft me, againft me^ the fon of Valerian, 
** the father and brother of fo many princes *^\ 
•* Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor ; 
** tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with 
^^ my own hand, and would infpire you with 
** my own feelings '*^\'* Whilft the public forces 
of the flate were diilipated in private quarrels, 

166 Gallienus had given the titles of Csfar and Auguftus to his 
fon Saloninus^ flain at Cologn by the ufurper Pol^humus. A fecond 
fon of Gallienus fucceecled to the name and rank of his elder brother. 
Valerian, the brother of GailienuSi was alfo afibciated to the eai- 
pire: feveral other brothers, fillers, nephews, and nieces of the em- 
peror, formed a very numerous royal family. See Tillemonty 
torn. iii. and M. de Brequigny in the Memoiret de rAcadeoiie, 
torn, xxxii. p 261. 

S67 Hift. Auguft. p. 1 88. ' 

the 
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the defencelefs provinces lay expofed to every chap. 
invader. The braveft ufurpers were compelled, 
by the perplexity of their fituation, to conclude 
Ignominious treaties with the common enemy, 
to purchafe with oppreffive tributes the neutrality 
or fervices of the barbarians, and to introduce 
hodile and independent nations into the heart of 
the Roman monarchy **^^ 

Such were the barbarians, and fuch the tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
difmembered the provinces, and reduced the 
empire to the lowefl: pitch of difgrace and ruin, 
from whence it feemed impoffible that it (hould 
ever emerge. As far as the barrennefs of mate- 
rials would permit, we have attempted to trace, 
with order and perfpicuity, the general events of 
that calamitous period. There ftill remain fome 
particular fafts; I. The diforders of Sicily; 
II. The tumults of Alexandria; and. III. The 
rebellion of the Ifaurians, which may ferve to 
refled a ftrong light on the horrid pidlure. 

I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, Difordert 
multiplied by fuccefs and impunity, publicly ° ^*^*^' 
defy, inftead of eluding the juftice of their 
country, we may fafely infer, that the exceffive 
weaknefs of the government is felt and abufed 
by the lowed ranks of the community. The 
fituation of Sicily preferved it from the bar- 
barians ; nor could the difarmed province have 
fupported an ufurper. The fuflPerings of that 

«6* Regillianus had fome bands of Roxolini in his.fervice. Poft- 
humus a body of Pranks. It was perhaps in the character of auxilia- 
ries that the latttr introduced themfelves into Spain. 

Gg 2 once 
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CHAP. Qncd flour ifhing and ftill fertile ifland, were In- 
vj-i-v-*i*^ flifted by bafer hands. A licentious crowd of 
flaves and pcafants reigned for a while over the 
plundered country, and renewed the memory of 
the fervile wars of more ancient times '**. De- 
vaftations, of which the huibandman wsis eithef 
the vidlim or the accomplice, muft have ruined 
the agriculture of Sicily ; and as the principal eftates 
were the property of the opulent fenators of Rome, 
who often enclofed within a farm, the territory of 
an old republic, it is not improbable, that this 
private injury might afFeft the capital more 
deeply, than all the conqucfts of the Goths or 
the Perfians. 
Tumtiiu II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble 
•ndriA*" ^^%^» ^^ once conceived and executed by the 
fon of Philip. The beautiful and regular form 
of that great city, fecond only to Rome itfelf, 
comprehended a circumference of fifteen miles*'*'; 
h was peopled by three hundred tboufand free 
inhabitants, befides at lea ft an equal number of 
flaves *''. The lucrative trade of Arabia and 
India flowed through the port of Alexandria to 
the capital and provinces jof the empire. Idlencfs 
xV^as unknown. Some were employed in blowing 
tjf glafs, others in weaving of linen, others again 
manufaduring the papyrus. Either fex, and 
every age, was engaged in the purfuits of induf* 
try, nor did even the blind or the lame want 

1^9 The Auguftan Hiilory, p. lyy, calls it firvile i>ellum. See 
Piodor. Sicui. J. .xxxiv. 

»"o piin. Hift.NaUir. V. 10. 

>7> DioUoi. Sicol. l.Yvit. p. 590. Hdit. WelTelliig. 
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occupations fuited to their condition '**. But the ^ " * '- 
people of Alexandria, a various mixture of 
nations, united the vanity and inconftanc^ of the 
Greeks, with the fuperftition and obftinacy of the 
Egyptians. The moft trifling occafion, a tran* 
fient fcarcity of flefli or lentils, the neglefl: of an 
accuftomed falutation, a miftake of precedency in 
the public baths, or even a religious difpute*", 
were at any time fufficient to kindle a fedilion 
among that vaft multitude, whofe refentments 
were furious and implacable *^\ After the cap-r 
tivity of Valerian and the infolence of his fon had 
relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan^ 
drians abandoned themfelves to the ungoverned 
rage of their paflions, and their unhappy country 
was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few (hort and fufpicious truces) above 
twelve years '^^ All intercourfe was cut oflf 
between the feveral quarters of the affliSed city, 
every llreet was polluted with blood, every build- 
ing of ftrength converted into a citadel j nor did 
the tumults fubfide, till a confiderable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The fpa- 
cious and magnificent diftrift of Bruchion, with 
its palaces and mufseum, the refidence of the 

*72 See a very curious letter of Hadrian in the Augullan Hiftory, 

*7i Such as the faci ilegious inurd^r of a JiYinc cat. See Diodor; 
SicnI. i. i, 

>74 Hiii. Augnft. p. 195. This long and terribly feciition wat 
firft occaiioned by a difpute between a fpldkr and a townfman about 
a pair of flioes. 

>75 Dionyfius apud Eufeb, Hid. Ecclef. Tol. vli. p. %u Ammian. 
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kings and philofophers of Egypt, is defcribed above 
a century afterwards, as already reduced to its pre- 
fent (late of dreary folitude *'*. 
Rebellion HI. Xhe obfcure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
liaurianK ^ho affumed the purple in Ifauria, a petty pro- 
vince of Afia Minor, was attended with ftrange 
and memorable confequences. The pageant of 
royalty was foon deftroyed by an officer of Gal- 
lienus j but his followers, defpairing of mercy, 
refolved to (hake off their allegiance, not only to 
the emperor, but to the empire, and fuddenly 
returned to the favage manners, from which they 
had never perfeftly been reclaimed. Their craggy 
rocks, a branch of the wide-extended Taurus, 
protefted their inacceflible retreat. The tillage 
of fome fertile vallies *'' fupplied them with 
neceffaries, and a habit of rapine with the luxd- 
^ ries of life. In the heart of the Roman mo- 
narchy, the Ifaurians long continued a nation of 
wild barbarians. Succeeding princes, unable to 
reduce them to obedience either by arms or po- 
licy, were compelled to acknowledge their weak- 
nefs, by furrounding the hoftile and independ- 
ent fpot, with a-ftrong chain of fortifications*'*, 
which often proved infufficient to reftrain . the 
incurfions of thefe domeftic foes. The Ifau- 
rians, gradually extending their territory to the 
fea-coaft, fubdued the weftern and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the neft of thofe daring 

■7* Scaliger. Animadvcr. ad Eufeb. Chron. p. 258. Three dif- 
fei rations of M. Bonamy, in the Mtm, de rAcademie, torn. ix. 
177 Strabo> 1. xii. p. 569. 
•78 Hilt. Auguft. p. 197. 
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pirates, againft whom the republic had once been chap. 
obliged to exert its utmoft force, under the condudt s^,^^!^,^ 
of the great Pompey *^^ 

Our habits of thinking fo fondly conneft the Fa»nin«, 
order of the univerfe with the fate of man, that icncc. 
this gloomy period of hiftory has been decorated 
with inundations^ earthquakes, uncommon me- 
teors, preternatural darknefs, and a crowd of 
prodigies fiftitious or exaggerated '*'. But a long 
and general famine was a calamity of a more 
ferious kind. It was the inevitable confequence 
of rapine and opprelfion, which extirpated the 
produce of the prefent, and the hope of future 
harvefts. Famine is almoft always followed by 
epidemical difeafes, the effeft of fcanty and un- 
wholefome food. Other caufes muft however 
have contributed to the furious plague, which, 
from the year two hundred and fifty to the year 
two hundred and fixty-five, raged without inter- 
ruption in every province, every city, and almoft 
every family, of the Roman empire. During 
fome time five thoufand perfons died daily in 
Rome ; and many towns, that had efcaped the 
hands of the barbarians, were entirely depopu- 
lated '". 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir- Diminu- 
cumftance, of fome ufe perhaps in the melan- |»"no^th« 

fptcies, 
179 See CellariuSy Geogr. Antlq. torn. ii. p. 137, upon the limits 

of Ifauria. 

^^^ Hift. Auguft. p. 177. 

*8i Hift; Auguft. p. 177. Zofimus, 1. 1. p. 24.. Zonaras^ I. xii\ 
p. 623. Eufeb. Chronicon. Vi6lor in'Epitom. Vi^ur in Caefar. 
Eutropius^ ix. 5. OrofiuS} vii. iz. 
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^ \^ ^' choly calculation o£ human calamkles. An 
exa£^ regifter was kept at Alexandria of all the 
citizens entitled to receive tlje diftribution of 
corn. It was found, that the ancient number of 
thofe comprifed between the ages of forty and 
feventy, had been equal to the whole funi of 
claimants, from fourteen to fourfcore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gal- 
lienus***. Applying this authentic fafl: to the 
Bjoft cof«& tables of mortality, it evidently 
proves, thi?il?pye half the people of Alexandria 
had perifhed ; and could we venture to extend the 
analogy to the other provinces. We might fufpe£t, 
that war, peftilence, and, famine, had confumed,'in 
a few years, the moiety of the human fpecies*". 

i8> Eufeb* Hill. Ecclcf. vii. *i. The faa is taken froip the Let- 
tert of Dionyfiusy who, in the time of thofe troubles^ was biihop pf 
Alexandria. / ^ 

1^3 In a gceat number of partfbes ir,ooo perfons wei^ fouwl 
Wtween fourteen and eighty i 536,5 between forty and feventy. See 
Buffon^ Uiftoire Naturelle, torn. ii« p. 590. ^ 
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